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THE    WARDEN    OF   THE 
PLAINS. 


N  the  wide  western  plains  at  the  base  of  the 

Rocky   Mountains,    where   countless  butt'alo 

once   found    luxuriant   feeding-grounds,  tlie 

hite  man's   cattle  were   roaming  in  tens  of  thou- 

Luds.     It  was  the    time  of  the   "round  up."     The 

^owboys  had  been  scouring  the  plain   for  hundreds 

)f  miles  gathering  in  the  cattle  and  horses,  banding 

lem  and  driving  them  into  the  corral,  there  to  be 

mnted  and  the  young  branded. 

The  "  round  up  "  party  had  camped  for  the  night. 

[any  of  them  were  weary  from  the  hard  da^'^'s  riding, 

^nd  were  sitting  or  lounging  about  in  tlie  tents  or  on 

he  open  prairie,  waiting  for  the  supper  which  others 

rere  preparing. 

"  Hello,  Jake  ! "  shouted  one  of  these,  as  a  man  who 
jemed  to  have  sprung  from  the  prairie,  so  suddenly 
^ad  he  appeared,  rode  into  the  camp. 

"  All  right.  Bill,"  was  the  reply  of  the  new-comer, 
Ittered  in  a  short  but  friendly  tone. 
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"  The  boyH  '11  be  right  glad  t'  see  ye,  Jake,  fur  we 
haven't  had  a  Hermon  fur  a  long  time.  Ye're  the  only 
preacher  we  fellows  have  got,  and  ye're  welcome." 

"  Wall,  Bill,  ef  ye  wud  follow  the  trail  and  no  Im 
straying  frae  the  herd,  ye  wouldna  get  lost  sae  often, 
nur  make  it  sae  hard  fur  yerselves,  and  fur  the  Go.s})i'l 
cowboys  t'  find  ye." 

Jake,  or  as  he  called  himself,  the  "  Gospel  Cowboy, 
was  tt  queer  character  but  a  true  man,  who  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  go  from  ranch  to  ranch  to  till 
in  his  own  strange  way  the  story  of  the  Saviour  > 
love. 

Before  his  conversion  he  was  known  as  "  Broncho  iJ 
Jake,"  but  since  then  the  pioneers  on  the  prairie  had 
called  him  "  The  Warden  of  the  Plains."  He  was 
a  daring  fellow,  fearless  of  danger  in  crossing  the 
rapid  rivers,  a  good  rider  and  a  splendid  roper.  Fe^Y 
of  the  cowboys  could  handle  a  lariat  like  Bronelio 
Jake.  He  was  always  foremost  in  trials  of  skill  and 
horsemanship.  A  few  years  before  he  had  entered 
upon  his  new  life  of  itinerating  among  the  ranches 
there  was  a  contest  between  the  cowboys  to  decide  j 
who  among  them  was  the  most  skilful  rider.  Jake] 
was  one  of  the  competitors. 

A  large  circle  was  formed  upon  the  prairie  where! 
the  contest  was  to  be  held.     The  various  riders  were 
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juiTounded  by  friends  wlio  had  come  to  witness  the 
(xliibition  of  skill.     Many  feats  of  daring  were  per- 
|f()iined,   until   the   contest  lay  finally  between  Bill 
fones  and  Broncho  Jake. 

Bill   sprang   lightly   upon    his   horse,   and   riding 

rapidly  around  the  circle,  Hung  his  hat  to  the  ground ; 

blion  increasing  the  animal's  speed  until  it  became  a 

mad  rush  through  space,  he  leaned  downward  on  the 

•iglit  side,  and  holding  on  only  by  his  left  foot,  picked 

ip  the  hat,  and,  putting  it  on  his  head,  thnw  himself 

ack  into  the  saddle.     The  crowd  cheered  him  lustily 

IS  he  sat  his  horse  with  easy  grace  and  rode  once 

iiore  around  the  circle.     The  horse  seemed  to  under- 

jtand  and  feel  that  his  master's  reputation  was  at 

jtake,  and  his  nostrils  quivered  as  he  stretched  his 

beck  forward  in  the  race.     Still  riding  at  full  speed, 

Jill  loosed  his  necktie  and  threw  it  on  the  ground. 

Surely  he  does  not  mean  to  attempt  to  pick  it  up ! 

[f  he  tries  he  will  certainly  break  his  neck.     Bill  rode 

)nce  more  round  the  ring ;  then  throwing  the  reins 

)n  the  neck  of  the  sure-footed  animal,  while  every 

5ye  was  strained  to  catch  his  slightest  movement,  he 

)ent  forward,  and  with  a  sudden  dash  as  he  rode  past 

rhere  it  lay,  he  grasped  the  necktie  in  his  fingers  and 

[ifted  it  from  the  ground,  waving  it  in  the  air  as  he 

rode  onward   to   the   starting-place.      The  cowboys 
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were  delighted.     Many  of  them  ran  to  him,  seized  liisj 
hands  and  expressed  their  hearty  admiration  of  lii>| 
skill. 

It  was  then  Jake's  turn  to  show  what  he  could  do 
and  although  everyone  was  interested,  they  felt  that 
the  contest  was  ended,  and  many  of  them  said  so. 

"Bet  yer  life  Jake  can't  beat  that !  " 

Jake  took  no  notice  of  this  expression  of  public  | 
opinion,  but  threw  himself  on  his  horse  as  indiii'ei 
ently  as  if  such  contests  were  of  everyday  occurreiici 
Riding  easily  around  the  ring  two  or  three  times  a 
if  to  get  himself  into  trim  for  his  work,  ho  threvj 
his  hat  on  the  ground,  and  as  he  rode  past  picked  ii 
up.     Taking  off  his  necktie,  he  cast  that  on  the  praiii 
and  picked  it  up  as  deftly  as  Bill  had  done.     Tlu 
crowd  were  surprised.     They  had  not  thought  Jak- 
capable   of   such   a   daring    feat.     But   he   had   iki, 
exhausted  his  ability  to  astonish  them.   Riding  aroiimil 
as  before,  Jake  flung  down  both  hat  and  tie,  and  ai 
he  passed  them  on  his  next  round  leaned  forward  amij 
picked  up  first  one  and  then  the  other  with  his  teeth 
then  turning  to  the  crowd,  who  were  cheering  hiii 
loudly,  he  waved  his  hand  in   acknowledgment  ofl 
their  praise,  and  rode  quietly  homeward.     Broncl; 
Jake  was  henceforward  honored  by  the  boys.     Wheij 
h,e  joined  the  ranks  of  the  "  Gospel  grinders  "  tlKii 
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kvt'io  wry  faces  made  and  (iiieer  remarks  uttered,  for 
501  lie  of  the  boys  tlioiight  he  would  be  sentimental 
II id  sanctimonious ;  but  there  were  others  wlio  knew 
liiii  better  and  said,  "  Jake's  a  square  fellow,  and  you 
)('t  he'll  be  a  good  un  ;  none  o'  yer  long  faces  nur  yer 
long  prayers  when  a  fellow  is  in  need  of  anything." 

Jake  justified  his  friends'  faith,  and  no  one  exerted 

wider  influence  for  good  over  the  cowboys,  or  was 
fi\eii  a  heartier  welcome  when  he  came  among  them, 
bhaii  •'  The  Warden  of  thq  Plains." 

On  this  evening  as  soon  as  supper  was  over,  the 
)()ys  gathered  round  Jake  and  were  soon  singing  the 
lyinns  he  had  set  to  the  rollicking  airs  all  cowboys 
love. 

Jake  had  a  grand  supply  of  stories,  and  when  the 
[ads  were  in  good  spirits  they  would  listen  eagerly, 
ineonsciously  learning  the  lesson  the  story  never 
failed  to  convey.  Jake  was  too  wise  to  draw  the 
noral  of  his  tales  himself,  thus  treating  his  audience 
is  children.  He  told  his  stories  in  a  fascinatinir  and 
^uggestive  manner,  and  left  each  listener  to  adapt 
^heir  teaching  to  liis  own  need  or  consciousness. 

Much,  however,  as  they  liked  liis  stories,  the  great 
^vt'ut  of  Jake's  visit  was  his  sermon.     The  boys  loved 

liear  him  preach.  He  talked  to  them  in  language 
bid  in  a  way  that  they  could  understand,  and  his 
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genuine  goodness  of  heart  and  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare  had  taught  them  to  love  him.  It  was  a  rough 
kind  of  affection,  and  the  boys  would  not  have  called 
it  by  that  name,  perhaps,  but  it  was  none  the  less  a 
genuine  love  for  the  man. 

Taking  a  little  book  out  of  his  pocket,  Jake  looked 
around  on  the  men  who  sat  about  him,  and  smiling  as 
he  held  it  up,  said : 

"  Ye  see,  boys,  I  alius  bring  my  brand  Book  wi'  me  1 
to  see  to  the  strays  and  return  them  to  the  masters, 
I've  got  nearly  all  the  brands  by  heart.  The  biggest 
cattle-bosses  I've  know^n — an'  a  good  many  I've  met 
in  my  day — are  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  devil 
I'm  a  wee  bit  afeard  the  devil's  got  the  biggest  herd 
for  his  range  is  cropped  off  bare,  and  the  cattle  an.' 
pretty  thin.  He's  no  a  bit  partic'ler  how  he  gets 
them,  mavrocks,  strays  and  sich  like,  he  puts  his 
brand  on  them  all.  Sich  a  lot  of  scrubs  you  never 
saw  afore.  Puir  things,  wi'  a  hummocky,  stony  raiigt 
they  get  hardly  anythin'  to  eat.. 

"  I've  ridden  over  the  range,  an'  I  reckon  I  know 
what  it's  like.  His  herd  is  just  like  Slim  Jims 
where  the  cattle  feed  on  furze  and  rushes,  thinkin 
they're  fine  grass  and  vetches,  but  ye  can  tell  wheiil 
ye  see  their  ribs  they're  no  well  herded.  I  reckon 
the  cowboys  are  asleep,  an'  the   puir  things  mauDl 
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rustle  fur  themselves.  Ah,  ma  lads,  ye're  among  the 
itrays  the  devil  has  stolen,  an'  he's  put  his  brand  on 
'e.     Ye  canna  see  his  mark,  fur  he's  put  it  pretty 

^ell  on  yer  flanks.  He's  a  cunnin'  cattle-boss.  He's 
tfeard  the  owner  might  claim  ye,  for  would  ye  believe 
It,  ye  belong  to  the  herd  of  Christ,  an*  ye've  strayed, 
md  some  of  ye  were  mavrocks.  It's  easy  to  get  lost 
HI  the  prairie  when  ye  take  the  wrong  trail,  an'  some 
)f  ye  hae  jist  shut  yer  eyes  an'  followed  the  ithers 
ihead  o'  ye.  I  reckon  the  Christ  cowboys  and  the 
levil's  cowboys  hae  pretty  hard   times  when  they 

leet  on  the  prairie.  It's  none  o'  yer  wee  fights,  but 
strong  tussle.      They're  just  like  the  big  cattle- 

)sses  I  wus  a  readin'  about  that  got  into  trouble 
ibout  their  ranges.     There  wus  Old  Abe  and  Parson 

iOt.  Wall,  they  had  big  herds,  an'  they  got  cropped 
)are,  an'  one  day  Abe,  the  cattle-boss,  looked  out  o' 

lis  ranch  and  he  sees  Parson  Lot,  the  other  big  cattle- 

)ss,  a  comin'  wi'  his  cowboys  an'  cattle,  an'  they  was 

singin' 

'  We're  comin',  Father  Abraham, 
Wi'  three  hundred  thousand  more.' 


"  Old  Abe  wasna  pleased  at  Lot's  puttin'  on  airs 

pke  that,  and  he  says, '  Come  in ! '     They  sat  down  in 

le  cattle-boss's  shanty,  and  he  says,  '  See  here,  this 

not  going  to  do.     If  the  cowboys  get  a  fightin'  the 
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Injuns  an'  half-breeds  will  come  an'  drive  us  out,  so 
ye  see  it  wull  pay  us  to  be  friends.'  Lot  turns  to 
him  and  says,  '  That's  what's  the  matter.' 

"  Wall,  the  two  bosses  rode  over  the  country  pro- 1 
spectin',  an'  Abe  says,  '  It's  a  big  country ;  make  your! 
choice,  Lot,  fur  I  respec'  ye,  ye're  an  honest  chap.' 

"  Wall,  Lot  went  to  the  prairies  o'  the  Jordan,  an  ■ 
Abram  went  to  the  range  o'  Canaan.  That  ended  ^^ 
their  wee  bit  spat.  An'  that's  the  way  to  settle 
squabbles  on  the  ranches.  Jist  separate  them,  an 
that  will  save  powder,  an'  none  o'  the  cowboys  will| 
get  scalped.  If  ye're  no  contented  to  herd  for  Lot,  I  j 
guess  Abram  would  give  ye  a  job,  an'  he  pays  well  | 
an'  the  grub  is  good. 

"  I  tell  ye,  the  devil's  a  good  roper,  an'  his  boys  are  :| 
up  to  all  kinds  o'  pranks.     Get  on  his  range  an'  he 
hae  ye  coralled  an'  his  mark  on  ye  afore  ye  know  it  J 
Christ  is  a  fine  boss,  an'  don't  you  forget  it.     Hi>| 
cattle   are    all   slick   an'  fat,  an'   his   cowboys  a]lu>| 
engage  again  after  their  time's  out.     Stick  to   liinij 
my  lads.     He  disna  say  much,  but  ye  get  the  best  oi 
everything ! " 

Jake  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed  briefly : 

"  Blessed    Maister,   we    love    you,   an'   we're    iiotl 
ashamed  to  tell  everybody.     We  oughter  be  ashaineij 
if  we  didna  tell.     Some  of  us  are  not  on  the  riglitl 
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trail.  We've  lost  it,  and  we  canna  find  it.  The  snow 
lust  o'  covered  it,  or  else  our  eyesight  is  gettin'  bad 
m'  we  canna  see.  Corral  us,  0  Lord,  afore  we  get 
lost  in  the  storm.  Brand  us  wi'  yer  ain  mark,  that 
ro'U  ken  yer  ain.  Keep  us  on  yer  ain  range,  an'  if 
jver  we  stampede,  throw  yer  rope  an'  lead  us  to  yer 
ranch.  Save  us  frae  wand'rin'  in  the  mountains  or 
3trayin'  in  the  coulees  when  there's  fine  feed  on  the 
)rairie.     Help  us  to  feed  on  grace  an'  truth,  an'  may 

e  be  prepared  to  walk  in  the  trails  o'  heaven ;  no 
runnin'  an'  tossin'  up  the  horns,  but  walkin'  an' 
^yin'  down,  sae  peaceful  like.  When  we're  faint  in 
bhe  winter,  an'  there's  no  room  fur  us  in  the  herd,  or 
in  the  stables  at  the  ranch,  take  us  quietly  some 
light,  when  there's  nobody  lookin',  an'  when  we  get 
lame  we'll  thank  ye  oursels  fur  all  yer  kindness  an' 
love.     Amen !" 

Before  sunrise  the  camp  was  astir,  and  Jake,  bid- 
iiiig  his  friends  good-bye,  continued  his  journey  after 
)artaking  of  a  hasty  meal. 

Few  were  the  houses  on  the  prairie,  and  frequently 
lid  this  "  sky  pilot,"  as  he  was  sometimes  called, 
travel  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  to  visit  some  aged 
iiiner  or  sick  cowboy. 

"  An'  yer  lyin'  there  yet,  Jim,"  said  Jake,  as  he 
lentered  the  shack  of  an  old-timer  who  had  been  sick 
If  or  a  few  weeks. 
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"  Ay,  Jake,  it's  hard  lines,  but  I  might  be  worse," 

"  That's  true.  Ye  never  looked  on  it  that  way] 
afore,  an*  I'm  glad  to  hear  ye  talk  in  that  way." 

Jake  threw  off  his  coat  and  stepped  outside  with- 
out saying  a  word,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  vigor- 
ous play  of  an  axe  was  heard.     It  was  Jake  putting 
in  a  preface  to  his  sermon.     Oftentimes  he  would] 
say,  "  Ye  maun  heed  the  Book,  fur  it  tells  ye  afore j 
ye  eat  ye  maun  work,  an'  a  clean  religion  is  to  creep  ^ 
down  quietly  afore  anyone  sees  ye  to  the  widow's  i 
house,  an'  split  wood  an'  carry  water.     Ye  min'  thatj 
publican  ?     I  reckon  he   must  hae   been   a  cowboy: 
when  he  was  young.     Afore  he  prayed  he  struck  hisj 
breast   pretty  hard,  an'  then   he  prayed;  but  thatj 
Pharisee  was  too  lazy  an'  proud,  fur  he  prayed  first- 
Now,  ye  maun  work  afore  ye  preach  or  pray  or  eat, 
Ye  see  it  means  if  ye  dinna  work  ye'll  get  so  fat| 
ye'll  no  be  healthy,  an'  if  ye  don't  take  exercise  pray  in  I 
a  bit,  readin'  the  Book  awhile,  choppin'  wood  fur  the 
widows  an'  sheerin'  sheep  fur  the  orphans,  ye'll  he 
lazy  an'  unco  clumsy.     An'  if  ye  get  fat  the  devil 
will  soon  get  ye,  fur  he's  alius  on  the  lookout  fur  fat] 
cattle. 

"  The  Maister  didna  think  much  o'  them  publicans,! 
but  I  reckon  He  had  a  kind  o'  hankerin'  after  that) 
un  that  cried, '  God  be  merciful ! '  " 
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Publicans !     I  should  think  yer  Master  wouldn't 

travel  on  the  same  trail  with  them,  fur  they're  the 

fellows  as  sells  ye  bad  whiskey  fur  a  big  price,  an' 

'lien  yer  dimes  are  gone,  turn  ye  out  on  the  prairie," 

mid  Jim. 

Ye're   on  the  wrong  trail,  Jim ;   them  publicans 

rere  Nor'- West  lawyers,  who  charge  ye  thirty  per 

^ent.  fur  lendin'  money,  an'  when  ye  borrow  a  hunner 

lollars   gie  ye  sixty-four.      I   know  them,  fur  I've 

3en  there.  Some  o'  them  fellers  will  hae  to  strike 
[heir  breasts  pretty  hard  afore  the  Maister  '11  hear 
Ihe  crack." 

Jake   had   a  roaring  fire  on,   and  was  soon   busy 
laking  pancakes,  buns   and   tea,   and   frying   some 
)acon. 

Jim  was  badly  crippled  with  rheumatism,  and  sel- 
lom  saw  anyone  except  a  cowboy  or  an  Indian.  He 
lid  not,  however,  feel  lonely,  as  he  had  been  accus- 

)iiied  to  this  mode  of  living  for  many  years.  The 
present  year  had  been  one  of  the  hardest  for  him,  he 
lad  suffered  so   much   with   rheumatism.     Jim  had 

mn  well  brought  up,  his  connections  being  numbered 

|nnongst  some  of  the  first  families  of  Philadelphia. 

V^hen  quite  a  young  man  he  had  drifted  westward, 

attracted  by  the  report  of  the  fortunes  made  at  the 

lines.     His  life  had  been  one  of  expectancy,  always 
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hoping  for  the  fortune  which  seemed  to  others  a  loni;: 
way  off.  He  was  not  daunted  in  his  pursuit  ai 
wealth.  Several  times  he  had  made  large  sums  and 
then  squandered  them  freely,  hoping  to  replace  tin  in 
by  greater;  but  that  happy  day  never  came  to  him, 
and  now  he  was  almost  a  helpless  cripple,  crawling' 
around  his  shanty,  and  glad  to  see  the  face  of 
a  stranger.  There  was  none  more  welcome  than 
Broncho  Jake.  Jim  had  known  him  before  liel 
became  a  "sky  pilot,"  and  so  fully  did  he  believe  him 
that  no  one  dared  to  say  a  word  against  him  in  liii^ 
hearing. 

"The  slap-jacks  are  no  the  best,  Jim,  but  I  reckon^ 
they'll  keep  life  in  for  a  while." 

"  They're  fine,  Jake,  they're  fine." 

" The  Maister,"  said  Jake,  "must  ha  been  a  good; 
one,  for  He  wus  worse  off"  than  our  rabbits ;  He  didiiaj 
hae  a  hole  to  creep  into  out  o'  the  sight  o'  His  enemies: 
an'  min',  He  had  a  lot  o'  them,  fur  He  was  the  frieni]] 
on  the  side  o'  the  men  who  had  their  failings  and  hud 
none  to   sympathize    with  them.       When  a  cowhoyj 
went  oft'  on  the  wrong  trail  an'  got  lost, — wi'  drink,  ij 
mean, — He  wud  come  after  him  an'  make  signs  like 
the  Indians,  an'  shout,  '  Come  back,  ye're  on  the  wroiigj 
trail ! ' 

"  He  didn't   trample  ye   down  when   ye  fell,  but! 
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raited  till    ye  got  yer  breath,  an*  then  takin'  yer 
inn,   He  wild  say,  'My   friend,  get   up;    ye'll  soon 

well.     I'll  gie  ye  a   hand  to  put  ye  on  yer  horse, 
l,n'  I'll  help  ye  to  find  the  trail.'     He  was  a  bonnie 
ijin,  an'  don't  you  forget  it ;  none  o'  yer  gentry,  but 

real  man,  wha,  if  He  were  here  ainons/"  us,  wud 

[ress  in  '  chapps '  an'  sombrero,  an'  ride  a  tine  horse. 

ivckon  He  wud  beat  us  a'  at  the  ropin*  an'  ridin'  an' 

ich  like.     I  wud  alius  let  Him  beat  me  if  I  thought 

could  do  better  than  Him." 

Jim  was  silent.  He  had  finislied  his  meal  and 
rawn  near  to  the  stove.  He  had  seldom  thought  of 
ich  things  until  Jakfe  began  to  visit  him,  and  then 
is  mind  was  directed  towards  religion,  but   in  the 

aint  way  which  was  characteristic  of  these  men  of 
le  western  plains.  Jim  sat  gazing  intently  into 
le  fire,  while  Jake  continued  his  talk  as  he  cleared 
m  dishes  from  the  small  table  and  began  to  wash 
»em.  As  he  scrubbed  and  cleaned  he  talked  about 
^e  Master  in  such  a  familiar  strain  that  Jim  felt 

if  he  were  some   relation,  that  he  also  had  some 

lini  upon  His  sympathies,  and  would  work  gladly 
►r  him.      The  dishes   were   cleaned  and  the  room 

rept,  and  then  Jake  joined  him  beside  the  stove. 
I"  Ay,  Jim,  many  a  time  I  hae  crossed  these  prairies 
linking  I  was  pretty  smart,  but  I  tell  ye  I  found  my 
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match.  I  could  ridu  faHter  and  better'n  any  of  tlic 
boyH,  'n,  thinks  I,  there's  none  can  beat  nie,  I'm  boss 
o'  the  ranches.  Wall.  I  wus  a  ridin'  to  the  rancli 
one  day,  an'  as  I  wus  a  crossin*  the  Belly  River  I 
thoUjMjht  I  heard  a  voice  out  o'  the  bush  callin*;  my 
name.  It  wasna  the  sanie  as  the  boys  call  me,  but 
the  voice  cried,  '  Johnnie ! '  Wall,  it  wasna  tlie 
name  thnt  struck  me  so  nmch  as  the  voice.  I  savs 
to  mysel',  '  I  ken  that  voice.'  When  I  ^ot  across  tlic 
river  I  went  into  the  bush,  and  aijen  I  heard  inv 
name  called  out,  'n  I  say's,  '  Hullo  ! '  but  I  heard 
nothin',  till  the  third  time  I  was  a  listenin',  an' 
then  fainter  so  I  could  hardly  catch  it,  it  said, 
*  Johnnie  ! '  I  turned  my  horse's  head  to  go  to  the 
mountains,  but,  wud  ye  believe  it,  the  beast  wudiia 
go.  I  ji^ot  a  kind  o'  skeered,  'n  says  I,  '  There  must  l)t' 
some  ghosts  here.'  I  dinna  believe  in  such  things,  so 
I  drove  the  spurs  into  my  horse,  but  he  wudna 
go  ;  so,  jest  to  see  the  end  o'  the  thing,  I  let  him  take 
his  own  way,  an'  I  gie  him  the  lines  an'  let  him  go. 
He  turned  right  to  the  river  an'  crossed  back  an'  off 
as  fast  as  he  could  go.  *  The  spirits  hae  got  him 
sure,'  says  I.  But  as  he  went  on,  I  began  to  think, 
an',  puttin'  the  voice  an'  the  horse's  gait  together,  I 
says,  '  I'll  see  the  end  o'  this.' 

My  horse  took  me  right  to  the  MissQuri  River,  an' 
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without  thinkin'  what  I  was  doin',  I  put  him  in  a 
hvvd  an'  stepped  on  a  boat,  an'  oft'  I  went  down  the 
\V\if  Muddy.  I  couldna  tell  ye  all  my  (jueer  journey, 
for  I  waana  mysel'.  Wall,  I  landed  at  last  in  a  wee 
bit  of  a  town,  an'  as  I  wus  goin'  up  tlie  street,  I  thinks 
to  mysel  t',  I  hae  seen  some  o'  these  things  afore.  I 
stopped  at  a  door  to  pick  up  a  wee  thing  that  was 
cry  in';  an'  when  I  was  talkin'  to  it,  an  old  man  comes 
to  lue,  an'  holdin'  out  his  hand,  he  says,  *  I'm  glad  ye're 
coiiH'.  She's  been  a  lookin'  fur  ye,  an'  she'll  be  right 
•fl.'id  to  see  ye,  fur  she  canna  last  long.'  I  looked  at 
him  an'  shook  my  head.  'Come  in,  John  Fraser,'  says 
lie,  and  I  looke<l.  I  didna  ken  what  to  say.  That 
was  the  Hrst  time  fur  many  long  years  that  I'd  heard 
my  name.  I  had  almost  forgotten  it  mysel'.  I  went 
into  the  house.  It  was  none  o'  yer  shanties,  but  a  fine 
\n^  house  ;  an',  as  I  went  in,  the  old  man  took  me  to 
tlie  bed,  an'  he  says,  *  He's  come  !  Didna  I  tell  ye 
that  yer  dreams  an'  prayers  would  all  come  true  ? ' 

" '  Johnnie  !   Johnnie  ! '  " 

Broncho  Jake  stopped.  The  tears  were  coursing 
down  his  cheeks,  and  his  lips  were  quivering  w^ith 
intense  emotion. 

"  It  was  my  mither,  Jim.  I  hadna  ben  back  since 
I  ran  away  when  I  wus  a  wee  fellow,  an'  I  had  for- 
gotten all  about  them,  an'  I  didna  ken  which  way  to 
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find  them,  an'  here  I  was  at  last !  That  voice  at  the 
river  brouglit  ine  to  her  bedside.  She  took  my  hands 
in  hers  an'  Hays, 

"  *  Johnnie,  He'll  be  a  true  friend  to  ye.* 

" '  He's  too  old,  mither,  to  be  any  use  to  me.  Ho 
wouldna  make  a  cowboy  ;  he's  too  old.' 

"  '  Oh,  Johnnie,'  says  she,  *  dinna  talk  in  that  way.  I 
hae  trusted  in  Him  since  I  wus  a  wee  lassie,  and  He'll 
no  leave  me  noo  when  I'm  crossin'  the  Jordan.' 

" '  Mither,  I'll  tak  ye  across  the  Jordan  if  it's  no 
too  deep.  Mony  a  time  I  hae  crossed  the  Kootenay 
an'  the  Saskatchewan,  an'  if  the  Jordan's  no  wider 
an'  deeper  an'  them  I  can  tak  ye  across.  He's  too 
old  to  tak  ye  o'er  the  water.' 

" '  Johnnie,  Johnnie  !  my  laddie  !  hae  ye  forgotten 
all  I  taught  ye  at  my  knee  ?'  says  my  mither  to  nie. 

"  Wall,  Jim,  she  talked  to  me  till  I  couldna  see,  fur 
my  eyes  were  fu'  of  tears.  The  dear  old  body  took 
me  by  the  hand  as  she  prayed  for  me  wi'  her  dying 
breath,  and  afore  she  went  away  she  says,  *  Ye'll  serve 
him,  Johnnie?'  an'  I  put  my  hand  in  hers,  and  I 
couldna  say  anything,  but  jest  kissed  her  old  cheek 
afore  she  died.  *  Meet  me  yonder,  Johnnie,'  she  said, 
and  then  she  closed  her  eyes. 

"  I  got  a  fine  stone  an'  put  it  at  her  grave,  an'  I  got 
the  fellow  who  made  it  to  cut  out  on  it  a  saddle  and 
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(I  pair  o'  Hpui'H,  and  above  them  the  wordn,  *  Meet  Me 
Voiider.' 

"  Late  one  ni^ht  I  went  to  her  {j^nvve  an*  got  down 
l)eside  it,  an'  wud  ye  believe  it,  I  prayed  and  I  Hays, 
'  Maister,  Maister,  I'll  serve  ye !  I'm  no  happy  here, 
an'  I'll  gang  back  to  the  ranch  and  serve  ye.' 

"  I  went  again  next  morning  to  take  a  last  look  at 
tliL'  irrave,  and  then  I  said  :  '  I'm  off  to  the  mountains 
to  serve  Him.'" 

Jim  was  deeply  interested.  Jake  had  never  opened 
luH  mind  so  freely  to  anyone.  When  he  had  finished 
there  were  tears  in  Jim's  eyes. 

"  Jake,  I  had  a  mother,  and  she  wus  a  good  un. 
Her  prayers  were  short,  but  I  tell  ye  they  were  to  the 
point.  She  was  what  some  o'  the  folks  called  a 
Gospel  liver,  not  a  Gospel  talker.  When  I  wus  a 
boy  there  wus  two  kinds  of  religion — the  livers  and 
tlie  talkers.  The  talkers  had  bigger  churches  an' 
bigger  crowds,  an'  the  folks  said  they  wus  fine  on 
Sunday ;  but  ye  had  to  look  out  when  you  wus  dealin' 
with  them  on  Monday.  The  livers  were  fine  folks  all 
the  week,  an'  ye  could  trust  them." 

"  Just  like  our  bronchos,"  said  Jake.  "  Christians 
are  like  bronchos,  Jim.  If  they're  well  broken  in 
when  they're  young  they'll  be  steady,  an'  if  ye  break 
thuni  to  ride  or  drive  it's  all  the  same  to  them,  if  ye 
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train  them  right.  Now,  there  are  some  Christians 
that  have  never  been  broken  in  right.  Sometimes 
they'll  balk,  an'  it's  no  their  fault,  they  were  trained 
wrong.  An'  there  are  some  kickers.  Wall,  the  fel- 
lows that  broke  them  in  are  to  blame,  not  the  kickin' 
Christians ;  they  were  na  broken  in  right.  There  are 
some  Christians  that  shy  at  a  praj'^er  because  some 
fellow  didna  pray  like  them,  or  they  shy  at  some 
Christian  in  their  churches  just  like  a  horse  at  a  piece 
of  paper  or  an  engine  on  a  railroad.  Then  there  are 
some  Christians  like  our  bucking  horses,  they  won't 
work.  Ye  can't  put  a  saddle  or  harness  on  'em,  an' 
they're  fat,  sleek  an'  strong.  They  all  want  to  be 
bosses  an'  feed  on  the  best  without  doing  any  work, 
Wall,  they're  not  to  blame.  It's  the  fellows  wlui 
breaks  'em  in  that  causes  all  the  trouble.  Gie  me  a 
steady  Christian,  a  good  stepper,  sure-footed,  well- 
built  for  saddle  or  to  draw,  not  a  genteel,  high-spirited 
nervous  thing,  but  one  full  of  life,  well  broken  in, 
willin'  to  work  and  wha  kens  his  boss.  I  dont  like 
yer  dreachy  Christian,  alius  going  into  his  neighbor's 
field  or  corral,  an'  I  don't  want  them  that  won't  stny 
in  their  own  band,  but  are  alius  runnin'  on  their 
neighbors. 

"  I  hae,  like  you,  Jim,  met  some  queer  folks  in  my 
day,  jest  like  the  horses  I  hae  handled.     Once  I  wus 
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lioss  of  a  rjii.cli,  an'  I  liad  suini;  fine  bands  of  horses, 
but  there  wus  one  band  that  beat  me.  I  wiis  kept 
in  the  saddle  most  o'  the  time  lookin'  after  them.  I 
had  a  fine  black  horse  called  Scottie ;  he  stood  sixteen 
an  a  half  hands  high,  an'  was  as  sober  as  a  judge, 
])ut  would  ye  believe  me,  I  couldna  keep  him  at  hame. 
He  would  stray  away  every  chance  he  got,  an'  I  alius 
found  him  in  a  band  called  the  Methodist  band. 
They  got  the  name  frae  the  way  in  which  they 
worked  thegither.  You  never  saw  the  like  ;  wlieniver 
tluy  were  hitched  up  thegither  they  would  pull  for 
all  they  wus  worth.  They  would  keep  step  and  pull 
well.  When  they  came  to  a  hill  they  bent  down 
tlieir  heads,  and  afore  ye  could  get  yer  breath  they 
had  the  load  on  the  top  o'  the  hill.  Whenever  they 
were  put  out  on  the  range  they  wud  run  and  toss  up 
their  lieads,  an'  kick  an'  \\diinny.  They  were  all  so 
full  of  mischief,  an'  man,  they  seemed  to  like  each 
ither  that  well  you  couldna  part  them.  Once  in  a 
while  they  would  stampede,  and  then  for  several  days 
they  wouldna  look  into  each  ither's  faces^  they  seemed 
sae  ashamed.  There  wus  nothing  in  it ;  it  wus  purely 
good  spirits.  They  wur  sae  fidl  o'  life  they  didna 
ken  what  to  do.  Wall,  Scottie  wud  stray  into  the 
Methodist  band,  an'  I  wusna  pleased,  fur  I  saw  that 
the  boss  o'  the  ranch  wud  like  to  get  him,  and  when- 
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ever  Scottie  wus  with  Uio  band  the  cowboys  drove 
the  whole  band  onto  the  finest  pasture  on  the  range. 
Fur  a  long  time  I  couldna  niak  out  what  attractions 
wus  there,  fur  I  wus  sure  Scottie  wus  a  sensible 
animal.  I  found  out  the  secret  from  one  o'  the  cow- 
boys. This  fellow  wus  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  so 
he  told  me.  There  wus  a  fine  mare  in  the  band  that 
Scottie  had  taken  up  wi',  an'  the  two  got  to  like  each 
ither  that  much  ye  could  hardly  separate  them. 

" '  Buy  her,'  says  my  friend,  '  she's  a  fine  animal, 
then  ye  can  keep  Scottie  at  hame.' 

"  Wall,  it  was  hard  work,  as  the  Methodist  boss 
didna  like  to  part  wi'  the  mare,  but  I  paid  him  a  big 
price,  an'  so  I  wus  able  after  that  to  keep  Scottie  in 
his  ain  band."  ' 

Jim  was  deeply  interested  in  Jake's  style  of  preach- 
ing.    He   seemed  to   understand   him  easily  and  it  ^ 
suited  him  well. 

"  Yer  mother  was  a  good  un,"  said  Jim.  "  If  we 
wus  only  as  good  as  our  mothers  we'd  be  the  pick  o' 
the  prairie." 

The  two  men  sat  talking  together  over  matters 
pertaining  to  their  welfare,  temporal  and  eternal,  and 
after  Jake  had  attended  to  his  horse  he  knelt  in 
prayer,  pouring  out  his  heart  for  Jim  and  himself. 
It  was  a  simple  prayer,  short  and  pointed : 
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"  0  Lord,  ye  ken  Jim  and  nie.  We're  no  strays, 
fur  we  belong  to  yer  band,  but  we  don't  keep  in  tlie 
trails  every  day,  an'  we  sometimes  steal  pretty  close 
to  the  devil's  range.  It's  no  because  there's  good 
feed,  but  we  get  lazy,  and  afore  we  open  our  eyes  to 
look  up,  we're  right  close  on  his  boundary.  Lord, 
keep  us  frae  wanderin'  in  that  way.  It's  no  to  our 
credit,  fur  ye're  a  kind  Maister.  0  Lord,  corral  the 
cowboys  an'  make  them  yer  ain.  Some  belong  to  the 
devil,  fur  I've  seen  his  brand  on  them,  an'  some  are 
niavrocks.  They're  kind,  good-hearted  lads,  an'  if 
ye'll  be  on  the  look-out  ye  can  catch  them,  an'  when 
they  ken  that  ye're  a  good  Maister,  they'll  stay  on 
tlie  range.  Shelter  the  poor  cattle  on  the  prairie  th' 
night.  Poor  things,  they'll  be  tired  an'  hungry  \vi' 
the  round-up.  Be  kind  to  them,  an'  no  let  any  rain 
spoil  their  rest,  or  wolves  touch  their  calves,  an'  in- 
cline the  hearts  o'  the  cowboys  to  be  kind  to  them. 
Fur  ye  ken  I  love  the  cattle,  an'  I  hope  some  day 
to  meet  them  in  heaven.  I  want  to  do  what's  right, 
but,  0  Lord,  it  would  be  a  poor  heaven  to  me'  if  there 
wur  no  cattle  there,  an'  no  cowboys,  fur  I  hae  loved 
them  all  my  life.  Watch  over  Jim  an'  me.  May  we 
keep  our  spurs  bright,  our  saddles  in  good  shape,  an' 
our  horses  well  fed,  an'  when  we're  done  servin'  ye  on 
tlie  prairies,  take  Jim  an'  me  to  yer  heavenly  range. 

AlMt'll." 
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The  two  men  then  lay  down  side  by  side.  Their 
Qouch  was  of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  descrij)- 
tion  and  somewliat  the  worse  from  age  and  weai-, 
but  its  occupants  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

Jake  remained  several  days  with  his  friend.  Jim 
was  ill  and  sadly  needed  all  his  friend's  willing  care. 
He  intended  staying  until  Jim  was  quite  recovered 
and  able  to  do  for  himself,  but  his  plans  were  upset 
by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Sam  Burgoyne's 
shanty  demanding  his  help  there.  Sam's  babe  was 
lying  very  nigh  to  death,  and  having  learned  that 
Broncho  Jake  was  at  Jim's  shack,  Sam  sent  a  youii^ 
Indian  lad  to  fetch  him. 

Questioning  the  lad,  Jake  gathered  that  the  child 
was  very  ill.  He  saddled  his  horse  and  set  out  at 
once.  He  had  only  a  few  miles  to  ride,  but  when  he 
reached  the  shanty  and  looked  at  the  child,  he  saw 
that  his  knowledge  was  not  sufficient  to  save  it.  It 
was  beyond  human  aid.  Jake  sat  down,  and  l»y 
kind,  sympathetic  words  and  prayer  did  his  best 
to  comfort  the  parents. 

The  mother  was  a  Blood  Indian  woman  and  the 
father  a  white  man.  She  understood  the  P^nglish 
language,  although  she  did  not  speak  it  well  or  fre- 
quently. Her  husband  understanding  the  Indian 
tongue,  she  talked  to  him  in  it  while  he  conversed 
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with  her  in  English.  In  this  way  they  understood 
each  other  perfectly,  though  practising  little  in  the 
use  of  the  tongue  spoken  by  the  other. 

As  Jake  sat  beside  the  bed  of  the  dying*  child  and 
offered  his  simple  prayers,  asking  that  the  blessing  of 
the  Father  of  men  might  rest  on  the  wee  lamb,  he 
tliought  what  a  pretty  babe  it  was,  and  realized  some- 
tliing  of  the  pride  the  mother  felt  in  her  darling,  and 
his  lieart  went  out  in  sorrow  for  them  as  they 
watched  the  ebb  tide  in  the  life  of  the  child  they  loved. 

As  her  eyes  closed,  Jake  fell  upon  his  knees.  He 
could  say  nothing  to  the  poor  father  and  mother,  his 
lioart  was  too  full ;  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as, 
taking  their  hands  in  his,  he  offered  up  the  following 
sliort  but  touching  prayer  :  "  Lord,  take  the  wee  lamb 
to  yer  ain  fold,  where  she'll  be  safe  frae  the  wolves 
an'  the  winter's  snow.  Come  yerael'  an'  comfort  the 
hearts  o'  mv  comrades  here  who  hae  lost  their  lambie. 
Feed  them  wi'  yer  ain  hand.  Corral  them  in  danger- 
ous times.  We  are  puir  folk,  but  ye're  our  friend  an' 
ye  ken  what  we  say.  Dinna  furget  us  an'  pass  us 
by,  but  brand  us  well  an'  then  ye'll  know  yer  ain. 
Amm." 

As  Jake  rose  from  his  knees  he  said  gently,  "  The 
lanibie's  o;one !"  and  then  with  true  refinement  of 
feeling  he  turned  aside  that  the  bereaved  parents 
minht  give  way  to  their  grief  unwatched. 
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The  Indian  mother  wept  bitterly  when  she  saw 
that  life  had  fled,  but  after  the  first  paroxysm  of 
^rief  had  spent  itself,  she  set  to  work  to  prepare  her 
d.arling  for  its  last  restintr-place. 

Jake  beckoned  to  the  father  and  led  the  way  out 
of  the  room.  After  a  few  moments'  consultation 
they  went  out  on  the  prairie  totrether  to  choose  a 
spot  not  far  from  the  shanty  for  the  grave. 

Like  the  women  of  many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  this 
poor  mother  had  been  accustomed  to  see  her  dead 
placed  upon  a  platform  supported  by  poles  and  raised 
upon  the  prairie  some  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
ground ;  and  knowing  how  hard  it  is  to  give  up 
old  customs,  Jake  was  anxious  to  make  the  new 
mode  of  burial  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  mother.  He  chose  a  beautiful  spot,  and, 
being  a  strong  man,  soon  had  a  neat  grave  dug.  He 
then  returned  to  the  shanty  and  found  the  woman 
had  wrapped  her  babe  in  a  fine  blanket,  and  with  it 
for  a  covering  was  going  to  have  the  child  buried. 
Jake  bade  her  wait  a  little  while.  In  a  few  hours 
he  had  made  a  handsome  coffin  and  placed  the  babe 
in  it. 

The  little  funeral  procession  went  to  the  grave,  and 
after  laying  the  cofliin  in  it,  Jake  said  a  few  words  of 
love    and    faith — words    that  were  listened   to    and 
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luidcrstood  by  his  hearers,  who  could  live  only  up  to 
the  H<(ht  they  had  been  given.  They  put  a  fence 
around  the  grave,  and  Jake  set  up  a  board  at  the  head 
of  it,  on  which  lie  wrote  the  name  an<l  age  of  the 
child.  The  little  one  had  not  lived  long,  but  she  had 
not  lived  in  vain.  As  a  beautiful  flower  of  the 
prairie,  she  had  come  in  the  spring-time  and  bloomed 
tlirough  the  glad  summer,  filling  the  home  with  sun- 
shine and  happiness  until  summer  came  again.  Then 
the  playthings  were  laid  aside  and  the  stricken  child 
lay  down  to  rest. 

Jake  often  visited  the  desolate  home,  and  was  able 
to  lead  the  bereaved  parents  to  thoughts  of  the 
higher  life,  from  the  perishable  things  of  this  earthly 
dwelling  place  to  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the 
immortal  land. 


"  He's  a  rum  one,  and  don't  ye  forget  it." 
"  Wall,  he's  none  o'  yer  dandy  city  preachers.     A 
fellow  can    catch    what  he  says,  an'  ye  bet  he's  no 
fool." 

The  speakers  were  in  a  group  of  cowboys  and 
settlers,  who  had  assembled  in  one  of  the  new  towns 
of  the  country,  attracted  by  the  rumor  of  a  service  to 
be  held  in  the  settlement.  Many  of  them  were 
strangers  to  each  other,  while  others  were  strangers 
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to  the  place.  The  assembling  to  attend  a  religious 
service  where  there  were  stores  not  only  gave  thorn 
an  opportunity  to  meet  and  know  each  other,  l)ut 
also  of  doing  business  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  tlie 
men  came  to  get  their  mail  and  to  buy  provisions, 
and  when  they  heard  of  the  "  Gospel  cowboy "  and 
his  eccentric  ways,  they  were  induced  to  remain. 

Broncho  Jake  had  not  arrived,  and  while  they 
waited  remarks  about  him  and  his  deeds  were  bandied 
about  from  one  to  the  other.  They  were  still  speak- 
ing of  him  when  a  solitary  cowboy  rode  (juickly  up  to 
the  group  and  dismounted.  He  was  a  tall  man  and  a 
good  rider.  Only  a  few  of  the  old-timers  in  tlie 
group  recognized  him  or  guessed  that  he  was  the 
man  they  had  waited  to  hear. 

Jake,  still  sitting  his  horse,  spoke  a  few  words  in 
the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  West,  and  then  prayed 
briefly.  Drawing  a  small  Bible  from  the  canteen  on 
his  saddle,  he  opened  it  and  began  his  sermon : 

"  Boys,  I  alius  carries  my  guide  Book,  an'  it  tells 
me  the  ranges  an'  brands  an'  sich  like.  I'm  goin'  to 
read  what  Paul  says  about  backslidin'  and  back- 
ridin'.  Paul  wus  a  character.  He  had  a  mind  o'  his 
ain,  an'  he  wasna  afeard  to  speak.  Wall,  he  says  in 
the  first  Corinthens,  in  the  tenth  chapter  and  verse 
twelve,    '  Let  him  that  thinks  he  stands  take  heed 
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lest  he  fall.'  An'  that  meaiiH,  don't  tliiiik  because  ye're 
ridin'  yo'll  no  ^et  a  tumble,  fur  the  cowboy  that  rides 
\vi'  his  head  too  high  will  sometimes  get  thrown  in  a 
h.idtrer  hole." 

As  he  spoke,  Jake  turned  upon  liis  horse's  back, 
Ills  r.iee  toward  the  tail  of  the  animal,  and  spoke  to 
liiiii  to  start.  Suddenly,  when  touched  by  the  spur, 
tlic  horse  bolted  and  Jake  was  thrown  to  the  ground. 
As  he  struck  it,  he  jerked  the  lariat,  which  he  still 
h<'M  in  his  hand,  and  brought  the  horse  to  a  stand. 
TuniiuLC  to  the  audience,  lie  said  : 

"  If  ye're  guilty  o'  backridin'  ye'll  get  left  every 
time.  Backridin'  is  backslidin'.  Seek  the  Lord,  an' 
when  ye're  workin'  on  His  range  never  ride  wi'  yer 
l);icl\  to  yer  horse's  head.  Fur  let  him  that  thinks 
lie's  ridin'  take  heed  or  he'll  fall. ' 

Alounti'ig  his  horse,  with  a  farewell  wave  of  the 
hand  to  hi  3  hearers,  Jake  rode  rapidly  away  over  the 
prairie,  leaving  the  listeners  to  his  brief  but  pointed 
sermon  visibly  impressed. 


Winter  had  returned  with  its  short  days  and  long, 
cold  nights.  The  rivers  were  frozen,  the  buffalo 
were  no  longer  seen,  the  antelope  kept  well  to  the 
slu'ltering  woods  and  mountains ;  the  wolves  alone 
roamed   the  prairie  in  search  of  food,  haunting  the 
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nei^Hiborliood  of  man.  The  snow  was  <leop,  ami 
TrKuiy  storms  swept  over  the  country,  making  tin- 
travelUnjif  very  difficult  and  often  dangerous.  The 
cowboys,  devoted  to  tlieir  work  and  the  care  of  the 
herds,  remained  on  the  ranges.  These  sailors  of  tlic 
prairies  are  daring  fellows,  and  liave  large,  true 
hearts.  The  ranchei's  cheereil  each  other  by  freiiuent 
visits — visits  which  extended  from  a  few  days  to 
two  or  three  months. 

At  night  they  gathered  around  the  large  stove, 
which  is  always  the  principal  article  of  furniture 
in  a  rancher's  shanty,  and  entertained  themselves  and 
each  other  by  telling  tales  of  adventure  and  repeating 
many  an  experience  of  their  life  on  the  prairie. 

Young  though  soiiie  of  them  were,  they  had  gone 
through  many  a  scene  of  temptation  and  trial,  had 
been  brought  safely  through  many  an  hour  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  These  experiences  had  hardened 
their  sinews  and  muscles,  developed  the  keen  sense  of 
sight  and  hearing,  as  well  as  the  readiness  of  resource 
and  rapidity  of  action  peculiar  to  the  cowboy.  It  was 
a  life  which  made  them  true  men,  faithful  to  their 
work  and  courageous  of  heart. 

It  was  on  a  bitterly  cold  nigiit — just  how  cold 
no  one  cared  to  say  ;  the  experience  of  that  winter 
was  sufficient  for  any  tenderfoot  on  the  prairie — that 
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the  cowboys  at  Oxloy  raneli  were  ^jatliered  around  a 
i-oMiiii^^  tire  recounting'  their  individual  exploit.s.  The 
iMiiil-wa^'on  liad  been  detained  soniewliere  by  the  deep 
SHOW  :  literature,  always  scanty,  was  thus  scantier 
than  ever,  and  the  boys  had  no  other  source  of  enter- 
liiiiuiient. 

•'Five  years  a<;-()  I  wus  workino- on  a  ranch  in  the 
I  litter  Hoot  valley,  when  I  had  a  pretty  close  shave," 
s;ii<l  Tom  Jones,  an  industrious,  stron<^-linibed,  stron^'- 
iiiinded  youn^  man,  who  was  as  true  and  darin<jj  as  he 
w.is  strong.  "  Those  wur  the  Indian  times,  and  I 
wus  <n"een  at  the  ))usiness.  I  didn't  know  when  to 
shoot  an  Indian  and  when  to  let  him  alone.  Wall, 
the  boss  was  going  away  fur  a  month,  an'  he  put  me 
in  charge,  an'  I  was  getting  good  pay,  so  I  says  to 
myself,  I'm  going  to  do  my  level  best  fur  him,  an'  let 
him  see  that  I  can  work  V)etter  for  him  behind  his 
back  than  when  he's  here  alius  a  watchin'  us.  I  wus 
ill  the  saddle  from  mornin'  to  night,  an'  you  bet  I 
<(ot  pretty  tired ;  but  I  wus  a  bit  afeard  the  Indians 
W(juld  play  sharp  on  me  when  the  boss  wus  away. 
The  cattle  wur  strayin'  pretty  hard,  an'  I  got  it 
into  my  head  thai:  there  wus  some  mischief  goin'  on, 
fur  after  I  had  got  them  all  bunched  up  an'  on  the 
range  feedin'  quiet  an'  contented,  next  day  they  wud 
ill!  be  scattered,  an'  I  had  to  go  after  them  again. 
3 
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"  'rijcro  wiiH  five  of  uh  on  the  nincli,  an'  nf'ttr 
talkin'  tlui  thin*;  over  wc;  made  up  our  inin<lH  tlim 
wo  wud  ifvi  all  the  cattle  in  a<:fain  an'  then  we'd  k('(|i 
a  watch  on  them.  We  started  out  after  layin'  our 
plans,  an'  after  a  lot  o'  hard  work  we  ^^ot  them  on 
the  ran^e.  We  war  used  uj),  hut  we  wur  so  an^iy  ^ 
at  havin'  to  do  so  nmch  that  we  determined  to  keti  li 
the  fellow  that  ^ave  us  the  trouble.  One  o'  tin 
hoys  took  the  first  part  o'  the  ni^ht,  an'  at  twelve 
o'clock  it  wus  my  turn  to  be  on  herd.  Wall,  T  wus 
tired  an'  not  in  the  best  trim  fur  doin'  any  fi^htin',  if 
there  wus  Indians  about;  but  I  wus  in  fur  it,  an'  of 
course  I  couldn't  back  out ;  besides,  I  wus  takin'  the 
place  o'  the  boss,  an'  I  had  to  see  that  everythin'  wus 
right.  I  had  a  good  strong  cup  o'  tea  at  the  raiicli 
an'  rode  out  to  take  my  partner's  place.  When  I  got 
up  to  the  spot  where  we  had  agreed  to  watch  I  saw  ^ 
him  sittin'  on  horseback,  never  movin'.  I  called  out 
low  so  as  no  one  else  wud  hear,  but  he  didn't  answer. 
It  was  dark  ;  I  rode  up  near  to  him.  •  My  man 
began  to  snort,  and  then  she  gave  a  terrible  spriii<,^ 
an'  bolted.  I  held  on  fur  a  minute  when,  whiz! 
whiz !  came  two  bullets  after  me.  Had  my  partnir 
turned  traitor,  or  did  he  think  that  I  was  an  Indian '. 
In  another  minute  an  Indian  came  rushin'  past  nu'. 
He  gave  a  wild  warwhoop  an'  mad  ^  a  swoop  at  me 
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willi  liis  I'i;,'  l<»iil'i),  l>ut  ill  tlur  darkiU'SH  he  hussimI  me. 
I  kept  a  sharp  lookout  Fur  \\\y  partner,  hut  I  couhhi't 
tiiid  him.  I  wuh  h)okin'  round  with  my  sharpshooter 
ill  inv  liJind,  when  I  saw  a  tall  ohject  coniin'  toward 
iiif.  1  ^rni.sped  my  revolver  firm  an'  kej)t  my  eye  on 
tlif  iiiovin'  figure — " 

Tom  had  reached  this  part  of  liis  story  when  tho 
t'owhoys,  who  had  heen  listening  intently,  started  and 
turned  their  heads.  There  was  an  unusual  noise  out- 
si*  Ic  Still  affected  hy  the  story  and  their  minds  full 
of  Indians  and  enemies,  they  drew  their  revolvers  and 
iii.iilc  i'or  the  door.  After  a  momentary  hesitation, 
the  first  one  to  reach  it  threw  it  wide  v)pcn.  It  was 
no  enemy,  although  the  noise  made  by  the  new-comers 
was  of  so  unusual  a  nature  as  to  startle  the  cowboys 
[ almost  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  the  discharge  of 
I  half  a  dozen  revolvers.  Upon  an  Indian  travaille, 
wrapped  in  a  buffalo  robe,  lay  a  man  apparently 
I  (lead  or  dying.  The  sound  of  the  travaille,  as  it 
was  dragged  over  the  frozf.'n  snow,  and  the  loud 
voices  and  shouts  of  the  two  horsemen  who  accom- 
panied it,  was  very  different  from  the  merry  laugh 
or  song  of  the  cowboy  and  the  swift  rush  of  his 
|]iorse's  feet  over  the  prairie  to  the  door  of  a  ranch. 

Tile  tlu'ee  men  had  been  out  hunting  cattle,  and 
late  that  afternoon  while  passing  some  Indian  lodges 
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at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  several  ugly  curs  ruslicii 
out  and  snapping  at  the  heels  of  the  horses  liaii 
made  them  rear  and  plunge.  The  horse  which  Sain 
Lynch  had  ridden  was  frightened  by  the  sudden  on- 
slaught  of  the  dogs,  had  kicked  and  plunged,  ami 
rearing,  had  fallen  over  backwards  with  his  ridn 
under  him. 

Sam's  companions  thought  at  first  that  he  \\',b 
killed,  and  the  Indians  had  rushed  out  to  see  tin 
victim  of  the  calamity.  They  carried  him  into  on* 
of  the  lodges  and  the  medicine-men  gave  him  soiiii 
of  their  remedies ;  but  his  comrades,  fearing  that  In 
might  have  sustained  some  internal  injuries,  thou^^lit 
it  would  be  unwise  to  trust  to  the  knowledge  of  tli 
Indian  doctor.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  conscious 
ness,  they  secured  the  loan  of  a  travaille  and  started 
hoping  to  find  better  medical  aid  and  care  for  hiin 
at  one  of  the  ranchca.  They  travelled  several  wearv 
miles  and  reached  the  Oxley  ranch,  as  we  have  seen 
after  dark. 

The  lads  lifted  the  injured,  apparently  dying  man 
and  carried  him  into  the  shanty.  They  laid  him  on 
the  best  couch  they  possessed,  thinking  only  of  makini' 
him  as  comfortable  as  their  means  and  the  accom 
modation  at  their  command  would  permit.  Althon^'li! 
the  storm  was  still  severe,  one  of  them  set  out  iiu 
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seiirch  of  a  doctor,  ridiiifij  tit'ty  miles  to  reach  one  and 
|])rocure  his  services. 

When  Sam  had  been  obliged  to  seek  his  straying 
Iciittle  his  wife  was  ill,  and  his  only  child,  a  little 
urirl  five  years  of  age,  had  succeeded  in  finding  an 
Indian  woman  to  take  care  of  them  during  his 
absence :  but  the  boys,  knowing  how  dependent  they 
were  upon  Sam,  felt  that  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  restore  him  to  the  wife  and  child  w^ho  needed  his 
care  and  protection.  When  the  doctor  had  examined 
i  Sam's  injuries  he  shook  his  head,  and  told  the  men 
tliat  though  he  would  probably  recover  he  would  be 
la  cripple  for  life. 

During  the  three  or  four  weeks  that  Sam  lay  at 
tlie  Oxley  ranch  he  was  well  cared  for  by  the  rough 
llmt  kindly  cowboys,  and  when  he  was  able  to  move 
I  tliey  took  him  home.     Sam  was  not  able  to  ride,  so  a 
Ibuekboard  was  called  into  requisition  for  his  conv^ey- 
'ance.     He  was  very  grateful  to   tliem  for  all  their 
I  care,  and  when  one  of  them  put  fifty  dollars  into  his 
hand,  telling  him  they  had  made  it  up  among  them- 
selves to  help  him  to  keep  hunger  from  his  door  until 
lie  was  able  to  fight  it  himself,  he  knew  not  how  to 
express  his  thanks.     Rough,  kindly  lads,  they  prof- 
fered their  gift  in  so  unostentatious  a  manner  that 
the  value  of  it  was  enhanced    tenfold   both  in   the 
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lieart  of  the  recipient  and  in  the  si^ht  of  the  Giver  of 
all  good  gifts. 

Sam  found  his  wife  very  low,  but  she  seemed  to 
be  comfortable.  When  he  went  round  the  house  and 
into  the  out-buildings  he  was  struck  by  the  neatness 
and  evidence  of  care  and  comfort  he  found  every- 
where. There  were  several  cords  of  wood  piled  neatly 
in  one  place,  and  a  (quantity  split  up  and  laid  in  the 
yard.  The  stables  were  clean,  the  small  storehouse 
had  been  repaired ;  there  was  an  abundance  of  food 
provided,  and  there  were  several  hand-made  articles 
of  furniture  in  the  house  Sam  did  not  remember 
having  seen  before.  Someone  had  certainly  been 
taking  a  deep  and  helpful  interest  in  his  affairs 
during  his  absence.  Who  it  was  he  could  not  tell. 
His  wife  was  unable  to  answer  any  questions  ho 
might  ask ;  she  seemed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  he  needed  no  experienced  eye  to  tell  him  that  her 
hours  were  numbered.  He  was  still  so  weak  from 
the  effects  of  his  accident  that  the  little  exertion 
wearied  him.  Sitting  down  in  a  chair  by  the  fire, 
unable  to  do  anything  except  to  watch  the  dying 
woman,  he  let  his  thoughts  dwell  upon  his  many 
troubles,  while  he  wondered  from  whom  the  strange 
help  had  come. 

Presently  his  wife  opened  her  eyes  and  beckoned 
him  to  her  side. 
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"Sam,"  slie  Scaid  feebly,  "you  have  l)ecn  a  <;oo(l 
liusliand  to  me.  When  you  got  hurt  I  thought  I 
wouM  (lie,  and  I  was  so  anxious  about  you  and 
Minnie.  My  heart  was  hard  against  God  and  I  could 
not  weep.  I  could  not  see  why  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  suffer  so  much,  but  I  can  see  it  all  now,  and 
as  I  lie  here  at  night  praying  I  can  say,  '  Thy  will  be 
(lone !'  I  know  it  is  hard  to  think  what  will  become 
of  you  when  I  am  gone,  Minnie  so  young  and  you  so 
crippled,  but  God  has  been  good  to  us.  You  see  how 
things  have  been  provided  for  us  while  you  were 
away,  an'  I'm  sure  you  will  not  suffer  after  I'm  gone. 
Never  look  to  yourself,  but  trust  in  the  wisdom  of 
our  Father  in  heaven,"  and  she  sank  back  on  the 
pillow  exhausted  with  the  long  speech.  Sam  looked 
at  her  with  loving,  sad  eyes.  He  said  nothing,  but 
was  thinking  seriously  of  her  words,  and  .vondering 
what  the  end  would  be. 

The  future  was  desolate  to  the  poor  man  as  he  sat 
til  inking,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  no  sound  in  the 
room  but  the  labored  breathing  of  the  sick  woman. 
The  door  opened  and  Sam  raised  his  head.  It  was 
Broncho  Jake  with  his  arms  laden  witli  parcels.  He 
ha<l  been  away  to  the  settlement,  and  was  now  return- 
ing with  a  supply  of  groceries  for  the  house.  Putting 
them  down  on  the  table  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Sam. 
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"  Saiu,  my  lioart  is  .sore  fur  ye,"  lie  said  gently. 
"  You  an'  me  liave  been  friends  fur  many  years,  an'  I 
has  come  to  help  ye.  When  ye  wus  liurt  I  wus  a 
ridin'  the  range  just  doin'  the  work  of  a  Gospel  cow- 
boy, an'  one  o'  the  lads  told  me  about  yer  wife.  I 
wus  readin'  the  Guide  Book  an'  I  seed  my  brand,  an' 
as  I  wus  lookin'  at  it  I  could  see  the  bulletin  o'  the 
Cowboys'  Association  had  on  i^  the  words,  '  Pure 
religion  an'  undefiled  before  God  an'  the  Father  is 
this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion, an'  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.' 
Now  that  means  when  anybody  is  sick  or  poor  there's 
no  use  singin'  an'  prayin'  if  there's  no  wood  in  the 
house.  It  means  that  if  ye  would  serve  the  Maister 
ye're  to  chop  wood  fur  the  sick,  mind  the  house, 
make  a  chair,  carry  in  water,  and  get  them  som'at  to 
eat.  Singin'  an'  prayin'  isna  religion.  The  Maistei- 
healed  the  sick  an'  helped  the  poor,  an'  did  all  His 
singin'  an'  prayin'  after.  If  ye  liavena  anything  to 
eat  ye  canna  sing  very  well,  an'  if  there's  no  wood  fur 
the  stove  an'  it's  a  cold  day,  ye  canna  pray  very  hard. 
Afore  I  start  on  a  long  trip  I  alius  feed  my  horse 
well,  an'  that's  how  God  does.  He  fills  ye  wi'  the 
good  things  so  ye  can  sing  an'  pray." 

The  change  in  the  surroundings  on  Sam's  small 
ranch    was    thus    due    to    Jake's     kindly,    practical 
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Christianity.  He  had  obeyed  tlie  instructions  lie  had 
found  in  tlie  bulletin  of  the  Cowboys'  Association,  as 
lie  called  it,  and  came  to  the  aid  of  the  wife  of  his 
friend,  her  helpless  condition  being  sufficient  reason 
to  him  for  leaving  the  preaching  for  the  doing  of 
God's  Word.  The  journey  was  a  long  one,  but  Jake 
was  strong  and  happy.  He  sang  as  he  rode  over  the 
prairie,  his  heart  full  of  gratitude  to  God  for  giving 
him  the  health  and  strength  by  which  he  was  able  to 
come  10  the  aid  of  the  helpless.  He  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  chopping  wood,  preparing  or  earning 
food  for  those  who  were  unable  to  work  for  them- 
selves. His  place  for  the  present  time  was  in  Sam's 
shantv. 

When  work  for  the  day  or  hour  was  done  the 
two  men  sat  by  the  stove  and  talked,  speaking  in 
subdued  tones  that  they  might  not  disturb  the  sick 
woman.  She  was  very  low,  and  they  both  felt  the 
approach  of  the  death-angel  could  not  long  be  delayed. 
Sam's  little  daughter  clung  to  her  father's  knee,  her 
loving,  (juestioning  glances  divided  between  his  sad 
face  and  the  bed  where  her  mother  lay.  The  Indian 
woman  passed  to  and  fro  in  her  tender  ministrations, 
proving  herself  a  kind  and  capable  nurse.  Jake 
prepared  all  the  meals,  and  with  kind  words  of 
'iicouragement   he   persuaded    Sam    to   eat,  and    by 
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koopinj^  up  his  slowly  returninf^  strength  be  more 
hopeful  for  the  future.  He  had  brou^lit  iiiediciiic 
and  food  for  the  invalid,  too,  and  when  she  was 
awake  and  could  understand  him,  he  talked  to  her 
of  the  better  land  where  she  should  ere  long  find 
rest  and  peace. 

Two  days  passed  in  anxious  watching  before  the 
end  came.  Late  in  the  evening  while  the  Indian 
woman  sat  at  the  bedside,  she  noted  a  change  in  the 
sick  woman.  She  called  the  family  together  that 
they  might  say  the  last  words  permitted  them  before 
her  spirit  departed  on  the  long  journey  to  its  eternal 
home.  As  they  w^aited  her  lips  moved,  and  Sam, 
bending  down,  caught  the  words,  "  Meet  me  there  " ; 
then  as  he  lifted  the  child  Minnie  to  kiss  her  mother, 
a  smile  of  joy  passed  over  her  face,  and  she  closed  her 
eyes  as  the  spirit  passed  without  a  sigh  to  its  rest. 

Sam  wept  bitterly  when  all  was  over.  She  had 
been  a  good  wife,  and  now  that  she  was  dead  he  felt 
alone  and  desolate  indeed. 


Sunset  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  grand  sight. 
Tts  loveliness  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  The 
lofty  and  varied  mountains  rear  their  majestic  heads 
high  into  h'^avens  that  seem  aglow  with  fire ;  clouds 
lined  with  silver  and  gold  guard  the  topmost  heights. 
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Tlu!  lincH  uf  li{^ht  and  shade  deepen  the  ^lory  of  the 
sk\ ,  until  the  beholder  stands  entranced  with  the 
Ix'iiuty  of  the  scene.  It  was  on  sucli  an  evening, 
wlien  the  radiance  of  the  heavens  seemed  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever,  that  the  mourners  laid  their  dead  in 
her  grave  upon  the  prairie  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

They  placed  the  coffin  on  a  travaille  and  drew  it 
to  the  spot  Jake  and  Sam  had  chosen  for  the  grave. 
Jake  knelt  upon  the  ground  and  offered  up  one  of  his 
simple,  manly  prayers — a  prayer  for  strength  to  be 
<(iven  to  the  mourners  and  of  trust  in  the  Almighty. 
After  they  had  covered  the  grave  they  planted  a  few 
flowers  in  the  upturned  soil,  and  placed  a  small 
upright  board  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  inscribing  on 
it  the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased. 

On  the  Sa,turday  morning  following  Jake  bade  his 
friend  good-bye.  He  had  to  keep  an  engagement  he 
liad  made  to  preach  at  Macleod,  on  Sunday.  Jake 
often  claimed  the  prairie  as  his  church,  though  he 
sometimes  called  it  his  "range."  His  favorite  pulpit 
was  his  horse,  and  he  felt  more  at  home  on  the  back 
of  this  faithful  friend  than  he  would  have  done  in  a 
beautiful  walnut  pulpit  such  as  the  preachers  have  in 
the  city  churches. 

A  large  congregation  had  assembled  in  one  of  the 
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billiard  halls  in  MacleoJ  on  that  Sunday  mornin;,' 
to  hear  the  "  Go.spel  cowboy  "  preach.  The  majority 
of  the  men  were  drawn  thither  by  the  report  of  the 
strange  style  of  his  preaching,  but  there  were  many 
who  had  been  helped  at  various  times  by  Jake,  and 
their  gratitude  and  love  constrained  them  to  meet  and 
hear  again  the  man  who  had  done  so  much  for  them. 
They  were  Jake's  "  boys,"  and  he  felt  he  had  a  claim 
upon  them.  The  singing  of  the  congregation  was 
hearty  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  only  two 
or  three  women  among  them  ;  but  the  old-timers  and 
the  cowboys  could  sing,  and  at  this  meeting  they 
sang  out  lustily  and  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves. 

A  simple  prayer  was  uttered,  and  then  after  the 
singing  of  another  hymn  Jake  addressed  his  hearers. 
He  would  not  call  it  a  sermon,  just  a  talk ;  yet  if 
a  sermon  means  talking  with  effect  upon  religious 
themes,  Jake  was  an  impressive  preacher.  He  could 
describe  in  his  western  phraseology  religious  life  us 
it  ought  to  be  on  the  prairie.  He  did  not,  however, 
always  confine  himself  to  the  prairie,  although  he 
was  so  enamored  of  it,  and  understood  it  so  well,  that 
die  felt  more  at  home,  and  therefore  talked  more  fre- 
(piently  on  the  subjects  the  cowboys  could  handle, 
and  that  he  could  spiritualize  for  their  benefit. 

Christ  was  his  "  Maister  "  or  "  Boss,"  and  to  be  ;i 
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si imcr  was  to  be  "lost  on  tho  prairie  in  h  blizzard." 
Soiiu'tinies  he  took  a  text,  but  he  often  began  with  a 
stoiy,  and  as  the  men  listened  more  attentively  he 
spiiitualized  it  and  directed  them  through  it  to  the 
(}()S})el  of  Christ.  Generally  he  had  a  definite  aim 
ill  addressing  the  cowboys.  He  did  not  preach  merely 
to  explain  a  text ;  he  had  always  a  target  to  hit,  or, 
as  lie  expressed  it,  '*  I  alius  try  to  hit  the  mark  when 
I  ])oint  my  talk  at  the  boys." 

The  men  at  Macleod  listened  attentively  to  Jake's 
'liscourse,  seriously  impressed  when  he  clot-  id  with 
tlie  following  earnest  words : 

"  Boys,  it's  easy  work  to  throw  a  steer,  but  ye 
canna  tie  him  down  alone.  Ye  maun  get  the  boys 
to  help  ye.  That's  what  the  heathen  parsons — mis- 
sionaries, I  think,  they  call  them — are  tryin'  to  do. 
Tlity  canna  throw  down  sin  themselves,  and  they  hae 
to  call  upon  the  Christians  to  help  them.  They  canna 
all  run  to  their  call,  so  they  jist  send  some  dollars  an' 
let  other  folks  go  in  their  place.  That's  the  way  they 
throw  down  sin  in  Africa  and  China.  I  never  wus 
there,  but  I  heard  the  parsons  who  wur  there  tell 
tlie  stories,  an'  they  ought  to  know.  Wall,  boys, 
ye  know  Long  Sam,  wha  got  hurt  in  the  winter. 
Wall,  his  wife  has  just  faded  away  like  a  snowdrift 
in  a  Chinook  wind,  an'  there's  Sam  an'  the  wee  lass 
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left.  Sam's  a  cri])plo,  an'  now  an'  a<^ain  poverty 
conies  in  at  tlie  back  door,  an'  8ani  tries  to  throw 
liini  an'  tie  him,  but  tlie  rascal  sits  down  in  every 
room  in  tlie  house,  an'  then  the  poor  fellow  lies  down 
exhausted,  and  he  says,  '  I'm  beaten.'  Wall,  boys.  1 
wjint  ye  to  lend  us  a  hand  in  tethering  the  beast,  an' 
if  ye'U  throw  yer  lariat  ye  can  capture  the  aniiiwil 
an'  corral  him,  so  that  he'll  no'  do  any  harm.  So 
here's  my  hat,  lads ;  pass  it  round  an'  drop  in  yer 
dollars  fur  Sam  an'  his  wee  lass.  Ye  a'  ken  him,  an' 
he's  worth  more  than  ye  a'  kin  gie  him.  The  Maister 
will  pay  ye  back  wi'  interest  when  ye  go  to  the  bank 
on  the  day  ye  want  to  draw  out  yer  savin's." 

Jake's  hat  vvas  passed  around,  and  although  no 
warning  had  been  given,  and  therefore  no  opportunity 
to  prepare  themselves  for  it,  still  they  carried  about 
with  them  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  whentlii 
hat  was  emptied  on  tlie  billiard  table  and  counted, 
there  were  over  one  hundred  and  twelve  dollars. 

Jake  thanked  the  boys,  offered  a  brief  prayer,  and 
retired  to  the  house  of  a  friend  to  spend  the  evenin^,^ 
Early  next  morning  he  was  seen  crossing  the  river, 
well  laden  with  supplies,  starting  northward,  and 
singing  a  hymn  as  he  rode. 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  second  day  Jake  reached 
his  destination   with   the  goods   he   had   purchased 
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jis  tilt'  result  of  his  missionary  sermon,  and  there  was 
|)i«ji('('  and  plenty  in  Sam's  home  for  a  lon<;  time. 

That  was  an  effective  sermon,  for  Sam  was  never 
allowed  to  want  after  that  day.  He  was  able  to  do 
a  lew  chores,  but  not  sufficient  to  make  a  living. 
.Minnie  became  the  cowboys'  favorite  and  Jake's 
jii'i)f''<j(',  and  she  was  well  provided  for  with  so  njany 
licnefactors.  The  mavrocks  were  ^iven  to  lier  wlien- 
over  any  were  found  upon  tlie  round-up,  and  some  of 
the  boys  occasionally  brought  her  a  land),  so  that  in 
II  short  time  she  had  quite  a  band  of  cattle  and  a 
<,'0()(lly-sized  flock  of  sheep. 


One  morning  before  sunrise,  in  the  early  autumn, 
a  solitary  traveller  was  seen  riding  hurriedly  toward 
the  mountains,  apparently  on  some  mission.  He 
stopped  to  rest  his  horse  and  partake  of  some  food, 
iuul  then  he  continued  his  journey.  As  he  rode 
he  sang  occasionally  a  few  snatches  of  song.  He 
was  well  laden,  and  seemed  to  be  going  a  long  dis- 
tance. He  entered  one  of  the  mountain  passes,  and 
when  he  had  reached  the  top  of  a  foot-hill  from 
which  he  could  command  a  wide  view  of  the  country 
helow,  he  alighted,  and  took  a  survey  of  the  plains. 
Having  glanced  around  and  feasted  his  soul  upon 
tlie  beauties   of  nature,   he  took  off  his  hat,  knelt 
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upon  the  f^roiuid  Mini  prayed.  What  a  manly  couii- 
tcnanco  he  wore,  and  how  strikin;^  was  the  attitiidt 
of  this  noble  man !  It  was  Jake,  the  Warden  of 
the  Phiin.s. 

At  a  j^athering  of  cowhoys  where  lie  had  preachcil 
the  day  before,  he  bade  them  good-bye,  saying  tluit 
he  was  going  west,  as  many  settlers  were  now  com- 
ing to  the  country,  and  they  were  getting  parsons  to 
take  care  of  them.  He  felt  constrained  to  seek  out 
the  cowboys  and  old-timers  farther  west,  so  he  had 
decided  to  leave  his  ol<l  mission-field. 

Several  of  his  friends  protested,  but  Jake  was  tiriii. 
Lest  there  might  be  a  demonstration  in  his  favor  liu 
had  left  early  in  the  morning. 

The  last  we  heard  of  Jake  was  that  he  was  doin;' 
pioneer  work  among  the  miners  in  the  Kootenav 
country,  and  lielping  many  toward  a  nobler  life  and 
deeper  devotion  to  the  truth. 

Upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
there  arc  many  hearts  that  remember  with  joy  the 
([uaint  seriDons  of  the  cowboy  preacher,  and  some 
are  living  better  lives  to-day  in  the  shanties  because 
they  cherish  the  teaching  of  the  stalwart  Warden  of 
the  Plains. 
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SOKOA  was  tlu'  Ifeautit'ul  «lan<>litor  of  a  cliief 
of  one  of  tlie  tribes  of  tlu;  l^Iackfoot  Con- 
fcfleracy.  She  was  admired  not  only  for  her 
jit  rsoiial  attractions,  but  (|uite  as  much  for  In  r  j^entle 
disposition  and  winniii;jj  ways. 

Tlie  Fish  Eater's  band  had  ^^one  south  to  hunt  the 
burtiilo,  and  were  encamped  on  tlie  l)ank  of  the 
muddy  Missouri.  These  warrioi's  were  famous  for 
their  prowess,  and  thou^li  tliey  were  occasionally 
iittackerl  ])y  the  Crow  Indians,  and  had  some  of  their 
horses  stolen,  they  were  not  afraid  of  their  enemies. 
They  were  well  ecpiipped  with  ^uns  and  cartridf^es, 
and  felt  that  they  could  easily  defeat  any  foe  of  ecpial 
numbers  who  molested  them. 

It  was  durino-  this  hunting-  expedition   that   in  a 

beautifully  ])ainted  bufi'alo-skin  lodge  an  Indian  babe 

was  Ijorn.     Tlie  women  flocked  to  the  old  chief's  lodw 

I  wlk'ii  the  medicine- woman  announced  that  it  had  a 
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new  occupant,  but  when  they  were  told  the  baby 
was  a  girl  they  grieved.  The  sad  conditions  of  thoir 
own  lives  made  them  feel  keenly  for  the  child  who, 
if  her  life  were  spared,  must  bear  the  same  burdens 
and  endure  the  same  weary,  monotonous  existence  of 
toil  and  misery  as  they.  The  beauty  of  the  babe  as  it 
grew,  however,  pleased  them  so  much  that  they  forgot 
the  sorrow  of  the  future  in  the  joy  of  the  present.  She 
was  fairer  than  the  other  babes  in  the  camp,  and  this 
sent  a  thrill  to  the  hearts  of  the  women.  They  loved 
the  maidens  who  were  fair,  or  hated  them  when  tliev 
grew  jealous  of  their  charms.  The  babe  thrived  ami 
grew  lovelier  day  by  day,  its  jet-black  hair  and  eyes 
enhancing  the  beauty  and  fairness  of  the  face. 

It  was  evening  when  the  chief  returned  from  his 
hunting  expedition.  The  mother  had  prepared  the 
choice  pieces  of  buffalo  meat  for  his  meal,  and  w^aiteil 
anxiously  for  the  moment  when  he  should  ask  for  the 
child ;  but  he  entered  silently  and  without  any  greet- 
ing, as  was  the  Indian  custom.  He  was  esteemed  a 
great  chief  and  had  to  maintain  nis  dignity,  therefore 
could  not  condescend  to  notice  his  wife  and  children 
even  after  a  long  absence. 

Taking  iiis  accustomed  seat  opposite  the  lodge  door 
tlie  food  was  placed  before  him  on  the  ground,  \m\ 
{is'  he  lay  half  v^clining  he  partook  of  it  heartily 
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but  without  betraying  hunger  or  haste.  After  supper 
the  old  men  of  the  camp  dropped  in  one  by  one  to 
li'jirii  the  success  of  his  expedition,  and  to  talk  over 
matters  that  were  interesting  to  them  all. 

The  little  swinging  hammock  made  of  an  old 
blanket  thrown  over  two  ropes  that  were  fastened 
to  Jie  lodge  poles — the  ends  of  the  blanket  so  placed 
inside  that  the  weight  of  its  occupant  might  hold  it 
down — contained  the  tiny  stranger. 

The  babe  was  hidden  snugly  within  a  moss-bag. 
This  moss-bag  was  richly  ornamented,  and  embroid- 
ered with  beads  and  colored  porcupine  quills.     It  was 
closed  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  laced 
up  after  the  babe  was  placed  in  the  soft  moss  with 
J  wliich  it  was  lined.     The  bag  fitted  closely  about  the 
1  head  and  neck,  leaving  only  the  face  exposed.    When 
j  the  mother  is  tired  carrying  her  child  she  rests  the 
moss-bag  upright .  against  the  wall,  or  hangs  it  up 
I  from  the  side  of  the  lodge  with  the  babe  in  it.    When 
she  ooes  to  visit  friends  at  a  distance  she  rides  on 
horseback  in  the  same  fashion  as  a  man,  and  straps 
the  moss-bag  with   its  occupant  to  the  horn  of  the 
piddle  or  slings  it  over  her  back.     Wheii  she  walks 
[the  iiivaria])le  custom  is  to  carry   the   babe   on  her 
[back,  well  up  on  the  shoulders.     Some  of  these  moss- 
Ibuos  are  very  handsomely  ornamented,  the  Indian 
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mothers  bein<(  as  proud  of  them  as  the  fair  daughters 
of  the  civilized  race  are  of  the  tasteful,  dainty  clotliiiifr 
of  their  children. 

This  particular  moss-bag  was  very  often  filled  with 
dry,  soft  moss,  that  the  child  might  be  comfortul)le 
and  happy  in  its  dainty  nest.  On  the  night  of  tlie 
chief's  return  it  had  been  more  than  usually  wel 
arranged  and  laid  in  the  hammock. 

The   large   pipe   was   prepared,   the    tobacco  and 
klnni-kinnick  brought  out,  and  after  the  chief  had 
finished   his  meal  the    pipe  was   filled,    lighted   and 
passed  around  from  left  to  right.     Each  member  of  I 
the  company  took  a  few  strong  whiffs,  some  of  the 
old  men  swallowing  the  last  one  and  expelling  the! 
smoke    through   their    nostrils.      The    evening   \\&> 
passed    in  animated  conversation,  the    chief  leadinj] 
and    the   others  listening    patiently,  adding    to   the 
general  interest  by  uttering  a  few  words  of  approval 
When    the   conversation    ended    the   guests    retireJ 
(piietly,  and  the    old    chief,  after  taking  a   peep  ail 
the    sleeping   balje,   turned    on   his   side  and  sougliil 
repose ;  but  as  he  lay  jn  his  hard  couch  a  smile  oil 
satisfaction  played  on  his  features — the  stern  counte- 
nance of  the  warrior  had  relaxed  under  the  infliienct| 
of  an  awaken(Hl  love  for  the  little  child. 
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sviiipfitliy  and  love ;  he  had  lived  for  so  many  years 
in  the  midst  of  war  and  crime,  and  had  witnessed 
such  acts  of  cruelty  connnitted  against  his  kindred 
by  war  parties  from  other  tribes,  or  marauding  bands 
of  white  men,  that  his  heart  was  hardened.  He 
SL'kloin  smiled  ;  the  joyous  spirit  of  his  youth  had 
departed,  and  left  him  old  and  sad. 

When  (piite  a  youth  he  had  resolved  to  devote  his 
life  to  tlie  service  of  the  gods,  and  for  a  long  time  he 
I'lijoyed  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  he  was  doing 
riuht.  Then  came  a  time  of  famine  and  sickness  in 
tlie  tribe,  during  which  the  people  died  in  great 
imnibers  and  food  was  very  scarce.  The  people 
prayed,  but  no  answer  came  to  their  prayers ;  then 
tliey  plunged  into  all  sorts  of  wickedness,  heedless  of 
the  evil  that  was  sure  to  follow. 

After  he  was  elected  a  chief  he  had  been  subjected 
to  many  jealousies  by  those  who  had  professed  to  be 
Ills  .iearest  friends.  He  felt  that  hypocrisy  was 
rampant  and  friendship  hollow.  The  gods  were  angry 
with  him,  and  they  had  leagued  his  friends  and 
enemies  in  common  warfare  against  him.  Naturally 
slow  of  speech,  he  grew  still  more  reserved  and 
taciturn.  He  was,  how^ever,  energetic  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office  as  chief,  and  thus  maintained 
liis  inlhience  over  the  people. 
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The  (juiet  siiiile  which  now  lingered  on  his  features 
as  he  retired  to  rest  after  he  had  looked  upon  the  face 
of  the  child,  betrayed  that  there  were  depths  of 
afiection  in  his  nature  still  untouched  despite  the 
many  years  of  pain,  warfare  and  jealousy. 

Nothing  eventful  occurred  during  the  night.  The 
morning  sun  rose  bright  and  glorious ;  an  hour  later 
the  camp  was  all  astir,  busy  with  the  duties  Jiiid 
occupations  of  the  day.  Amid  the  bustle  around  him 
the  chief  lay  still,  taking  needed  rest  after  the  toil  of 
the  expedition.  When  he  aw^oke  late,  his  meal  of 
buffalo  meat  and  tea  was  set  before  him.  After  In 
had  eaten  heartily,  the  visitors  of  the  night  befon 
returned  to  talk  on  matters  affecting  the  camps  and 
to  relate  the  various  events  that  had  occurred  duriiij; 
his  absence. 

Time  w^ore  on  ;  day  after  day  w^as  passed  in  the 
same  dull  routine.  Now  and  then  the  monotony  was 
enlivened  by  the  report  of  strange  Indians  being  in 
the  vicinity  and  by  the  return  of  the  young  men  from 
hunting  or  horse -stealing  expeditions.  The  babe  in 
the  old  chief's  lodge  grew  and  increased  in  beauty 
every  day.  They  named  her  Asokoa,  and  the  toddling 
prattler  answered  readily  when  they  spoke  her  name, 

Asokoa's  dress  was  a  beautiful  garment  of  soft 
antelope   skin,   made   after   the   fashion   of    a   ctipe 
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ri'jichiiig  nearly  to  liur  feet,  frino-ed  at  the  edges  and 
studded  with  several  rows  of  hear's  teeth  and  claws, 
SI)  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians.  Her  moccasins 
were  soft  and  pliable,  beautifully  endjroidered  with 
dvt'd  porcupine  quills.  A  pair  of  heavy  shells  hung 
t'lom  her  ears,  around  her  neck  a  string  of  bear's 
claws,  upon  her  wrists  a  number  of  bracelets  made  of 
riii(,^s  of  brass,  and  smaller  rings  of  the  same  bright 
iiu'tal  covered  her  fingers  between  the  first  and 
second  joints.  Her  cheeks  and  the  parting  of  her 
liair  were  painted  with  vermilion,  and  the  long  black 
tresses  of  the  child  were  neatly  combed  and  hung 
down  her  back. 

Twelve  years  passed  (juickly  amid  the  merry 
laughter  and  free  out-door  life  and  sports  of  the 
camp,  and  the  love  and  peace  which  dwelt  in  the 
l(xlge  of  the  old  chief.  Asokoa  was  still  the  pet  of 
tlie  lodge  and  the  pride  of  the  old  man's  heart,  but 
because  of  her  sex  she  occupied  an  inferior  position 
and  had  to  submit  to  the  customs  of  the  people. 

Woman  had  not  always  been  degraded,  for  in  the 
early  years  of  the  history  of  Aie  Indians  she  had  held 
e([ual  rights  with  the  men,  those  of  each  sex  perform- 
ing their  own  duties  and  being  honored  by  the  other 
for  the  possession  of  sterling  (qualities  essentially  their 
own.     But   the    circumstances   of    the    Indians    had 
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cluiii<,^('(_l,  aiifl  with  tlie  cluin<j^<'  came  a  njradual  revolu- 
tion of  tlie  oM  customs. 

One  (lay  tliere  came  to  the  lodj^nj  of  Asokoa's  father 
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an  old  man  named  ltiimiin<^  weer,  who  was  neld  ni 
threat  esteem  by  the  peopk'  as  a  warrior.  He  would 
sit  for  hours  smokin*;'  and  recounting  his  many  adven- 
tures, his  hairbreadth  escapes  from  war  parties  of 
the  Crows,  Sioux  and  (ii-os  V^entres,  the  numerous 
scalp-locks  he  had  taken  and  the  horses  he  had 
stolen.  Although  he  repeated  his  stories  frecpiently, 
the  same  respect  was  shown  and  the  same  applause 
accorded  as  had  greeted  the  first  recital. 

Asokoa  listened  with  the  same  attention  as  tlie 
others,  and  while  she  admired  the  old  man's  couraue 
and  enthusiasm,  thoutj^ht  no  more  of  him  than  anv 
child  of  fourteen  would  of  a  man  of  sixty  years  of 
age.  The  chief  and  Running  Deer  had  several  private 
conversations,  which  invariably  ended  in  some  close 
bargain  relative  to  camp  affairs. 

Two  or  three  weeks  passed  and  one  day  a  youn^ 
man  rode  up  to  the  lodge  door  and  called  out  tlie 
chief's  name.  The  latter  rose  and  went  out,  and  after 
carefully  examining  the  four  young  horses  the  youuf]^ 
man  had  brought,  and  being  (piite  satisfied  of  their 
soundness,  he  bade  him  drive  them  into  his  band. 

The  chief  then  returned  to  the  lodge  and  the  meal 
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Asokoii  liad  prepared  for  him.  He  was  restless  and 
evidently  troubled  in  mind.  Occasionally  he  would 
cast  furtive  glances  about  him,  and  seemed  to  be 
listening  for  the  approach  of  someone.  His  wives 
ami  children  noted  this  uneasiness,  and  remembered 
he  had  acted  in  the  same  manner  when  he  had  feared 
the  approach  of  a  large  war  party  of  Assiniboines. 
They  feared  another  attack  was  threatened,  but  dare 
not  ask  any  questions. 

I^resently  the  sound  of  horses  approaching  the 
lodge  was  heard,  and  again  the  chief  was  called  upon 
by  name.  He  went  out,  but  returned  immediately  and 
told  Asokoa  there  was  a  beautiful  horse  and  saddle 
waiting  for  her  at  the  door.  It  was  the  gift  of 
Running  Deer,  and  he  had  come  to  take  her  to  his 
lodge,  for  she  was  now  his  wife  and  must  dwell  with 
him  for  the  future. 

Asokoa  turned  pale,  and  startled  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  announcement,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
wept.  Then  trembling  from  head  to  foot  with  grief 
and  anger,  she  gathered  her  clothes  and  ornaments 
together  and  tore  herself  away  from  the  home  of  her 
childhood  where  so  many  happy  days  had  been  spent. 
She  had  admired  Running  Deer  when  he  visited  her 
father's  lodge,  listened  with  interest  to  his  adventures, 
hut  how  could  she  love  him  ?     She  was  still  a  child, 
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only  fourteen,  and  she  had  been  given  in  marrianjo 
without  her  knowledge  to  a  man  of  sixty.  For  the 
consideration  of  four  horses  she  had  been  sold  into 
slavery,  doomed  to  live  secluded,  to  wait  on  clie 
capricious  humors  of  an  old  man,  to  be  one  of  the 
favored  in  his  Indian  harem. 

It  was  the  custom,  and  so  it  would  be  useless 
for  her  to  speak  a  word  of  protest.  Mounting  tlie 
horse  she  rode  away  quietly  in  the  company  of  her 
husband.  After  a  ride  of  about  three  miles  they 
reached  the  camp  and  the  lodge  which  was  to  be  her 
home.  The  women  came  out  to  meet  her,  and  a  few 
of  her  friends  gathered  around,  but  in  silence  she 
unsaddled  the  horse,  put  a  pair  of  hobbles  on  his 
fore-feet,  carried  the  saddle  into  the  lodge,  and  took 
the  place  assigned  to  her  beside  its  master. 

The  lodge  was  a  handsome  one,  capacious,  and 
strongly  built  of  buftalo  hides.  It  was  ornamented 
on  the  outside  with  pictures  painted  in  many  colors. 
Several  scalp-locks  which  Running  Deer  had  taken 
from  the  heads  of  the  enemies  he  had  slain  in  battle, 
hung  down  the  side.  Three  other  wives  dw^elt  in  the 
lodge,  and  Asokoa  would  be  obliged  to  submit  to  tlie 
rule  of  the  one  who  was  the  queen. 

A  sumptuous  feast  was  placed  before  her,  but  she 
could  eat  little,  her  heart  was  too  full.      The  girl  felt 
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tlifit  she  had  been  wronf;^ed,yet  that  there  was  no  way 
of  escaping  her  fate  ;  custom  was  too  strong  to  be 
altered  for  her. 

The  previous  wives  of  Running  Deer  were  jealous 
of  Asokoa  and  looked  upon  her  as  an  intruder,  but 
tlr.y  said  nothing,  showing  their  dislike  only  by  the 
sullen  glances  they  cast  at  her  as  she  flung  herself 
down  on  the  couch  of  furs,  and  took  the  place 
reserved  for  her. 

For  several  months  Asokoa's  lot  was  not  altogether 
an  unhappy  one,  presenting,  as  it  did,  a  pleasant  con- 
trast to  the  lives  of  many  of  the  other  women  in  the 
camp.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  her  own  liveliness  of 
disposition,  which  enabled  her  to  retain  her  ^elf- 
respect  by  attending  carefully  to  her  dress  and  keep- 
ing herself  clean  and  neat.  The  women  in  the  camps 
alter  marriage  generally  become  careless  and  untidy, 
and  in  some  instances  filthy  ;  but  Asokoa  had  too 
much  self-esteem  to  so  forget  herself,  and  this  pride 
stood  her  in  good  stead,  helping  her  to  retain  her 
dignity  as  a  chief's  daughter  and  meet  successfully  all 
the  cavils  of  the  jealous  ones  in  the  camp.  Quarrels 
were  frecjuent  among  the  women,  but  as  Asokoa  took 
no  part  in  these  family  brawls,  she  w^as  saved  much 
sorrow  and  daily  annoyances. 

Running  Deer  was  held  in   high  respect   by   the 
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yoiiii^^  men  ol'  tlu^  tribe,  iiuiiiy  ol  \v;ioin  paid.  loii<,^ 
vi.sitH  to  thu  CMnp  to  list«!ii  to  th(i  wondrous  tales  lu; 
had  to  toll,  and  learn  from  him  the  ways  of  huc- 
ct'Ksful  wari'ai'e.  Anion^  the  visitors  wlio  always 
received  a  cordial  welcome  was  Saotan,  the  gifted 
son  of  Ea^le  Rib,  one  of  the  most  famous  cliiefs  of  tlie 
tribe. 

Saotan  oidy  desired  to  follow  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps, jvnd  was  (j^lad  to  .s;ize  every  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  knowledt^e  of  the  military  and  political  afiairs 
of  his  peoj)le.  He  was  amiable  and  uniissuminjy,  tall 
and  dij^nitied,  and  had  already  won  the  esteem  of  the 
oldei'  men.  As  he  <rrew  older  his  prospects  of  pro- 
motion brightened.  He  liad  kept  liimself  free  from 
the  escapades  of  the  youn^^er  men  about  him,  some  of 
whom  liated  him  for  his  reticence  and  apparent 
liaughtiness  of  manner.  He  paid  little  attention, 
however,  to  their  sarcastic  remarks,  l»ut  followed  un- 
moved the  path  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  As  he 
listened  to  the  animated  narrations  of  Running  Deer 
he  imbibed  his  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  and  felt  inspired 
to  do  and  dare  noble  things  for  his  race. 

During  the  long  winter  months,  as  the  camp  w^as 
moved  from  place  to  place,  Saotan  spent  much  of  his 
time  with  the  oIj.  man,  and  Running  Deer  became 
strongly  attached  to  him.     Asokoa  was  always  with 
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]\i'V  husband,  and  liis  talcs  aHHUined  a  new  interest  to 
licr  in  the  pivsence  of  Saotan ;  and  tlioU((h  she  couhl 
not  in  words  invite  the  youn<j^  man  to  tlie  lod^e,  she 
encourat^ed  him  to  come  by  greeting  him  always  with 
;i  ])Ieasant  smile.  His  visits  relieved  the  tedium  of 
lief  life  and  distracted  her  from  the  annovance  caused 
by  tlu!  constant  (|uarre!ling  between  the  other  women. 

TIk^  first  months  of  her  married  life  had  passed, 
and  Running  Deer's  affection  for  his  young  bride  had 
cooled.  The  degradation  of  her  life  made  ber  heart 
heavy,  and  robbed  ber  cheek  of  the  bloom  of  bealth. 
Asokoa  seldom  paid  a  visit  to  her  fatber's  lodge,  as  it 
was  now  some  distance  from  Running  Deer's  camp. 
Indian  women  are  not  allowed  to  travel  alone  or 
unaccompanied  by  their  liusbands.  All  unconscious 
tliiit  she  was  doing  more  than  pleasing  her  husband 
slie  grew  to  look  forward  to  Saotan's  visits  with 
increasing  interest,  and  as  he  saw  his  presence  was 
welcome  he  came  more  frecjuently.  Life  seemed  to 
recover  its  brightness  again,  the  charm  of  youth 
returned,  and  Asokoa  felt  for  the  first  time  the  power 
of  love. 

Saotan  was  soon  drawn  within  the  same  influence, 
and  the  distance  between  his  father's  lodge  and  Run- 
ning Deer's  seemed  short  indeed.  Saotan  was  in 
love,  but  dare  not  reveal  it.     The  woods  and  valleys 
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mip^ht  bo  full  of  eiicliantment,  his  dreams  be  of 
happineHs  and  joy,  his  waking  hours  full  of  lifj^ht 
and  life,  yet  they  were  also  haunted  by  anxious  fears 
for  the  future.  He  left  his  food  untasted,  ceased  to 
visit  the  lodges  of  his  youn^  friends,  and  tried  to 
restrain  his  steeps  from  turning  toward  Runninj,^ 
Deer's  lod<^e,  but  all  in  vain. 

Important  business  affecting  the  tribe  called  her 
husband  to  attend  frequent  gatherings  of  the  chiefs 
in  council,  and  Asokoa  was  left  at  the  lodge.  The 
horses  had  to  be  looked  after  in  his  absence,  and  he 
entrusted  the  duty  to  Saotan.  Thus  Asokoa  and 
Saotan  met  more  frecpiently  ;  from  looks  to  words 
the  transition  was  slight,  and  the  story  of  their  love 
was  told.  Cruel  custom  forbade  their  making  any 
confession  to  the  old  man  or  seeking  freedom  from 
polygamous  relationship,  and  they  trembled  for  the 
result  of  the  discovery  of  their  passion. 

A  more  than  usually  long  and  important  meeting 
of  the  council,  at  which  a  discussion  on  the  question 
of  war  with  the  Gros  Ventres  had  been  prolonged  to 
a  late  hour,  had  detained  Running  Deer  so  late  that 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  remain  the  night  at  a 
friend's  lodge.  Early  the  next  morning  he  returned 
to  his  home  rejoicing  in  the  consciousness  of  power. 
His  voice   had  been  heard  and  his  arguments  had 
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jiii'vailcfl  at  tho  council,  winning  him  a  signal  victory 
over  tlu*  chit^fH  who  liad  opponed  him. 

As  he  entered  tlie  lodge  an  expression  of  evil  satis- 
t'iU'tion  beamed  from  the  faces  of  his  older  wives. 
At  first  he  took  no  notice,  then  suddenly  his  heart 
was  tilled  with  foreboding.  He  looked  and  saw  thjit 
tilt'  })lace  usually  occupied  by  Asokoa  was  vacant. 
IiKjuiring  the  reason  of  her  absence,  he  learned  that 
on  the  previous  evening  she  had  gone  to  visit  a 
woman  in  one  of  the  adjoining  lodges  and  had  not 
returned. 

Running  Deer  turned  and  went  out,  quiet,  dignified 
and  sullen,  determined  to  punish  the  delin(|uent  for  her 
unraitht'ulness.  Mounting  his  horse,  which  stood  where 
he  hud  left  it  a  few  moments  before,  he  rode  swiftly 
to  the  coulee  where  his  band  of  horses  were  feeding, 
and  found  his  wife's  among  them.  Asokoa  i  lUst  be  ill 
or  something  serious  must  have  befallen  her;  her 
horse  was  still  among  the  band,  and  she  could  not 
liave  left  the  camps.  He  went  hurriedly  from  lodge 
to  lodge  making  an..;  as  inquiries,  but  could  find  no 
tidings  of  his  missing  wife.  Then  widening  his  circle 
of  search,  he  went  from  camp  to  camp,  yet  found  no 
trace  of  her  until  he  reached  the  lodges  of  Eagle  Rib. 
Two  horses  had  been  taken  from  the  chief's  band,  and 
Saotau  had  not  been  seen  since  the  previous  day. 
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Burnint^  with  indignation,  his  v'ormer  love  changed  to 
bitter  liatred,  and  vowing  vengeance  on  the  young 
man  who  had  supplanted  him  in  the  affections  of 
Asokoa,  he  strode  to  the  chief  and  demanded  his 
daughter,  but  Eagle  Rib  could  give  him  no  infor- 
mation of  the  wdiereabouts  of  the  fugitive  couple. 

Several  months  had  passed,  and  Running  Deer's 
anger  had  cooled.  He  had  given  up  all  search  for 
the  lost  ones;  he  hated  the  names  they  bore,  and 
would  not  permit  them  to  be  mentioned  in  his  pres- 
ence. He  had  apparently  forgotten  them  when  a 
messenger  arrived  to  announce  their  discovery  among 
the  Piegan  tribe,  one  of  the  same  confederacy  as  tlie 
Bloods  and  Blackfeet. 

Weary  of  exile  and  anxious  to  dwell  once  more 
among  their  ow^n  people  in  their  old  home,  Saotan 
and  Asokoa  had  returned,  preferring  to  risk  the 
punishment  which  might  be  inflicted  for  their  wrong- 
doing. They  sought  refuge  in  the  lodge  of  Eagle 
Rib,  where  they  hoped  to  be  protected  by  tlie 
influence  of  the  chief.  But  law  and  custom  is 
stronger  than  the  individual,  and  the  demands  of 
justice  are  more  powerful  among  the  savage  tribes 
than  in  any  other  organization  or  race  of  men.  The 
chief  might  retard  the  operations  of  the  Indian  laws, 
but  he  could  not  overcome  them. 
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Xio^lit  luid  fallen  upon  the  camp  and  the  dwellers 
in  the  lodjjjes  were  retired  to  rest,  when  three  men 
entered  and  seized  Asokca.  A  band  of  men  waited 
on  horseback  outside.  These  were  the  Black  Soldiers, 
the  policemen  of  the  camp,  enrolled  to  maintain  order 
and  execute  justice.  They  had  entered  the  camp  so 
(juietly  that  no  one  ha<]  heard  their  approach. 

Asokoa  uttered  no  complaint  or  cry  as  they  dragged 
her  out,  although  in  times  of  pain  or  trouble  the 
Indian  women  are  generally  loud  in  their  lamen- 
tations. Deceived  by  her  quiet  ac(|uiescence,  the  men 
nioimted  her  on  one  of  the  horses  and  allowed  her  to 
ride  l)ehind  them  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  judg- 
ment. The  night  was  dark,  and  as  they  passed  a 
ehinip  of  bushes  Asokoa  slid  off  the  horse,  and, 
crouching  dow^n  in  the  shadows  till  her  guards 
were  at  some  distance,  fled  back  again  to  her  father- 
in-law's  lodge.  The  Black  Soldiers  rode  on,  unsus- 
pecting any  misfortune,  and  had  almost  reached  their 
destination  before  they  discovered  that  the  Indian 
beauty  had  eluded  them.  They  returned  at  once  to 
recapturf*  her,  but  as  they  once  more  entered  the 
lodge  and  demanded  her  of  the  chief,  she  stooped 
down  and  made  her  escape  by  crawling  under  the 
h'atlier  flap  of  the  lodge,  which  Eagle  Ril)  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  leave  unl'astened.     Then  she  sped 
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away  in  the  darkness  until  she  was  joined  by  Saotan. 
who  mounted  her  on  his  horse,  and  together  thoy 
crossed  the  river,  and  by  liard  riding  reached  the 
shelter  of  the  home  of  a  white  friend  before  the  early 
dawn  broke. 

Negotiations  were  entered  into  between  Eagle  Rili 
and  Running  Deer  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  tlie 
matter.  The  angry  husband  had  felt  so  embittered 
against  the  woman  who  had  never  loved  him  that  lie 
had  himself  sharpened  the  knife,  determined  to  inflict 
the  usual  punishment  for  unfaithfulness,  that  of  cut- 
ting off  the  nose.  Many  instances  of  such  mutilation 
are  in  existence  in  the  Indian  camps. 

The  two  old  men  talked  the  matter  over  fully,  and 
at  last  a  settlement  was  agreed  upon.  Running  Deer 
accepted  five  horses  and  a  gun  as  compensation,  and 
Saotan  and  Asokoa  were  free  to  return  once  more 
and  live  in  peace  among  their  own  people.  The  days 
which  followed  the  return  of  the  lovers  were  very 
happy  ones.  Love  dwelt  in  the  lodge  that  was  made 
beautiful  by  Asokoa ;  she  lived  for  Saotan  and  adorned 
his  home  with  every  ornament  and  device  that  love 
could  suggest.  On  his  part,  Saotan  loved  her  so 
supremely  that  he  never  brought  another  woman  to 
his  lodge  to  share  his  love  or  supplant  her  in  his 
loving  attentions. 
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A  (lark-eyed  babe  came  to  gladden  their  hearts,  a 
])eautii'il  boy  who  Asokoa  said  should  grow  up  and 
be  like  his  father.  They  rejoiced  together  in  the 
possession  of  this  treasure,  and  when  a  few  months 
later  the  destroying  angel  came  and  snatched  their 
darling  from  their  arms  tliey  mourned  together  over 
their  darkened  home. 

Saotan  and  Asokoa  had  dwelt  in  perfect  happiness 
for  three  years  when  a  war  expedition  was  organized 
to  go  southward  and  retaliate  upon  their  enemies  for 
the  depredations  the  tribe  had  suffered  at  their 
hands.  Two  of  these  young  men  had  been  killed,  and 
the  desire  was  to  kill  their  enemies,  that  the  young 
men's  spirits  might  rest  in  the  happy  spirit  land. 

The  war  party  had  chosen  Saotan  as  the:r  leader, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  bid  Asokoa  a  reluctant  farewell. 
The  affectionate  wife  gazed  long  and  sadly  after  his 
retreating  form  as  he  rode  away  over  the  plains.  They 
were  not  going  to  wage  open  warfare,  but  secretly  to 
return  with  scalps  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
some  of  their  own  young  men,  and  Asokoa's  heart 
was  heavy  with  foreboding:  of  evil. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  weeks  the  Indians  in  the 
camps  looked  for  the  return  of  Saotan  and  his  party. 
Four  weeks  had  gone  and  there  were  no  tidings.  Two 
young  men  were  sent  out  to  trace  them  and  learn  the 
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cause  of  delay.  Meanwhile  the  sole  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  the  lodges  was  the  long  absence  of  Saotan. 
Various  rumors  were  circulated,  but  the  truth  con- 
cerr.inj^  their  fate  could  not  be  learned.  Small  parties 
of  Piegans,  Blackfeet  and  Sarcees  called  at  the  cam|'S, 
but  none  brought  any  tidings  of  the  missing  men. 

After  man}'-  days  of  anxious  waiting,  the  search 
party  returned.  Long  before  they  reached  the  camp 
the  people  descried  them  on  the  distant  hills,  riding 
slowly,  and  their  horses  appearing  to  be  tired  out. 
The  people  ran  to  meet  them,  the  women  anxious  to 
hear  what  news  they  brought.  They  hstened  for  the 
songs  of  exultation,  but  alas !  heard  only  that  wail  of 
sorrow  which  strikes  terror  to  the  Indian  woman's 
heart. 

The  chiefs  gathered  in  one  of  the  lodges  to  listen  to 
the  story  of  tlie  young  men.  They  had  ridden  five 
nights  on  their  journ^^v^  searching  carefully  for  any 
trace  of  Saotan  and  men.     Not  an  Indian  was  to 

be  seen  anywhere  iie  country  appeared  to  be 
deserted,  and  they  tliought  it  would  be  wise  to  return. 
A  short  consultation  was  held,  and  as  they  walked 
their  horses  slowly  they  came  to  the  bank  of  a  small 
stream  where  tliey  noticed  a  branch  was  broken  from 
a  tree  overhanmnfj  the  water.  Searchin<x  more  close! v, 
they  found  marks  of  horses'  feet,  and  following  the 
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tracks,  they  came  upon  a  spot  where  it  was  evident  a 
battle  had  been  fouf];ht,  for  near  at  hand  lay  the 
skeletons  of  Saotan  and  his  men.  The  Indians  who 
had  slain  them  had  taken  their  scalp-locks,  their  arms 
and  ornaments,  and  the  buzzard,  coyote  and  wolf  had 
stripped  the  bones  ;  but  there  were  enough  fragments 
of  clothing  scattered  about  to  enable  the  young  men 
to  recognize  that  the  remains  were  those  of  Saotan 
and  the  party  who  had  gone  out  so  full  of  hope  and 
confidence  so  short  a  time  before. 

As  the  young  men  related  their  sorrowful  tale,  the 
chiefs'  countenances  betokened  the  direst  anger,  and 
while  they  muttered  and  plotted  revenge,  the  women 
slipped  away  to  carry  the  story  of  widowhood,  pain 
and  degradation  to  Asokoa.  Overwhelmed  with  grief 
for  her  loss,  the  poor  woman  thought  only  that  Sciotan 
could  never  return  to  her  again,  and  did  not  realize 
tliat  the  medicine-women  were  already  on  their  way 
to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  mourning  for  the  dead. 

These  women  laid  their  hands  upon  her,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  long  black  hair  that  had  been  her 
glory  fell  in  masses  to  the  ground.  Her  neatly 
embroidered  garments  were  then  removed  and  the 
oldest  and  most  worn  substituted  ;  then,  laying  the 
bereaved  woman's  hand  on  a  block  of  wood,  one  of 
the  medicine-women  took  a  knife,  and  using  a  deer's- 
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horn  sciapoi  ii!?i  a  liaininer,  severed  one  of  the  fingers 
at  the  first  joint.  Her  legs  were  next  denuded  of  the 
handsome  leggings,  and  the  flesh  gashed  with  a 
knife  from  the  knees  to  the  feet.  The  blood  clotted 
as  it  trickled  down  and  was  allowed  to  remain. 

Asokoa  submitted  willingly  to  all  these  inflictions 
of  pain  and  mutilation  ;  it  was  the  custom,  and  slie 
felt  that  she  was  only  doing  as  she  should  to  prove  the 
reality  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  by 
enduring  it  all  without  a  murmur.  A  few  of  the  old 
women  sat  with  her  in  the  lodge  as  companions  in  her 
grief;  then  as  the  sun  sank  in  the  western  sky,  Asokoa 
wandered  out  over  the  prairie,  weeping  bitterly  and 
uttering  the  wailing  cry  of  bereavement,  "  Saotan, 
come  back  to  me  !  Saotan,  come  back  to  me  ! "  But 
no  voice  replied,  as  the  wailing  cadences  floated  on  the 
evening  air. 

When  the  darkness  fell,  the  mourner  returned,  the 
people  evading  contact  with  her  as  she  passed  by  the 
lodges.  An  hour  or  two  of  sleeplessness  spent  in  the 
lodge  and  the  early  dawn  found  her  repeating  the 
same  sad  wail  for  the  dead.  The  people  mourned 
with  her,  but  said  little ;  young  and  old  liung  their 
heads  as  she  passed  them.  Some  of  the  women  shed 
tears  of  sympathy  and  the  men  spoke  often  of  the 
death  of  Saotan  the  brave,  and  murmured  vengeance 
on  the  enemy  who  had  slain  him. 
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Tlio  days  of  Asokoa's  mourniiif^  were  lon<^,  and  at 
first  tliere  seemed  nothing  left  for  her  but  deatli ;  but 
time,  that  healer  of  many  wounds,  was  here  in  the 
Indian  camp  as  elsewhere.  Asokoa  was  too  handsome 
and  young,  of  too  good  birth  and  pleasant  a  disposition, 
to  remain  long  without  a  suitor.  Sekimi,  a  dignified 
warrior,  took  her  to  his  lodge  to  be  his  wife,  and  for  a 
long  time  was  contented  and  happy  with  her  alone. 
He  could  not  have  had  a  better  wife.  Asokoa  was 
devoted  to  :)er  home,  and  kept  the  lodge  well  and 
comfortable  for  husband. 

Some  months  had  passed  when  she  noticed  that 
Sekimi  seemed  to  lose  interest  in  his  home,  to  be  dull 
and  restless.  Asokoa  did  not  despair,  but  sang  her 
sweetest  songs,  cooked  the  daintiest  morsels,  prepared 
the  choicest  meals,  and  endeavored  by  every  means 
within  her  reach  to  wean  him  from  his  melancholy 
and  make  him  happy.  Some  burden  rested  heavily 
on  his  heart  and  blinded  him  to  all  the  winning  ways 
of  his  faithful  and  beautiful  wife. 

Sekimi  rose  early  on  one  bright  summer  day,  and 
after  taking  his  morning  meal  hastily  went  out.  He 
turned  his  steps  to  where  his  band  of  horses  were 
feeding,  and  selecting  three  of  the  best,  rode  away. 
Asokoa  had  a  quiet  day,  no  N'isitor  coming  to  the 
lodij^e.     When  eveninw;  closed  in  she  heard  the  sound 
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of  horsemen  riding  toward  tlie  camp,  and  as  tliev 
drew  near  she  lieard  tlie  notes  of  a  low,  sweet  soiio- 
and  readily  distinguished  lier  husband's  voice  anioii^^ 
the  others.  Sekimi  was  returning  happy  ;  the  burden 
laid  upon  his  spirits  was  removed,  «nd  Asokoa,  fully 
content,  1  istened  to  prepare  -tan  -jpec^'al  dainty  fur 
his  evening  meal  and  be  ready     -  a  :  Icome  him. 

In  a  short  time  the  horses  stopped  at  'C  e  lodge  door, 
and  the  tones  of  a  woman  chatting  gaily  made  Asokoa'.s 
heart  beat  with  apprehension.  Sekimi  entered,  and 
speaking  haughtily,  bade  Asokoa  set  food  before 
them.  Greater  sorrow  had  never  fallen  upon  Asokou. 
Her  love  and  pride  were  hurt  by  the  knowledge  th.it 
she  had  been  superseded  by  another ;  love  drew  tears 
to  her  eyes,  but  pride  forbade  them  to  fall. 

The  days  which  followed  the  arrival  of  the  new 
wife  were  a  dull  round  of  drudgery  and  sorrow,  but 
Asokoa  went  about  her  work  in  silence.  She  was 
left  much  alone,  and  in  time  grew  accustomed  to  her 
sad  lot.  Always  patient,  she  bore  her  trials  with  even 
greater  patience  and  submission  than  ever,  but  tlie 
handsome  Indian  woman  was  not  so  erect  as  formerly 
and  the  glow  of  health  had  long  fled  from  her  cheeks. 
The  old  women  watched  her  sadly  and  tried  to  cheer 
her ;  the  children  clung  to  her,  and  leaning  against 
her  knees  as  she  sat  l>eside  the  river,  listened  to  tlie 
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tales  slie  loved  to  tell  tlieiii.  As  health  failed,  when 
too  weak  to  leave  tlie  lod^e  .slie  would  lie  still  for 
hours,  Huftering  but  never  complaining. 

The  lont^  July  and  August  days  passed,  and  the 
cool  air  of  autunni  brought  some  relief  to  the  dying 
woman.  The  medicine-men  beat  their  drums  and 
sau^'  their  songs  for  her  with  great  energy,  but 
Asokoa  begged  them  to  cease ;  she  wished  only  for 
quiet  and  peace. 

The  leaves  were  falling  from  the  trees  on  the 
distant  bluffs  when  the  end  came.  The  old  chief,  the 
father  who  had  looked  with  such  love  and  pride  on 
the  face  of  his  child  as  it  hung  in  the  hannnock,  sat 
sorrowful  at  the  door  of  tlie  lodge  waiting  for  the 
ap})roach  of  the  death-angel.  As  the  sun  sank  behind 
the  distant  mountains,  Asokoa  raised  her  hand,  and 
pointing  to  some  object  which  seemed  to  hold  the 
fixed  gaze  of  her  eyes,  her  lips  moved.  As  if  gather- 
ing her  remaining  strength  for  a  last  effort,  she  cried, 
"Saotanl"  and  with  the  name  of  her  best-loved  on 
her  lips  A.sokoa's  released  spirit  took  its  flight. 
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iROADCLOTH  and  pemiuican  seldom  met  to- 
gether in  the  far  West  during  the  old  buffalo 
days.  Occasionally,  though,  a  "sky  pilot" 
dressed  in  prairie  garb  found  his  way  to  the 
trading  posts  or  the  mining  camps  of  the  old- 
timers,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  and 
sometimes  handsomely  remunerated.  There  wore 
few  attractions  for  men  of  culture  and  refinement 
in  such  a  life ;  only  that  to  be  found  in  a  free  and 
easy  life  on  the  western  plains,  strengthened  by  the 
desire  to  do  good  and  the  assurance  of  success  whicli 
alvvays  accompanies  every  earnest  toiler  who  obe>c 
the  behests  of  his  Master. 

Parson  Morris  was  a  Methodist  preacher  of  the  old 
school,  with  few  tastes,  yet  withal  a  man  of  culture 
and  sterling  worth.  He  had  not  only  seen  the  inside 
of  a  college,  but  he  was  a  good  classical  scholar.  Few 
could  handle  the  Greek  Testament  better  than  he, 
or  were  better  versed  in  the  standards  of  Methodist 
theology.     When  a  lad  he  had   found   peace   at  the 
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ancient  "puniteiit  bench,"  and  the  first  prayer  that 
fi'll  from  liis  lips  was  the  simple  but  very  expressive 
Hentcnce,  "  Lord,  make  me  a  missionary ! "  This 
iiiisHi(jnary  zeal  had  been  fed  by  reading  the  life  of 
John  Hunt  of  Fiji  and  current  missionary  literature. 

During  his  college  course  the  keen  eye  of  one  of 
tlie  church  leaders  recognized  the  fitness  of  the  young 
nijui  for  the  mission  field,  and  a  messenger  was 
sent  to  request  his  consent  to  go  into  the  work 
of  l)ringing  the  heathen  to  Christ.  His  heart  had 
been  set  upon  going  to  Japan,  but  the  voice  of  destiny 
sent  him  to  the  western  plains  of  Canada,  where 
under  the  shadow  of  the  majestic  mountains  he 
unfurled  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Parson  Morris  must,  like  all  wise  men,  take  a 
partner  with  him  to  his  western  home,  one  with 
wjioni  to  share  his  toil  and  his  joy ;  for,  although 
there  were  many  who  sought  to  deter  him  from 
engaging  in  such  a  fruitless  task  as  striving  to 
lead  Indians  or  frontiersmen  to  the  feet  of  Christ,  he 
anticipated  success,  and  his  heart  was  therefore  full 
of  joy.  It  would  have  been  needless  for  him  to  have 
gone  forth  upon  his  mission  if  he  had  not  been 
buoyant  in  spirit  and  deeply  impressed  wnth  the 
t,^reat  work  he  had  undertaken. 

Tlie  friends  of  the  young  missionary  and  his  wife 
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folt  tlieir  (leparturo  keenly,  and  .some  kind-hearted 
houIh  deeply  .sympathized  with  them,  and  spoki;  to 
them  as  if  they  had  heen  banished  by  .some  tMlict  ot 
the  Almij^hty  to  dwell  in  lone  bani.shnu^nt  in  soiiie 
desert  wilderne.ss.  The  youn^  parson  received  u 
handsome  ^ift  from  his  ministerial  friends,  auil 
Nancy,  the  par.son's  bride,  was  made  the  recipient 
of  several  valuable  presents  from  her  colle<^e  friends. 

While  attendin<^  the  .session  of  Conference  the  Kev. 
John  Boswell  offered  his  congratulations  to  the  mis- 
sionary, adding :  "  It  does  .seem  a  pity  tliat  a  iiuiii 
possessed  of  such  good  talents  as  you  should  become 
a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  You  would  do  well  on 
the  be.st  fields  of  the  Ea.st." 

The  simple  answer  was,  "  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
go!" 

Two  days  before  starting  upon  the  missionary 
journey  an  interesting  though  scarcely  encouraging' 
missive  was  received  offering  good-will,  and  con- 
taining a  newspaper  clipping  detailing  the  hanginf; 
of  a  Cree  Indian  for  the  inhuman  act  of  murdering, 
cooking  and  eating  his  own  family  ! 

Some  of  these  kind  friends  wdio  sent  this  letttr 
were  numbered  amongst  the  most  generous  con- 
tributors to  the  missionary  cause,  and  prayed  most 
earnesth'  for  its  success. 
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The  solemn  inoinent  of  pjirtiuf^  came,  and  many 
bars  were  shed,  many  words  of  re^n-et  spoken.  Tlie 
jiarson  felt  d(^presH(Ml  when  thns  snrronnded  l»y  so 
iiiaiiy  ;xl'><>">y  countenances,  hut  he  naturally  tin-ned 
asidt!  in  search  of  one  or  two  kindi'ecl  spirits,  and  as 
lie  stood  upon  the  railroad  station  platform  there 
caiiif  a  vision  before  his  eyes,  one  which  tille(l  them 
with  tears.  It  was  that  of  tlie  heathen  waiting  in 
thousands  with  outstretche«l  arms  callin*^  for  help, 
wliile  not  a  soul  appeared  to  hear  the  cry  which 
ascended  to  heaven  and  arrested  the  angels  in  their 
mission  of  mercy  and  love.  The  o-reat  responsibility 
of  helpin^^  men  toward  a  ncdjler  life  rested  heavily 
upon  the  heart  of  Parson  Morris,  and  as  he  talked  to 
his  friends,  hearing  and  answering  their  (juestions, 
his  heart  was  far  away  on  those  distant  plains. 

Their  journey  lay  through  the  pleasant  farms  and 
shady  woodlands  in  northern  Ontario,  then  up  the 
lakes  of  th:  north,  across  stormy  Lake  Superior, 
over  the  prairies  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  until  the 
Missouri  was  reached,  when  '  halt  was  made  to 
await  the  steamer.  One  week  w,is  spent  in  the  city 
of  Kismarck,  at  that  time  a  small  village  character- 
ized by  all  the  roughness  of  western  civilization. 

There  were  large  ox-trains  composed  of  three  and 
four  heavily   laden   wagons,  drawn   by   eighteen  or 
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twenty  head  of  oxen,  on  their  way  to  the  Blnck 
Hills,  the  land  of  mineral  wealth  and  lawlessness. 

On  Sunday  the  cowboys  ran  their  horses  wildly 
up  and  down  the  principal  streets,  firing  their  revol- 
vers into  the  air.  A  theatre  was  in  full  progress, 
and  all  the  stores  were  doing  a  thriving  business. 

Parson  Morris  and  his  friends  held  a  service  in  a 
public  hall,  and  v/hile  the  heads  of  the  worshippers 
were  bowed  in  devotion  their  ^,ouls  were  called  to 
earth  again  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  a  man  who 
shouted,  "  Is  this  a  fire  meeting  ? " 

Perceiving  his  mistake  he  retreated. 

Up  the  muddy  Missouri  the  pilgrims  continued 
their  journey,  past  the  extensive  Cactus  plains,  wind- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  sand-bars  and  snags  which  filled 
the  river,  crawling  slowdy  through  the  rapids,  pasRiii<jf 
vast  herds  of  bufialo  and  bands  of  Indians,  until  after 
ten  days'  sailing  in  the  famous  river  steamer,  the 
Key  West,  they  landed  at  Benton,  the  head  of  navi- 
gation. Dirt,  drink  and  depravity  were  the  chief 
features  of  the  village  in  the  bufialo  days.  Money 
was  abundant,  and  so  were  gamblers.  The  main 
street  was  lined  with  taverns  and  gambling-hells,  and 
every  morning  the  street  was  almost  paved  with 
playing  cards.  Here  were  men  of  quality  and  cult. ire 
mingling  with  the  scum  of  society  around  the  tables. 
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liiawls  were  eoininon  occnrrences,  and  not  infre- 
([iK'iitly  were  attended  with  tlie  death  of  one  or  more 
of  the  participants. 

At  l^enton  an  ontfit  was  purcliased,  and  Parson 
Morris  with  liis  wife  Nancy  end)arked  in  a  "prairie 
schooner"  for  their  home  across  the  phiins.  Bidding 
fjirewell  to  tlie  hist  evidences  of  civilization,  they 
hetjjui  tlieir  march.  Alkali  lands  were  abnndant 
aii'l  water  was  scarce  ;  indeed,  water  tit  to  drink 
was  seldom  found,  and  frequently  the  travellers 
had  to  seek  a  stagnant  pool,  containing  not  more 
than  a  pailful  of  slimy  liquid.  By  filtering  it 
throiiiih  a  handkerchief  the  water  was  strained  and 
freed  from  most  of  its  obnoxious  incrredients.  At 
times  a  tiny  rain  pool  served  to  yield  a  small  supply 
of  water.  Strong  coffee  was  made  with  it  in  order 
to  destroy  the  discoloration  of  the  w^ater  and  its 
nauseous  properties.  Mos([uitoes  and  swollen  rivers 
served  not  too  pleasantly  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  tlie  trip.  There  was  excitement,  too,  as  for 
instance  wdien  the  wagon-box  was  lashed  with  a 
hide  and  made  to  serve  as  a  boat,  the  occupants 
tiend)ling  for  their  safety  as  the  rudely  made  craft 
was  borne  wildly  down  the  turbulent  stream. 

Arrived  at  their  destination  a  very  primitive  log 
^^triicture   was   sufficient   to   afford   the   parson   an4 
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Nancy  a  place  of  rest  and  shelter  from  the  inciuisitive- 
ness  of  the  too  neighborly  Indians.  It  was  a  rude 
building,  but  there  was  joy  in  it  arising  from  the 
consciousness  of  duty  done  for  God  and  man. 

The  field  of  operation,  embracing  an  extent  of 
territory  larger  than  the  whole  of  England,  was 
extensive  enough  to  engage  all  the  young  man's 
powers. 

The  suit  of  broadcloth  was  discarded  for  one  of 
buckskin,  long  top  boots  and  a  sombrero  (a  hat  with 
a  brim  of  very  wide  dimensions).  Nancy  was  com- 
pelled sometimes  to  remain  at  home  while  herhusbuid 
visited  tlie  lone  and  distant  settlements.  These  visits 
often  involved  an  absence  of  some  weeks  from  liis 
home,  and  brought  trying  times  for  Nancy  ;  many  an 
anxious  hour  was  passed  as  she  lay  at  night  thinkiiii; 
of  the  parson  asleep  upon  the  prairie  at  a  long  dis- 
tance from  any  habitation  and  having  no  companion 
save  his  faithful  horse,  while  the  savage  dogs  howk'il 
around  her  home  and  the  Indians  sang  and  shouted 
at  their  heathen  feasts.  When  Parson  Morris  started 
out  on  a  journey,  his  thoughtfvd  wife  made  extra 
hard  ])uns,  put  some  tea  in  one  small  sack,  a  supply 
of  sugar  in  another,  a  little  Tmtter  in  a  can,  ihv 
whole  neatly  arranged  so  that  it  could  be  ef[ually 
divided   and    fastened   on   the   back  of   the   saddh' 
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A  small  axe  and  an  old  kettle,  a  few  books,  a  picket- 
pin  and  a  rope  completed  the  outfit.  l^ressed  in 
his  buckskin  suit,  the  parson  gave  Nancy  a  kiss, 
breathed  a  prayer  for  their  mutual  protection,  sprang 
into  the  saddle,  dashed  through  the  river  and  sped 
across  the  prairie  at  a  rapid  pace,  for  he  nuist  travel 
forty  miles  before  night  overtakes  him.  Half  of  his 
(Uiy's  journey  completed,  he  unsaddled  his  faithful 
animal,  picketed  her  in  a  good  spot  where  there  was 
some  choice  buffalo  grass,  built  a  fire  of  such  material 
as  he  could  gather,  and  then  hastily  cooked  his  meal. 
A  r  'st  of  two  hours  was  taken  before  his  journey 
was  continued.  When  night  approached  he  sought 
some  low  lying  spot  where  water  might  be  obtained, 
and  there,  -encouraged  by  a  few  shrubs  or  good  feed 
for  his  mare,  he  encamped  for  the  night.  He  picketed 
the  mare  at  a  short  distance,  so  that  if  she  became 
restless  he  could  hear  her,  for  she  was  apt  to  become 
fractious  through  the  presence  of  Indians  or  wolves. 
His  saddle  was  his  pillow,  the  saddle-blanket  a 
covering,  and  before  lying  down  for  the  night  he 
surveyed  the  prairie  on  every  side,  took  care  the  fire 
he  had  kindled  to  cook  his  supper  did  not  spread,  and 
then  breathing  out  a  prayer  for  Nancy,  he  rolled  him- 
self ill  his  saddle-blanket,  laid  his  gun  and  revolver 
l>y  his  side,  and  was  soon  in  a  sound  sleep. 
6 
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The  parson  was  a  brave  man  and  ahvays  found 
ready  access  to  the  homes  of  the  old-timers, 
sharing  their  beds  and  meals.  He  sympathized  with 
them  in  their  trials,  and  strove  to  present  to  tlu'in 
the  noblest  type  of*  a  masculine  Christianity.  He 
was  to  these  men  a  "sky  pilot"  and  a  "gospel 
grinder,"  a  man  whom  they  loved  because  he  could 
ride  well,  swim  the  rivers,  endure  the  cold,  sleep  on 
the  prairie  or  in  a  miner's  shack,  preach  an  honest 
sermon,  was  nou  afraid  to  tell  them  of  their  vices,  and 
showed  liimself  a  faithful  dispenser  of  "soul-gruli." 
He  could  TVieach  in  a  tent  or  Indian  lodj^e,  a  wairoii 
or  an  old  shack.  He  was  not  averse  to  sitting  down 
to  listen  to  the  tales  of  prairie  life  told  by  the  rou^^li 
settlers,  and  at  such  times  their  conversations  were 
bereft  of  any  vulgarisms — not  an  oath  ever  fallinj,' 
from  their  lips  or  an  immoral  allusion,  although  tlii-se 
might  have  originally  fonitod  part  of  the  tale.  Will 
ingly  did  he  write  their  letters  home,  and  carry  tiK'in 
a  hundred  miles  or  more  as  he  journeyed  eastwar<l. 
that  they  might  be  sent  safely  on  their  w^ay.  The 
tears  sometimes  came  to  the  eyes  of  the  gamblers  as 
they  talked  together  of  their  childhood's  early  years 
and  of  the  old  folks  at  home. 

Two  or  three  years  of  western  life  had  passed  wlion 
\>he  parson,  one  Sunday  evening,  announced  from  his 
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|)riiiiitive-l(K)kin(j[  pulpit  in  tlie  little  \o^  building 
whicli  served  as  a  school-liouse  and  church,  that  on 
tlu'  following  Sunday  he  would  preach  a  temperance 
scrinon.  A  huzzing  noise  arose  in  the  congregation, 
indicative  of  the  tone  of  feeling  on  the  question  of 
whiskey  and  liberty. 

There  was  abundance  of  liquor  among  the  white 
iiicii,  although  the  Indians  were  not  allowed  to  receive 
any,  an  exception  rigidly  enforced  by  the  vigilant 
ttiorts  of  the  Mounted  Police. 

Sunday  evening  came,  and  the  little  church  was 
tilled  to  overflowing.  Indians  and  half-breeds  stood 
around  the  door  and  looked  in  at  the  windows,  their 
foiius  darkening  the  place.  Within  the  building 
wore  Mounted  Police  officers  and  constables,  whiskey 
ti'Utlers,  co^vboys,  gamblers,  half-breeds  and  Indians, 
iiitMi  from  different  countries,  educated  and  ignorant, 
some  who  were  graduates  in  arts  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  others  who  were  trained  at  the  liorse 
ranches  of  Montana,  Idaho  and  Mexico.  There  were 
two  wliite  ladies  present,  the  only  females  in  the  con- 
'a'Cfjation.  Assembled  tofjcther  with  bowed  heads 
were  men  of  various  creeds  and  no  creed,  Protestants 
ind  Roman  Catholics,  Anglicans  and  Dissenters,  Uni- 
tarians, Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  atheists, 
if'presentativ'es  of  almost  every  known  sect. 
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Tlie  parnon  gave  out  the  hymn  and  led  the  sini^ing, 
every  member  of  this  strange  congregation  joining  in 
tlie  service  by  singing  or  assuming  a  reverent  attitude, 
and  then  silently  every  head  was  bowed  while  prayer 
ascended  to  the  throne  of  heaven.  An  able  temper- 
ance sermon  was  preached,  and  was  listened  to  with 
deep  attenti  .  1  and  gravity.  When  it  was  finished, 
and  as  the  parson  took  up  his  hymn-book  to  announce 
the  closing  hymn,  an  aged  Indian  chief  named  Man- 
istokos  arose  and  addressed  the  congregation.  As  1k' 
stood  up  to  speak,  a  half-breed  who  was  employed  as 
0')\''ernment  interpreter,  drew  near  to  interpret  the 
speech  of  the  Indian  chief. 

With  head  erect  and  in  a  clear,  distinct  tone  of 
voice,  Manistokos  spoke  and  the  interpreter  traii.s- 
lated  :  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  words  of  the  prayiiij: 
man.  Many  years  ago  we  had  fine  clothes,  good 
buffalo -skin  lodges,  lots  of  food,  and  we  were  con- 
tented and  happy.  The  white  men  came  and 
brought  whiskey  with  them,  and  then  our  people 
began  to  die.  The  bufi'alo  went  away.  We  had  no 
food,  our  lodges  became  old  and  unfit  for  use,  our 
clothes  dropped  ofi'ou^'  bodies,  and  there  was  notliint: 
left  us  but  to  go  to  our  graves.  W^e  are  now  poor. 
depending  u])on  the  Government  for  food,  ha\  in;: 
poor  clotlung  and  sad  hearts.     We  are  now  so  poor 
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that  we  have  no  whiskey,  for  since  tlie  Mounted 
Police  came  they  have  drank  all  the  whiskey  and 
tliere  is  none  left  for  us." 

The  eyes  of  the  Mounted  Police  flashed  fire  as  the 
old  chief  sat  down  anu<l  the  laui»;hter  and  applause  of 
the  audience. 

Parson  Morris  arose  and  said  in  dignified  tones : 
•  My  friends,  we  are  always  glad  to  hear  what  anyone 
has  to  say,  but  when  any  white  men  have  not  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  but  must  employ  an 
Indian  for  their  mouthpiece,  we  will  not  listen  to 
what  they  may  wish  to  say.  If  there  are  any  here 
who  think  that  upon  choosing  the  side  of  intemperance 
they  have  truth  and  justice  on  their  side,  I  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  air  their  opinions.  They  can 
have  the  use  of  this  churcl^.  f^very  alternate  night  this 
week,  and  I  will  kindle  t^ie  fire  and  light  the  lamps 
myself,  as  I  have  to  be  sexton  and  preacher;  but  I 
reserve  for  myself  the  right  of  replying  upon  the 
alternate  evenings  of  this  week." 

There  was  no  reply  and  the  service  closed. 

Upon  investigation  by  the  Mounted  Police  it  was 
found  that  the  interpreter  had  been  employed  by  some 
of  the  members  of  the  whiskey  fraternity  to  interpret 
falsely,  and  the  aged  chief  had  been  induced  to  be 
present  to  give  his  views  on  the  temperance  question, 
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which  were  all  in  favor  of  the  total  HU[)[)re.ssioii  of  the 
traffic. 

The  (jioverniiient  authorities  dismissed  the  iiitt'i- 
preter,  and  the  cause  of  temperance  was  strengthtiicil 
by  tlie  brave  words  and  manly  attitude  of  tlie  parson 
and  the  Indian  chief. 

The  little  villatre  of  Mackleton,  in  which  Paison 
Morris  and  Nancy  took  up  their  residence,  consisted 
of  a  few  loi£  buildinii's  with  nuid  floor  and  nuid  lool", 
and  with  one  street  of  various  widths  and  \trv 
circuitous,  Sunday  was  tlu;  most  important  day  of 
all  the  week.  It  was  then  that  the  Mounted  Policv 
started  on  their  lon^  journeys,  no  doubt  being  better 
able  to  reckon  from  that  day  than  any  other. 

Sunday  morning  came,  and  the  parson  and  Nancy 
paid  their  usual  visits  to  the  Indian  lodges  and  homes 
of  the  half-breeds.  As  they  went  from  house  to  house, 
they  found  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  cross  the  street, 
an  ox-train  having  come  to  the  village  on  Saturday 
and  encamped  in  the  middle  of  the  thorough  fair. 
There  stood  the  long  trains  of  wagons,  the  ycjkes  of 
oxen,  and  the  camping  outfit  of  the  teamsters,  who 
were  at  this  time  squatted  on  the  ground  eating  their 
breakfast,  which  they  had  cooked  by  means  of  a  tiiv 
made  in  the  street.  The  men  had  slept  in  tlieir 
wagons  where  they  stood,  and  the  oxen  were  grazing 
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(in  tin'  prairie,  licnlci]  Ijy  one  of  the  men  beloni^iii^  to 
till.'  trail'. 

As  Hoon  as  the  meal  was  over,  tlie  train-bosa  pro- 
et'eded  to  unload  lii.s  goods,  and  the  men  entered 
lu'jirtily  into  the  work,  wliich  kept  tliem  Inisily 
riiiia^ed  i'or  two  days.  The  work  of  visitation  was 
kt'pt  up  all  forenoon,  save  an  hour  for  school,  when 
tlu'if  assembled  the  half-breed  and  Indian  children 
l)t'l()iigin«j;'  to  the  Sarcee,  Blood,  Piegan,  and  Blackfoot 
triljes. 

Amongst  the  number  was  an  (jbstreperous  boy  of 
si.K  years,  whom  the  parson  had  to  seize  and  carry  on 
his  hack  to  school,  and  when  once  he  had  him  there, 
^vas  compelled  to  lock  the  door  to  keep  him  from 
retreating. 

During  the  afternoon  the  bowling-alley  and  bill- 
iard tables  were  well  patronized,  the  stores  were  well 
tilled  with  buyers  of  all  kinds,  the  blacksmith  busily 
plied  his  trade,  and  a  more  lively  day  was  not  to  be 
found  during  the  wx'ek.  The  day  wore  on,  bereft  of 
its  sacredness  and  peace,  no  songs  of  Zion  stealing 
upon  the  ear.?,  and  no  w  orshippers  in  their  best  attire 
wi'uding  their  way  to  the  house  of  God. 

Four  weeks  had  passed  away  and  there  had  been 
no  signs  of  the  mail.  Many  wistful  eyes  scanned  the 
prairie   to  catch,    if    they   might,  a   glimpse  of   the 
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long-expected  wagon  with  its  precious  contents  of 
joy  and  sorrow  from  friends  in  tlie  far  distant  cities 
of  the  East.  The  old-timers  became  excited  and 
climbed  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  with  glasses  in 
their  hands  to  scan  the  horizon,  hoping  they  mi<rlit 
see  the  rig  coming. 

"  The  mail !  The  mail ! "  shouted  Kanrin  and  his 
friends  as  they  stood  upon  the  mud  roof  of  the  soli- 
tary hotel,  and  the  shout  was  echoed  from  one  end 
of  the  village  to  the  other,  each  man  as  he  heard  the 
cry  joining  in  the  announcement  till  it  had  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  gamblers  left  their 
cards  and  the  billiard  tables  were  vacated  as  from 
every  house  and  store  the  people  rushed  to  gaze  upon 
the  wagon  which  held  the  mail.  Every  heart  was 
agitated,  and  it  was  impossible  to  eat,  drink,  work. 
play  or  rest  at  such  an  important  time. 

It  was  the  hour  of  holding  service  and  Parson 
Morris  and  Nancy  repaired  to  the  little  church,  hut 
not  a  soul  was  there.  They  waited  patiently  until 
a  single  straggler  entered  to  join  in  the  worship 
of  God.  The  preacher  gave  his  best  sermon  to 
Nancy  and  her  companion,  who  pronounced  it  very 
good  and  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  congre- 
gation had  deserted  the  church,  the  most  frequent 
worshippers    being   found  upon    their  knees  at  tho 
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principal  store,  where,  the  mail  having  been  emptied 
on  the  floor,  they  were  aiding  in  the  assortment  of 
tilt'  letters,  papers  and  books.  It  was  a  feast  day 
to  many  in  the  village  as  they  read  again  and  again 
the  news  from  home;  but  there  were  some  sad  hearts 
among  them — those  who  came  expecting  a  letter  and 
wliose  expectations  were  not  fulfilled. 

Here  stood  a  rough  gambler  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
jis  lie  held  in  his  hand  a  sheet  of  paper  written  in  a 
very  trembling  hand,  and  there  upon  a  bale  of  buffalo 
robes  sat  young  Hanna,  deep  in  thought,  as  Indians 
chattered  in  their  native  tongue  beside  him.  The 
letter  he  was  reading,  one  from  his  aged  mother  in  the 
old  English  rectory  in  his  native  Yorkshire,  was  evi- 
dently touching  his  heart,  for  the  gay  young  man, 
cultured,  kind  and  courtly,  was  nevertheless  the 
most  inveterate  gambler  in  the  town.  His  father  was 
a  clergyman  of  means  who  had  allowed  his  son  to 
emigrate  with  the  hope  of  becoming  wealthy  and 
^'aining  a  position  there,  which  he  could  not  hope  for 
in  England ;  and  the  young  man,  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  had  eagerly  grasped  at  the  proposal  and 
wunht  a  home  in  the  far  West. 

Money  was  abundant,  and  as  it  was  much  easier  to 
f^amble  than  to  farm  or  raise  stock,  he  drifted  with 
the  tide  and  became  an  expert,  winning  thousands 
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of  dollars  in  a  few  days  and  as  (juickly  losing  all 
he  had.  He  was  a  fair  sample  of  many  young  men 
who  in  the  early  days  sought  wealth  upon  the  plains 
of  the  West. 

Parson  Morris  became  more  intrepid  in  his  work 
the  longer  he  dwelt  among  the  rough  settlers.  Tliesc 
men  had  warm,  generous  hearts,  despite  the  usual 
roughness  of  their  garb,  manners  and  speech,  and  no 
one  knew  this  better  than  the  parson.  He  hau 
proved  it  oftentimes  when  their  comrades  were  sick, 
and  had  ever  found  them  generous  and  kind.  Seldom, 
therefore,  did  he  call  upon  them  for  help,  not  hv'iu^f 
desirous  of  riding  a  willing  horse  to  death,  seeing  tliat 
they  gave  so  liberally  to  all  his  scliemes  and  it  seoimd 
to  be  a  pleasure  to  them  to  assist  him.  There  weiv 
times,  however,  when  in  religious  matters  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  method  which  they  calltil 
"  raising  the  wind."  Sometimes  Nancy  would  visit 
the  billiard  rooms  and  settlers'  shacks  to  ask  tluir 
aid.  At  such  times  she  always  met  with  politeness 
and  generous  responses. 

One  Sunday  morning  the  parson  went  to  the  littlo 
log  church  to  find  his  congregation  again  absent  as 
before  ;  the  mail  had  arrived  and  every  worshipper 
had  gone  to  find  news  from  home.  Nothing  daunted, 
he  resolved  in  his  mind  that  he  was  not  going  to  lie 
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defeated.  While  thinking  seriously  what  had  best  be 
(lone,  he  suddenly  recollected  the  startling  fact  that 
there  was  a  church  account  of  fifty  dollars  which 
must  be  paid.  What  better  service  could  he  render 
to  tliose  men,  than  to  entertain  them  by  allowing 
fhem  to  preach  a  sermon  on  giving.  No  sooner 
tliought  of  than  the  parson  started  for  the  billiard- 
hall  and  hotel  of  Kamusi. 

A  veteran  of  the  prairie  whose  civilized  appel- 
liition  was  shrouded  by  his  western  cognomen, 
Kamusi  was  one  of  the  parson's  right-hand  men. 
He  would  get  drunk  and  swear,  and  he  lived  with 
an  Indian  woman,  but  nothing  was  thought  of  these 
tilings  in  those  early  days,  when  parsons  were  few 
and  life  was  held  to  be  of  little  value.  Brave  and 
kind,  no  hungry  man  was  ever  turned  from  his  table 
because  he  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  his 
meal,  and  many  times  there  could  be  found  in  one  of 
his  back  rooms  a  sick  stranger  cared  for  and  fed  at 
the  old  veteran's  expense. 

"  I'm  dead  broke  1  I'll  have  to  shut  up  shop.  I've 
Iteen  losing  money  every  day.  The  people  are  robbing 
me!"  he  grumbled  repeatedly  as  he  hobbled  along 
about  his  work,  coughing  severely  from  aii  old 
asthmatic  trouble,  while  sitting  by  his  doorstep  were 
two  cripples  who  were  being  supplied  with  food  and 
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medicine  by  him,  and  for  tlireo  montlis  they  had  lived 
there. 

When  the  parson's  small  larder  was  nearly  empty, 
which  happened  occasionally,  if  Kamusi  had  the  least 
suspicion  that  such  a  thing  existed,  or  if  he  had  u 
rare  dish  or  a  choice  dainty,  part  of  it  would  find  its 
way  to  the  parson's  table.  Kamusi  was  the  "  Sky 
Pilot's"  friend. 

Quietly  the  parson  entered  Kamusi's  billiard-hall, 
where  dazzling  lights  were  burning  in  profusion. 
Men  stood  at  the  bar  smoking  and  talking,  and  tlie 
billiard-tables  were  surrounded  by  a  gay  company  of 
young  and  middle-aged  men.  As  the  parson  stepped 
to  the  head  of  one  of  the  tables  every  eye  was  turned 
upon  him,  the  hum  of  conversation  ceased,  the  cues 
dropped  to  the  ground  and  every  hat  was  removed. 

"  Friends,"  said  the  parson,  •  I  have  not  come  here 
to  preach  a  sermon,  but  I  am  on  business,  and,  as  you 
all  know,  I  am  not  given  to  beating  about  the  bush. 
I  am  come  here  to  get  some  money.  There  is  no  man 
here  can  say  that  at  any  time  I  have  ever  asked  him 
what  denomination  he  belonged  to,  but  have  always 
treated  you  as  men  and  brothers,  and  tried  to  help 
you  in  whatever  way  I  could  and  whenever  you 
needed  it." 

"  That's  so,  parson,"  said  Paul  Vrooman,  a  noted 
gambler,  who  stood  with  his  cue  in  his  hand. 
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"  When  your  comrades  have  been  sick  I  liave  gone 
lon^'"  distances  to  visit  them,  at  any  time  of  the  day 
or  ni^^lit,  and  at  any  season  of  the  year." 

"  That's  so,"  said  another. 

"  I  liave  stood  beside  you  in  sickness  and  trouble. 
I  liave  buried  your  comrades  on  the  prairie  and  have 
tried  to  lielp  you  to  lead  better  lives.  Now,  I  have 
a  church  account  to  pay,  and  I  am  here  to  ask  you  to 
assist  in  paying  it.  You  have  never  refused  to  help, 
and  I  know  that  you  will  help  me  now." 

"  We  will,  parson,"  said  Vrooman  again. 

"  There  is  Paul  Vrooman,  he  will  take  the  hat  and 
t;o  around,  and  receive  what  you  are  willing  to  give." 

Paul  took  his  hat,  and  passing  around  the  tables 
received  a  contribution  from  eacli  which  he  handed 
to  tlie  parson,  who  thanked  the  men  and  departed. 

As  the  parson  was  closing  the  door  they  shouted 
after  him,  "  Come  again  !  "  The  words  cheered  his 
heart  and  made  him  long  for  the  time  when  they 
would  follow  his  teachings  more  closely,  and  forsake 
the  haunts  of  sin. 

The  good  man  spent  the  Sunday  evening  in  going 
among  the  billiard  saloons,  and  the  next  morning  he 
went  to  the  Mounted  Police  barracks,  where  lie  found 
the  men  sitting  down  to  breakfast.  He  addressed  a 
few  words  to  the  men,  who  heartily  responded  to  the 
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appeal,  then  returning  home,  and  counting  over  tlic 
gains,  he  found  that  he  had  enough  to  settle  his 
account.  This  he  did  with  a  very  light  heart.  Such 
was  one  of  the  parson's  methods  of  "  raising  the  wind. ' 
He  never  failed  in  gaining  the  liearts  of  the  men,  as 
he  spoke  to  them  in  a  manly  way,  without  any  si;rns 
of  effeminacy  or  peculiar  sanctity  unsuited  to  western 
life. 

Our  "Sky  Pilot"  still  retains  his  buckskin  suit,  and 
when  he  wears  it  again  he  feels  the  scent  of  tlic 
prairie  air,  and  longs  like  the  war-horse  for  anotlar 
engagement  on  the  plains  of  the  West,  where,  unham- 
pered \iy  the  petty  fonns  of  civilized  life,  he  can  talk 
to  men  who  rejoice  in  and  illustrate  in  their  livts  a 
noble  type  of  Christianity. 
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Chapter  I. 


NOTABLE  camping-place  for  Indians,  half- 
})reeds  and  wliite  travellers  was  the  Lone  Pine. 
It  stood  like  a  monarch  raising  its  head  over 
a  wide,  unsurveyed  territory — no  other  tree  to  keep 
it  company  or  break  the  flat  monotony  of  the  sea  of 
(,'rass  siH'rounding  it  on  every  side. 

Many  strange  stories  were  told  of  this  tree.  The 
fjods  had  planted  the  seed  and  tended  it  with  great 
caro.  They  had  protected  the  tiny  shoots  from  the 
wintry  blasts  and  severe  frosts.  They  had  caused  the 
sun  to  shine  upon  it,  the  clouds  to  empty  refreshing 
showers  over  it  to  encourage  its  growth  ;  and  as  its 
tiny  leaves  unfolded  under  the  genial  influence  of 
their  care,  they  had  assembled  to  rejoice  over  it. 
It  liad  stood  for  many  years  a  beacon  to  travellers,  a 
sentinel  on  the  plains,  a  pillar  towering  to  the  sky,  a 
guiding  landmark  that  was  discernible  for  miles, 
known  and  recognized  by  all  the  tribes  and  traders  to 
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whom  the  <(reat  prairie  was  Imntinjij  ground  and 
highway. 

A  season  of  sickness  fell  upon  the  people,  and  the 
Lone  Pine,  too,  in  pitying  sympathy  with  the  nations 
who  honored  it,  sickened  and  died.  The  pt'oph' 
mourned  as  for  a  great  chief,  and  as  they  bore  their 
dead  past  its  decaying  trunk,  fear  of  the  comin<(  of 
greater  sorrow  entered  their  hearts. 

One  night  a  wild  wind  swept  over  the  plain,  and 
the  Pine,  unable  to  resist  its  force,  fell  to  the  ground. 
Then  the  spirits  of  the  prairie  held  a  secret  conference 
at  the  spot,  and  it  was  decreed  that  a  daily  guard 
should  be  set  over  the  tree,  strict  injunction  bein<^^ 
given  that  at  the  first  sign  of  returning  life  the 
guard  should  report  at  once. 

The  traveller  who  passed  the  broken  stump  of  the 
old  tree  upon  the  plain  might  notice  it  and  perhaps 
regret  its  fall,  but  the  stately  spirit  keeping  guard 
over  it  was  invisible  to  his  mortal  eyes.  Yet  he 
might  have  noticed  that  the  birds  flitted  more  freely 
and  sang  more  merrily  than  they  had  ever  done  before 
the  death  of  the  Lone  Pine. 

The  stately  reign  of  the  monarch  was  ended,  and 
there  appeared  no  hope  of  its  being  reinstated  on  its 
throne  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  no  hope  of  it  ever 
again  being  a  guiding  landmark  to  the  travellers  on 
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tlif  plains.  But  human  foresight  cannot  pierce  the 
sliiniows  of  the  spirit  land,  and  that  which  seems 
iiiipossiMe  is,  after  all,  only  an  illusion.  The  man 
lim;;lis  at  the  impossibilities  of  his  childhood,  and  the 
iiiliahitantH  of  the  spirit  world  are  untrammelled  by 
the  ('l()<;sand  chains  that  hinder  and  bind  the  denizens 
of  tlu'  nether  world. 

Within  the  decayin*^'  trunk  of  the  old  j)ine  tlie 
n;uiir(lian  spirit  ere  long  descried  a  tiny  shoot,  and 
with  eager  haste  he  sped  away  to  the  courts  of  the 
spirits  to  proclaim  his  discovery.  There  was  joy 
among  the  assembled  spirits.  The  Lone  Pine  was 
ik'iid.  yet  lived. 

Tlie  liooting  of  the  owl  was  heard  that  night  more 
distinctly,  and  the  wild  birds  sang  in  joyous  concert 
until  the  prairie  seemed  alive  with  sounds  of  nature's 
fjlad  rejoicing  over  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It 
was  a  night  long  to  be  remembered,  and  was  rightly 
i,nven  a  place  in  the  traditions  of  the  people. 

Tlie  tiny  shoot  grew  fast,  and  nourished  by  the 
riclniess  of  the  past,  cared  for  with  tender  pride  by 
the  spirits  of  the  air,  it  soon  lifted  its  branches  in 
spreading  beauty,  and  reared  once  more  a  stately  head 
iibove  the  swelling  prairie.  Could  human  speech 
have  ])een  given  it,  it  could  not  have  spoken  more 
t'oicibly  of  the  joy  of  life  than  it  did  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  people  by  its  beauty  and  grace. 
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What  wonder,  then,  that  the  neighborhood  of  tlio 
Lone  Pine  was  a  sacred  spot  and  a  notable  cttinpinif 
ground  among  the  Indians,  half-breeds  and  traders, 
What  wonder  that  tlie  horses  did  not  stray  far  from  it 
when  turned  free  to  feed  after  a  long  day's  jouriwy; 
that  the  Indian  listened  for  the  vesper-song  of  tlw 
spirits  as  they  drew  near  the  spot  at  nightfall,  ami 
rested  more  peacefully  under  its  hallowed  guaidian- 
ship  than  at  any  other  place  upon  the  plains.  The 
Indians  fear  the  power  ot  the  spirits  of  the  departc*!, 
but  they  were  attract<id  with  an  irresistible  force  t(j 
the  place  where  the  spirits  of  the  air  kept  watch  and 
ward  over  the  Lone  Pine. 

The  white  traders  saw  or  heard  nothing  and  were 
wont  to  say  that  they  pitched  their  camp  at  the  Ljiic 
Pine  only  because  it  was  a  suitable  spot — one  possess- 
ing all  the  necessary  facilities  for  a  good  canipini,' 
ground. 

Throughout  all  that  region  the  buffalo  roamed  in 
tens  of  thousands,  seeking  and  finding  good  grazinir 
ground.  W^hile  they  congregated  near  the  Lone  Pine 
they  were  unmolested  by  the  Indian  or  half-breed 
hunter.  This  was  sacred  ground,  and  the  wild  herds 
fed  in  peace  about  its  shade.  But  the  hunters  watched 
and  waited.  When  the  herds  moved  south  or  west- 
ward toward  the  mountains,  they  followed  eagerly, 
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hikI  few  who  Joined  in  the  hiiHalo  hunt  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lone  Piiu^  returned  without  a  boun- 
tiful 'Uipply  of  meat  for  the  wint  r. 

Latt;  in  the  autumn,  many  years  a;^o,  a  hir*(e  buf- 
falo skin  lo<lf^e  was  pitched  on  the  sacred  spot.  The 
U\vrv  was  of  superior  make ;  tlie  skins  were  well 
tiinnt'd  and  neatly  .sewn  together  with  sinews  by 
the  deft  fingers  of  the  women.  Several  scalp-locks 
liiinj,'  against  the  sides,  evidences  of  the  prowess  of 
tilt'  chief,  proofs  of  the  number  of  enemies  he  had 
slain  in  battle,  and  ghastly  reminders  of  the  ruth- 
less nature  of  the  warfare  of  the   tribes. 

One  evening  a  solitary  horseman  <lrew  near,  and 
lifter  speaking  to  a  group  of  children  playing 
iieai"  the  Red  River  carts  standing  in  the  neigh- 
liorliood  of  the  entrance,  stopped.  Leaning  over 
the  horn  of  his  Mexican  saddle,  lie  called  to  the 
master  of  the  lodge.  A  moment,  and  the  call  was 
answered,  and  a  tall  half-breed,  pushing  aside  the 
door-flap,  came  out.  A  few  words  of  welcome  said 
iuul  inquiry  answered,  and  the  stranger  dismounted, 
unsaddled  his  hor.se,  put  hobbles  on  his  feet,  and 
turned  him  loose  to  graze. 

Donald  Mackton  had  not  been  long  in  the  country, 
l)Ut  lio  had  used  his  eyes  and  ([uick  intelligence  to 
^onie  purpo.se ;  he  had  learned  the  ways  and  manners 
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as  well  as  the  language  of  the  natives  very  quickly. 
and  was  already  well  in  touch  with  the  ideas  ami 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Indians. 

A  tall,  broad-shouldered,  manly-looking  Scot,  the 
buckskin  suit,  wide  sombrero  hat  and  long  boots  of 
the  typical  cowboy  showed  his  fine  figure  to  perfec- 
tion. He  was  armed  with  a  Wincliester  rifle,  wore  a 
belt  well  filled  with  cartridges,  and  carried  a  revolver 
in  one  of  the  many  pockets  of  his  jacket.  A  sheath 
fastened  to  his  belt  also  held  a  sharp  knife.  Long 
exposure  to  tlie  sun  and  wind  had  bronzed  his  skin, 
and  his  muscles  were  hardened  by  the  constant  open- 
air  life.  His  keen,  blue  eyes  were  true,  and  the  entire 
self-unconsciousness  of  his  manner  inspired  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  with  confidence.  He  was  a 
man  whose  word  could  be  trusted,  whose  love  had 
never  been  betraved. 

Jim  Howsford,  the  half-breed  master  of  the  lodge, 
was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  his  class  and  race,  as  honest 
as  the  best  of  them  and  a  true  man.  His  father  was 
the  son  of  an  educated  Englishman  who  had  been 
in  the  employment  of  the  Honorable  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  his  mother  a  beauty  among  the  dusky 
maidens  of  the  Cree  tribe.  Jim  had  learned  the 
language  of  both  father  and  mother,  and  knew  sonu- 
thing  of  the  customs  of  both  nations  and  races.     Hf    H   them,  and 
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was  tlioivfore  almost  Jis  nmch  at  liomo  amontr  tlie 
white  men  as  witli  the  Iiulians.  He,  however,  liked  the 
latter  better.  His  mother's  nature  was  the  stronger 
in  him,  and  he  spoke  the  Cree  language  more  fre- 
(luently  and  fluently  than  the  English  of  the  white 
men.  He  wore  his  hair  cut  straight  and  hanging  half 
way  to  the  shoulders,  loose  flannel  shirt  open  at  the 
throat,  beautifully  ornamented  leggings  fastened  out- 
side his  trousers  from  the  knee  downwards,  and 
moccasins  on  his  feet.  The  belt  round  his  waist 
carried  the  usual  knife  and  cartridges,  without  which 
tlie  dress  of  neither  half-breed  nor  cowboy  was  com- 
plete. 

As  the  two  men  stood  talking  the  children  came 
Dearer,  shy  but  curious  to  know  more  of  the  stranger. 
They  were  seldom  interrupted  in  their  play  by  the 
arrival  of  a  white  visitor  at  the  camp ;  indeed,  so  much 
were  they  kept  to  themselves  on  the  prairie  that  they 
knew  more  of  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  gopher, 
badger  and  beaver  than  they  did  of  the  ways  of  men. 
They  had  witnessed  deadly  conflicts  between  the 
Indians  and  half-breeds,  and  had  crouched  in  fear  as 
the  bullets  whistled  about  the  lodge  or  the  cries  of 
tlie  wounded  fell  upon  their  young  ears.  There  was 
something  about  this  stranger,  however,  that  attracted 
them,  and  sheltered   under  the  circle  of  carts   that 
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surrounded  the  lodge,  they  stiired  wide-eyed,  curious 
to  learn  the  object  of  his  visit. 

Jim  was  too  hospitable  to  keep  his  visitor  lontr  out- 
side the  lodge.  They  entered,  and  Donald  was  intro- 
duced to  the  queen  of  the  lodge,  a  half-breed  wonuui 
of  fair  complexion,  pretty,  and  having  the  shy  manner 
which  belongs  to  women  trained  to  believe  that  tlie 
master  of  the  lodge  is  a  superior  being.  She  wore  the 
ordinary  dress  of  women  of  the  settlements,  but  her 
way  of  wearing  it  lacked  neatness  and  taste ;  the 
colors  were  bright,  but  without  the  harmony  so 
noticeable  in  the  work  of  the  pure  Indian  women. 

The  life  of  the  half-breed  women  is  a  dull,  monoto- 
nous one.  Constantly  on  the  move,  freighting  goods 
and  furs  from  one  Hudson's  Bay  post  to  another,  or 
carrying  for  the  small  traders  on  the  prairie,  they 
have  no  incentive  to  make  the  lodge  attractive  or 
their  personal  appearance  dainty.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  hard  life ;  neither  men  nor  women  seem  ever  in  a 
hurry  to  reach  their  destination  with  the  goods 
committed  to  their  care.  They  travel  along  leisurely 
and  in  a  gay  mood  from  morning  till  evening,  slioot- 
ing  any  game  that  comes  within  their  reach,  or  takinji 
advantage  of  a  broken  axle  to  call  a  halt  and  hunt  in 
a  wider  circle  from  their  resting-place.  The  women 
as  they  go,  gather  the  berries  growing  wild  on  the 
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praiiie  slopes  or  bluffs,  and  the  children  play,  happy 
and  merry  as  the,  day  is  long.  These  people  are  at 
liome  on  the  prairie,  free  as  the  foxes — Canadian 
uypsies,  full  of  the  joy  of  to-day,  heedless  of  the 
morrow,  not  even  questioning  the  possibility  of 
supper,  but  trusting  to  their  guns  and  good  luck  to 
provide  them  with  a  deer,  a  beaver,  a  goose,  or  a  few 
prairie  chickens ;  or  if  these  fail  —  a  thing  which 
seldom  happens — a  few  gophers  or  a  skunk  can  be 
made  to  provide  a  meal. 

When  the  day's  journey  is  ended  and  the  evening 
meal  disposed  of,  the  men  sit  and  smoke  in  one  of  the 
lodges,  or  if  the  evening  be  fine,  assemble  near  the 
carts  and  spend  the  time  playing  cards,  gambling  for 
almost  everything  they  possess.  Horse-racing  and 
foot-races  are  also  favorite  amusements,  and  a  means 
of  (^ambling,  too.  The  boys  sit  in  a  circle  round  a 
pi't;  driven  into  the  ground,  and  throwing  their 
knives  in  the  air  vie  with  each  other  in  the  skill  to 
impale  it  with  the  falling  blade. 


When  Jim  Howsford  and  Donald  Mackton  came 
into  the  lodffe  the  woman  who  j^reeted  them  set  about 
])repanng  the  evening  meal.  The  fire  was  already 
kindled  in  the  centre,  where  it  was  kept  in  its  place 
by  a  circle  of  stones ;  a  small  opening  above,  where 
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the  lodge  poles  intersected,  being  left  for  the  egress 
of  the  smoke.  Below  this  opening  and  over  tlic 
heads  of  the  occupants  of  the  lodge  were  stretclifd 
pieces  of  shagginappi — half-tanned  hides  cut  in  strips 
— upon  which  were  hung  slices  of  buffalo  to  be  diit'd 
and  smoked. 

Reaching  to  these  rows  of  dried  meat  Betty  Hows- 
ford  took  several  of  the  slices  and  cooked  them.  She 
was  glad  to  serve  the  stranger  generously  while  the 
food  lasted,  and  to  trust  to  the  larder  being  re- 
plenished when  necessary  by  a  windfall  of  mercy 
bringing  meat,  flour,  tea  and  tobacco.  The  supper 
consisted  of  slap-jacks,  strong  black  tea  and  the 
buffalo  meat.  The  slap-jacks  were  made  quickly. 
Flour,  salt  and  water  were  beaten  rapidly  togetlier, 
and  poured  into  hot  grease,  and  the  pan  lield  over  the 
lire  until  one  side  was  well  browned;  then,  with  a 
quick  turn  of  the  wrist  the  cake  was  flung  into  tlie 
air.  Turning  over  as  it  fell,  the  congealed  mass  caino 
down  flat  into  the  pan.  After  being  browned  on 
both  sides,  the  slap-jacks  were  set  away  on  a  dish 
until  a  sufficient  number  were  cooked  for  all  the 
members  of  the  party.  After  their  elders  had  eattii 
the  children  were  handed  their  portion,  then  the  (hgs 
were  fed  and  the  dishes  washed  and  put  away  until 
they  were  again  recjuired. 
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Jim  and  Donald  li^lited  their  pipes  and  sat  talking 
over  life  on  the  prairie  and  the  events  of  tlieir  earlier 
days.  Betty  slipped  away,  and  silence  settled  down 
upon  the  lodge.  Soon  the  woman's  low  voice  had 
calk'd  the  lads  together,  and  presently  on  the  still 
lUL^lit  air  their  clear  voices  fell  as  the  notes  of  the 
"  Ave  Maria "  floated  sweet  and  true,  the  boys' 
stronger  tones  joining  with  the  thinner  treble  of  the 
woman. 

In  the  far  north,  on  one  of  th^*  old  missions,  Betty 
had  been  taught  by  an  aged  member  of  the  Oblat 
Fathers,  a  missionary  who  had  come  many  years 
before  from  the  old  land  to  teach  the  red  men  the 
way  of  peace.  He  lived  with  them,  travelled  with 
them,  shared  their  hardships  and  their  hunting  ex- 
peditions, and  when  they  stayed  in  one  place  for  a 
time,  taught  the  women  and  children  who  gathered 
around  him  to  listen.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
ambitious  to  gain  a  high  position  in  the  Church,  but 
as  he  read  Thomas  a  Kempis'  "  Imitati(m  of  Christ " 
Ills  heart  was  touched,  and  he  determined  to  give  up 
his  ambitious  desires  for  self  and  follow  Christ.  He 
joined  the  Order,  and  was  sent  to  the  distant  West, 
to  where,  to  those  who  knew  little  of  mission  work, 
his  culture  and  refinement  would  seem  to  be  of  little 
service  to  him.     But  these  mfts  enabled  him  to  exert 
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great  power  over  the  natives,  and  drew  them  to  the 
wise  man  with  a  loving  heart. 

Betty  had  been  thrown  into  many  untoward  cir- 
cumstances since  she  had  learned  of  him,  but  the 
sound  of  the  old  man's  voice  seemed  ever  in  lier 
ears;  she  never  forgot  the  lessons  she  had  leanied 
from  his  lips  and  through  his  life.  With  her  children 
gathered  about  her  she  knelt  by  the  wheel  of  one  of 
the  carts,  the  prairie  sod  for  a  resting-place,  the  sky 
over  head,  and  together  they  repeated  the  "  Pater 
Noster,"  the  "  Our  Father  "  of  the  Saviour  of  all  men 
and  of  all  creeds. 

What  a  scene !  One  for  the  contemplation  of 
angels  who  looked  from  heaven  on  the  half-breed 
woman  and  her  children  as  they  besought  God  for 
protection,  guidance  and  grace. 

The  men  in  the  lodge  had  paused  in  their  talk 
and  smoked  their  pipes  in  silence  while  the  petitions 
were  ascending  outside. 

The  prayer  finished,  the  children  returned  to  tlie 
lodge,  and  removing  their  outer  garments,  curled 
themselves  up  on  the  skins  spread  on  the  ground  in 
the  lodge,  and  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

Jim  and  Donald  sat  long  narrating  the  various 
strange  experiences  of  their  lives,  the  half-breed 
exulting  in  his  success  as  a  hunter,  and  the  wliite 
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man  rejoicing  no  less  in  the  valor  displayed  among 
civilized  people  in  times  of  danger,  as  well  as  in  his 
superior  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  world. 

"Them  wur  fine  times,"  said  the  half-breed,  his 
eyes  glistening  as  he  recalled  the  past.  "  We  had 
lots  of  game,  and  we  never  wanted  for  grub.  I 
could  kill  more  buffalo  with  my  old  flint-lock  in  a 
day  than  we  get  now  with  a  Winchester  rifle." 

"  Had  you  ever  any  trouble  with  the  Indians  in 
those  days  ? "  asked  Donald. 

"  Ye  bet  yer  life  we  did.  Many's  the  time  we 
liad  to  fight  for  our  lives.  They'd  get  behind  our 
carts  before  we'd  know  they  wur  there  :  but  ye  see, 
we  knew  how  to  fight,  and  though  some  of  our 
folks  got  killed,  we  alius  had  the  best  of  it." 

"  You  must  have  had  some  narrow  escapes." 

"  Yes,  siree  !  I've  had  many  a  close  shave  in  my 
younger  days.  I've  fought  with  buffalo,  bears  and 
Lidians,  and  I  carry  some  wounds  to  show  what  a 
hard  tussle  I  had  many  a  time.  There's  no  fun 
nowadays  like  we  had  in  the  old  times.  Now  we 
never  have  a  fight  worth  speaking  of,  and  the  white 
men  are  beginning  to  tell  us  that  it'll  be  better  to 
take  the  scalp-locks  off'  our  lodges ;  but  I  won  mine 
in  honest  fights,  and  I  dare  any  man  to  say  that  I 
didn't  kill  my  enemy  every  time.     Let  me  see,"  and 
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Jim  took  a  long  draw  of  liis  pipe.  "  I  think  it  was 
the  year  of  the  big  snow,  that'd  be  twelve  years  ago. 
I  WHS  camped  on  the  Big  Saskatchewan  with  Bill 
Whitman  and  Sam  Livingwood.  We  had  gone  out 
on  a  search  party  to  see  lie w the  game  wus,  and 
intended  to  be  away  about  ten  days.  We  had  gone 
east  from  our  camp,  and  had  seen  lots  o'  buffalo.  I 
tell  you,  stranger,  it'd  have  made  the  heart  of  any 
man  glad  to  see  them.  They  wur  fat  and  sleek,  and 
there  wur  thousands  of  'em. 

"  Well,  we  were  on  our  w^ay  back  to  our  camp,  and 
had  settled  down  for  the  night  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  We  didn't  start  any  fire  that  night 
fur  fear  o'  Indians,  but  we  just  took  what  grub  we 
had  and  eat  it  in  quietness.  As  we  three  sat  smoking 
I  started  to  my  feet  suddenly  and  grabbed  my  gun. 
I  don't  know  what  made  me  do  it,  but  I  think  it  wus 
the  old  medicine-man,  fur  he  charmed  me  the  year 
before,  and  cured  me  when  I  was  very  sick.  I  lis- 
tened, but  could  hear  nothing,  so  I  sat  down  again. 
I  was  sittin'  a  few  minutes  w^hen  again  I  jumped  to 
my  feet,  but  could  see  nothing.  My  companions 
looked  at  me  and  listened  for  the  sound  o'  cracking 
branches,  but  they  could  see  nothing,  so  we  contented 
ourselves  and  smoked  our  pipes.  Once  again  this 
happened,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  it  came 
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ajjain  I  wouldn't  stay  in  that  spot ;  but  as  it  didn't 
retin-n  I  lay  down  to  rest,  fur  I  was  awful  tired.  I 
couldn't  sleep,  so  I  lay  half  skeered  with  my  j^un 
loadeil  and  my  hand  on  it.  Bill  and  Sam  lay  beside 
me,  ard  I  wus  in  a  sweat,  fur  Bill  was  a  terrible 
snorer.  It  didn't  matter  what  danger  he  wus  in,  he 
would  snore,  and  it  sev  ned  as  if  he  would  try  to 
snore  loudest  when  there  wur  Indians  uV)out. 

" '  Now,  Bill,'  said  I,  before  he  went  off  to  sleep, 
'  don't  ye  snore  to-night,  fur  I'm  af eard  we're  in  an 
uncanny  place.'  He  was  mad,  and  said  he  didn't 
snore  only  when  he  wus  at  home.  I  told  him  he  did, 
but  he  only  got  madder,  so  I  kept  (juiet  and  asked 
iiini  to  be  still,  fur  I  was  afeard  there  wur  some 
Indians  near. 

"  He  said  he  would,  then  turned  over  and  went  to 
sleep,  and  soon  was  snoring  as  loud  as  ever.  I  am  never 
afeard,  but  I  tell  ye,  stranger,  when  I  heard  Bill  snore 
that  night  I  wus  as  weak  as  a  woman,  and  I  could 
have  cleared  out  from  the  place  only  I  couldn't  leave 
my  mates.  As  I  lay  on  the  ground  I  kept  both  ears 
and  one  eye  open,  fur  I  couldn't  forget  those  three 
times  that  I  jumped  up  and  seized  my  gun.  It  wus 
gittin'  on  towards  morning,  the  moon  wus  shining  a 
Httle,  but  I  could  not  see  far.  We  wur  in  a  snug 
spot  among  some  trees,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
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safe,  and  thought  I  might  take  a  short  nap.  We  liad 
a  long  rifle  before  us,  and  we  harl  to  start  at  sunrise. 
I  had  dropped  my  head  on  the  grass,  and  must  have 
dozed  off  when  the  snapping  of  a  rotten  branch  woke 
me  ;  but  I  didn't  stir,  only  waited  fur  another  sound. 
T  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  a  few  minutes  a  crawling' 
sound  seemed  to  come  along  the  ground  slow  and 
very  quiet  like.  I  raised  my  head  but  saw  nothinff. 
I  dropped  my  head  again,  but  as  I  did  so  I  raised 
my  gun  with  my  finger  on  the  trigger  and  lay  fiuiot 
until  the  sound  returned. 

"  Soon  I  saw  a  dark  objec'  lyin'  on  the  grass  like  u 
log.  It  was  only  a  few  yards  off,  and  it  didn't  move. 
I'd  become  sure  there  was  danger,  so  I  raised  my  gun 
and  fired.  The  objec'  giv  a  moan  an'  rolled  over. 
My  mates  sprung  to  their  feet  at  the  sound  of  the 
gun,  but  I  called  to  them  sharp  to  lie  down.  Again 
we  waited  to  see  what'd  follow.  Nothing  more  hap- 
pened for  a  while,  and  I  was  just  risin'  to  go  to  the 
objec'  when  I  saw  two  others  lyin'  near  the  first. 
They  seemed  to  fall  deep  in  the  grass  when  I  raised 
myself.  Drawing  my  gun  toward  me  I  fired  twice. 
quick.  Each  shot  told,  for  the  objec'  gave  a  howl  and 
rolled  over. 

"  There  was  no  more  sleep  after  that.  We  lay 
with  our  hands  on  our  guns  and  close  behind  the 
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cov«'r  of  the  trees  until  tlie  li^lit  of  the  early  iiiorn- 
iiio-  helped  us  to  see  the  animals  on  the  grass,  and  we 
soon  saw  there  wur  no  others  there.  Bill,  Sam  and 
me  went  with  our  guns  raised  toward  them  things 
on  the  grass,  expectin'  to  find  a  hear  or  buffalo,  but 
iis  we  got  near  we  saw  they  wur  covered  with  Indian 
Idankcts.  We  turned  em  over  with  our  feet,  and  as 
tlie  Itlankets  fell  off  found  three  naked  Indians,  each 
i,rriispin'  a  knife,  but  they  wur  dead.  My  bullets  had 
t'onnd  a  good  place,  so  I  took  my  scalpin'  knife  and 
soon  had  their  scalps  hangin'  at  my  belt,  and  now, 
stiang<'r,  you  can  see  them  scalps  hangin'  outside  my 
lodge." 

Jim  raked  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire  together  as 
\w  finished  his  story,  and  Donald,  seeing  that  Betty 
was  already  asleep,  bade  the  genial  half-breed  "Good- 
nii;ht "  and  left  them.  He  looked  first  to  see  that 
his  horse  was  all  right,  then  taking  a  couple  of 
hiiffjilo-skins  from  one  of  the  carts  he  spread  them 
on  the  ground  underneath,  lay  dow^n  on  them,  and 
was  soon  fast  asleep.  The  air  was  cold,  but  in  the 
West  it  is  quite  common  for  travellers  to  sleep  upon 
the  prairie  with  a  very  small  (quantity  of  covering ; 
and  though  the  thermometer  may  register  tw^enty 
below  zero,  they  seldom  take  cold,  but  rise  in  the 
morning  invigorated  by  the  cool  air  and  the  refresh- 
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\n<r  Hloep  wliicli  can   Im;  hud  only  hy  lyinj^  on  the  sod 
of  the  opiMi  ])rairi(\ 

J)unald  was  up  oarly,  liut  li«t  found  Hotty  ami  .Jim 
astir  when  ho  returned  from  lookinj;  after  his  horst- 
and  in  a  sliort  time  hreakfast  was  ready.  A  hasty 
repast,  an<l  tlien  tlie  lodj^e  was  taken  down  and 
packed  witli  the  beddini;  and  cookin<;  utensils  on  one 
of  the  carts.  The  horses  were  j^athered  in  and  liar- 
nessed  one  to  each,  and  the  lon<^  caravan  was  roady 
to  set  out.  Each  Indian  pony  drew  a  load  of  from 
five  to  eight  hundnMl  pounds.  There  were  twenty 
carts  well  laden,  and  each  pony  was  fastened  to  the 
back  of  the  preceding  cart.  In  the  first  sat  Betty 
and  the  t\vo  younger  children;  the  two  older  boys 
and  their  father  rode  ponies,  and  travelled  up  and 
down  along  the  line  urging  tlu;  ponies  onward. 

Before  commencing  their  journey  Donald  had  an 
exciting  experience.  They  were  about  ready  to  set 
off  when  Jim  called  him  over  to  look  at  a  horse  he 
had  to  sell.  The  beast  was  a  heavily-built  sorrel, 
and  stood  with  head  drooping  and  a  watery  eye. 

"  He's  a  fine  buffalo  runner,"  said  the  half-breed. 
"  You  see  that  watery  eye.  One  day  I  was  huntin' 
buffalo,  and  a  mate  of  mine  rode  this  horse,  and  lie 
was  so  excited  he  shot  the  horse  through  the  eye." 

**  How  much  do  you  want  for  him  ?  " 
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"One  liuiulred  and  fifty  dollars.  He's  a  tine  Vmftalo 
runner.  He'll  take  you  over  tl»«'  ground  in  goo<l 
slmpt'.     (let  up  and  try  luin." 

DonaM  removed  the  saddle  from  his  own  horse  and 
i)Ut  it  on  the  buffalo  runner.  The  animal  stood 
(|uiL'tly  until  tlui  stranger  sprang  into  the  saddle, 
wlicn.as  if  shot  from  a  gun,  he  made  a  sudden  bound 
iiiul  darted  off". 

Out  and  away  over  the  prairie  he  flew  at  a  terrific 
rate,  rider  and  horse  apparently  bent  on  some  errand 
of  life  and  death. 

Onward,  past  bluff'  and  coulee,  they  ran,  the  horse 
snorting  and  galloping  as  if  in  hot  chase  after  buffalo. 
His  rider  tried  to  stop  him,  clinging  to  the  saddle  lest 
lu'  should  buck  him  off,  pulling  at  the  bridle,  but  all 
in  vain.  The  more  he  pulled  the  faster  went  the 
horse.  There  was  fire  in  his  eye ;  the  water  no 
longer  coursed  down  his  face.  He  held  his  head 
irect,  and  the  old  dreamy-looking  animal  was  trans- 
formed into  a  wild,  daring  creature,  bold  and  free  as 
wolves  on  the  prairie,  and  exultant  in  his  strength 
and  speed. 

The  perspiration  streamed  down  Donald's  face,  and 
it  was  not  until  many  miles  had  been  covered  that 
the  buffalo-runner  slackened  his  speed  or  appeared 
to  think  he  had  done  his  duty. 
8  . 
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At  last  he  <(radually  eased  liis  pace,  and  no  «loiil)t 
in  his  mind's  eye  his  rider  had  killed  some  buffalo, 
and  a  good  day's  work  had  been  done  into  the  l)ii)- 
gain.  Fortunately  Donald  did  not  turn  the  h(jrso's 
head  homeward,  or  he  might  have  had  a  repetition 
of  the  same  wild  I'ide,  from  which  he  might  not  have 
escaped  so  well.  Some  hours  afterwards  Jim  over- 
took him,  and  was  glad  to  find  both  horse  and  rider 
safe. 

"  Well,  you  had  a  hard  ride." 

"  Yes,  I  would  not  care  for  another  like  it  ton  lay," 
replied  Donald. 

*'  That's  always  like  him.  Every  time  I've  tried  t(j 
sell  him  he's  cut  up  a  trick  like  that.  I  don't  know 
what  gets  into  his  head.  Ye  see,  he  seems  to  think 
he's  always  chasing  buffalo,  and  away  he  goes." 

The  two  men  sat  down  to  wait  until  the  train 
overtook  them,  and  by  the  time  it  arrived  tliey  were 
quite  ready  for  something  to  eat. 

As  they  were  unharnessing  the  horses  a  Hock  of 
geese  alighted  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  near,  and  Jim. 
seizing  his  rifle  and  taking  aim,  Ijrought  down  a 
goose  at  three  hundred  yards.  One  of  the  boys  ran 
down  and  picked  U]i  tlie  goose  and  brought  it  to  liis 
mother.  Under  her  skilful  hands  it  was  so.ni  plurkcfl. 
;i,nd  being  cut  in  pieces  was  dropped  into  the  pot  ol 
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water  they  had  hung  from  the  tripod  of  willow  over 
a  tiio  of  buffalo  chips  to  boil.  All  had  been  done 
with  such  rapidity  that  within  forty  minutes  of  the 
iiioinent  when  the  goose  had  been  killed  the  men 
were  eating  it  with  that  hearty  relish  only  healthy 
appetites  can  give. 

E\  ery  member  of  the  party  was  grateful  that  the 
adventure  of  the  morning  had  not  terminated  in  an 
accident,  as  some  had  anticipated  when  the  watery- 
eyed  liorse  had  bolted,  and  they  were  consecjuently  in 
excellent  spirits. 

The  meal  ended,  the  men  smoked  their  pipes 
toirether  while  the  women  washed  the  dishes  and 
rep^acked  them  in  the  wagon.  Donald  saddled  his 
horse,  and  bidding  his  hospitable  friends  good-bye, 
nioniited  and  rode  aw^ay. 


Chapter  II. 

The  village  of  Latona  was  situated  on  the  banks 
of  a  beautiful  river  which  took  its  course  in  many 
winding  curves  and  sharp  turns  from  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  until  it  emptied  its  waters 
into  one  of  the  wider  streams  and  broad  water  high- 
ways of  the  North-West.  The  river  was  navigable 
duriii^r  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  the  limited 
1  copulation,  as  well  as  the  long  monopoly  of  the  trade 
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by  the  Honorable  Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  Fur 
Traders,  and  its  rival,  the  North-West  Companv, 
had  delayed  enterprise  in  that  direction. 

The  farms  on  which  the  French  and  English  lialf- 
breed  settlers  lived  had  been  surveyed  upon  the 
French  system,  with  a  narrow  frontage  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  stretching  back  in  a  long  strip  until 
the  refjuired  area  was  covered.  This  plan  had  the 
advantage  of  enabling  the  owners  of  the  land  to 
Imild  their  houses  in  closer  proximity  to  each  other. 
In  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country,  and  to  a  people 
of  the  social  disposition  of  the  French,  this  advan- 
tage overbalanced  the  obvious  disadvantages.  The 
French  prefer  to  share  what  they  possess  with  tlieir 
friends  and  neighbors  in  social  intercourse  and  festi- 
vity rather  than  live  comparatively  alone  until  they 
have  accumulated  a  sufficient  patrimony  to  be  able  to 
entertain  without  depleting  themselves  of  all  tliey 
possess.  The  result  of  this  social  disposition  at 
Latona  was  a  general  poverty  and  lack  of  all  evi- 
dence of  prosperity  in  the  town. 

There  was  but  one  street,  which  ran  its  stragglin*^ 
leno-th  betw^een  the  scattered  houses,  and  culminated 
at  the  one  store,  owned  and  managed  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  This  thoroughfare  was  not 
kept   particularly    clean ;    the   inhabitants  had   nut 
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yet  reached  the  stage  of  civilization  which  includes 
municipal  officials,  or  the  raising  of  taxes  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  paving  of  streets  or  making  of 
roads. 

Children  of  almost  every  age  and  size,  fat,  naked 
.111(1  dirty,  played  and  tumbled  about  the  muddy 
roadway.  No  town  of  the  like  size  in  Hev  Majesty's 
(loiiiinions  could  boast  of  so  large  a  juvenile  popu- 
lation as  Latona.  They  were  not,  however,  all 
devoted  to  dirt  and  the  muddy  street :  many  had 
careful,  tidy  mothers,  who  kept  their  ciiildren  as  neat 
as  their  circumstances  would  permit. 

Latona  had  one  chapel,  in  which  the  genial  priest, 
Pere  le  Sueur,  ministered  to  his  people. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  the  freighting  season  was 
over,  and  the  people  were  at  home  in  Latona.  Pere  le 
Sueur  expected  a  large  attendance  at  mass,  and  he 
was  not  disappointed.  The  chapel  bell  rang  clear  and 
sweet,  sounding  far  across  the  country  and  summon- 
ing the  Indians  who  were  camped  in  the  vicinity  to 
assemble  in  the  chapel,  and  so  soon  as  its  pleasant 
tones  had  ceased  to  vibrate  upon  the  morning  air, 
employees  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Ccmipany's  establish- 
ment marched  out  to  attend  the  service  and  join  their 
voices  with  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  in  prayer. 

While    the    people  were   in   the   clnu'ch  no  sound 
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disturbed  the  (juiet  of  the  village  street  Have  the 
occasional  bark  of  an  angry  cur,  excited  by  tho 
arrival  of  a  horseman,  who  rode  down  the  street 
lookin<j^  to  either  side  as  if  in  search  of  soniconc 
whom  he  was  disappointed  at  not  tindin<»;. 

Judgin<r  by  the  absence  of  the  people  from  their 
doors  that  they  were  all  in  the  chapel,  he  dismounted, 
tied  his  horse  to  a  post  outside,  and  entered  the 
sacred  edifice. 

The  congregation  was  kneeling  and  following  with 
devout  attention  the  prayers  that  were  being  offered 
up  by  the  priest,  as  the  stranger  slipped  quietly  into 
the  first  vacant  seat  and  on  bended  knees  added  Ins 
voice  to  their  united  responses. 

The  service  over,  our  old  friend  Donald  Mackton 
was  about  to  loose  his  horse  and  proceed  on  liis 
journey  when  he  was  stayed  by  Jim  Howsford's 
outstretched  welcoming  hand. 

"  Come  away  to  my  shanty,"  said  the  hospitable 
half-breed,  "  I  guess  there's  grub  and  a  shake-down 
fur  ye  tliar." 

Donald  had  intended  putting  up  at  the  Company's 
post,  but  moved  by  the  recollection  of  the  night  he 
had  spent  with  Jim  on  the  prairie  by  the  Lone  Pino, 
and  the  adventure  of  the  morning  ride,  he  deci<led 
to  accept  the  proffered  hospitality  and  stay  at  Jim's 
shack. 
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The  liouHc,  wliicli  its  owner  was  wont  to  call  his 
shanty  or  "  shack,"  was  situated  some  distance  from 
the  chapel,  and  the  road  to  it  lay  alono-  the  river 
hank.  The  walls  were  of  hewn  lo^s,  the  plan  a  single 
room  without  any  partitions  to  divide  the  sleepin*^ 
from  the  livini;'  apartments.  It  was  about  twenty  by 
tliirty  feet  in  size,  and  contained  a  table  and  stove  in 
tilt'  centre  and  beds  ranged  as  a  sort  of  bunk  around 
the  sides. 

Betty  ij^reeted  Donald  with  a  smile,  and  busied 
hiTself  at  once  in  preparing  dinner.  The  children 
were  too  shy  to  speak,  but  the  smiles  they  ex- 
chaiiiicd  with  each  other,  as  well  as  the  furtive 
ijlauces  bestowe<l  on  the  stranger,  betraved  that 
the}'  had  not  forgotten  him. 

Dinner  in  tlie  house  was  of  a  better  description 
than  the  one  served  in  the  lod^'c  under  the  Lone 
Pine.  There  was  abundance  of  the  staple  of  both, 
tlie  delicious  buffalo  meat,  together  with  venison, 
potatoes  and  cabbage,  with  bread,  milk  and  tea. 
The  healthy  climate  and  constant  out-door  exercise 
give  the  people  excellent  appetites,  and  provide 
them  with  good  digestions :  the  plainest  food  is 
oaten  with  a  relish  such  as  is  not  often  experi- 
enced in  cities  and  towns. 

Donald   did    full  justice  to    Betty's   cooking   and 
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providing,  and  could  not  help  praising  lier  Hkill  in 
the  art  of  cookery.  Betty  smiled  ;  she  was  too  sliy  to 
enter  into  any  conversation,  but  was  pleased  at  ])t'iM<r 
praised. 

When  Donald  and  Jim  had  finished  their  dininr, 
the  children  and  a  number  of  relatives  who  lial 
assembled  to  share  Jim's  hospitality  gathered  arouml 
the  table,  a  motley  group,  as  hungry  as  famislit'tl 
bears.  Needless  to  say,  they  soon  devoured  the 
remnants  of  the  meal. 

Jim  and  Donald  were  joined  presently  by  tlit- 
neighbors,  who  dropped  in  one  by  one  to  see  and  litar 
what  news  the  stranger  had  brought.  Jim  was  a 
genial  host  and  a  great  favorite  in  the  village.  Tlic 
half-breeds  are  nearly  all  of  English  or  Scotch 
parentage,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  French,  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Irish  and  German  are  so 
seldom  met  with,  that  in  a  large  community  or  colony 
of  men  of  the  mixed  races,  one  might  count  them  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

The  men  were  all  dressed  alike,  and  presented  a 
picturesque  appearance, — fancy  colored  shirts,  coats 
and  vests  trimmed  with  brass  buttons,  gaudy -colored 
sashes  wound  about  their  waists,  a  pair  of  dark 
pants,  moccasins  embroidered  with  beads  or  porcu])inL' 
quills,  leggings  reaching  from  the   knee  downward, 
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also  ornamented  with  beads,  and  a  tire-bag  with  fancy 
ti(;;un'.s  wrought  upon  it  hung  from  the  belt  formed 
hv  tlie  sa.sli.  A  few  wore  riny-H  in  their  ears,  and  all 
wiTu  armed  with  a  large  knife  stuck  in  a  leathern  or 
headtMl  sheath.  They  were  all  peaceable  men,  with  a 
vein  of  humor  in  their  disposition,  and  prepared  to 
take  life  easy.  No  concern  foi*  the  morrow  troubled 
thi'iM :  they  were  happ}'-  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present. 

The  older  men  among  them  gathered  in  a  group 
about  Donald  and  Jim  to  discuss  the  prospects  of  the 
fr('i;4hting  season,  the  results  of  the  recent  butialo- 
Iiunt,  or  the  latest  rumors  of  the  battle  that  had 
l)een  fought  between  the  Crees  and  the  Blackfeet 
Indians.  From  such  topics  of  general  interest  it  was 
not  long  before  they  drifted  into  others  of  a  more 
individual  or  personal  nature,  until  they  all  in  turn 
liad  related  some  adventure  and  narrow  escape,  some 
victory  they  had  won,  or  incidents  of  the  great 
dances  they  had  attended  when  they  were  young. 

Meanwhile  the  younger  members  of  the  company 
liad  separated  into  various  groups,  and  were  sitting 
upon  the  floor  engaged  in  other  amusements.  The 
one  which  had  the  gi*eatest  number  of  votaries  was 
cards.  From  the  serious  expression  of  their  faces  it 
was  not  all  amusement.    Rings,  tobacco,  tire-bags  and 
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knives  were  deposited  in  a  heap  in  their  midst  uiid  it 
was  evident  that  tliey  were  gambling.  DoiuiM 
incjuired  the  cause  of  sucli  desecration  ol*  tlie  day,  liut 
tlie  men  looked  at  him  in  surprise  and  said  that 
Sunday  was  over. 

Donald  had  been  trained  in  the  Puritan  wjivs  of 
liis  ancestors,  and  in  spite  of  tlie  rougli  life  of  tlir 
prairies,  still  clung  to  the  teaching  of  his  pious 
parents.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  do  so,  Vtut  ho 
often  manage<l  to  enter  a  mild  protest  which  hud  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  evil  and  increasing  the  res[)iict 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  old-timers. 

Upon  the  approach  of  night  the  company  <leparti'd. 
and  Donald,  stretching  his  saddle-blanket  and  bear- 
skin on  the  floor,  made  a  very  comfortable  btvl  for 
himself.  All  the  occupants  of  the  house  slept  on  the 
floor  in  the  one-roomed  house,  a  temporary  paitition 
being  provided  by  a  blanket  hung  on  a  rope  jiml 
stretched  across  one  portion  of  it.  This  was  in 
consideration  of  the  presence  of  the  wdiite  stranger. 

Donald  intended  to  return  across  the  prairie  tlie 
following  day,  and  knowing  there  were  hostile  Indians 
about,  many  of  them  being  just  at  that  time  in  an 
unsettled  state,  he  desired  to  secure  companions  for 
the  journey. 

Jim  Howsford,  however,  wished  him  to  remain  to 
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a  tVast  tluit  he  had  announced  his  intention  of  givinii^. 
Donald  refused,  as  he  wislied  to  ^et  away  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  wlien  he  found  that  the  attractions  of 
the  t'tast  would  prevent  any  success  in  inducin<^  the 
Indians  or  lialf-breeds  to  accompany  liini  lie  was 
(iljli<red  to  remain. 

Donuld  spent  the  day  by  the  river  shooting',  and 
succeeded  in  bagging  a  goodly  number  of  (hicks,  geese 
and  i)rairie  chickens. 

hi  the  evening  the  half-breed  guests  nrrived  early 
to  the  feast :  they  had  put  on  their  holiday  attire 
iind  were  evidently  prepared  to  enjoy  themselves. 
While  the  men  sat  or  lounged  about  and  smoked,  the 
women  cooked.  When  at  last  supper  was  ready,  and 
the  well  cooked  and  tempting  dishes  w^ere  set  before 
tlieni,  they  were  hung'y  enough  to  eat  with  the  zest 
iiud  enjoyment  of  famished  men  who  had  reached  a 
ivoion  of  plenty  after  a  season  of  dearth  and 
starvation. 

When  tlieir  appetites  were  satisfied,  not  by  an}- 
means  a  speedy  performance,  the  company  cleared  the 
floor,  and  the  fiddles  being  called  into  requisition, 
the  dance  began.  Seated  on  low  stools  against  the 
wall  these  musicians  lent  all  their  energy  to  pro- 
viding both  time  and  tune  to  further  the  fun  and 
encourage   the  dancers.      The   old  people  looked  on 
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while  the  younger  onus  danctMl,  and  applauded  unv 
especial  performance  with  great  appreciation  aiid 
excitement.  When  any  ot*  the  company  manifcsttd 
unusual  skill  they  recounted  sinnlar  feats  of  a;^nlit\ 
which  they  had  witnessed  in  their  early  days.  Tli.. 
dance  continued  for  several  hours,  then  the  guests  sat 
down  to  a  repetition  of  the  feast  of  good  tili^i,^. 
This  gave  them  renewed  strength  for  the  diiiur 
which  was  again  indulged  in  with  the  same  aniiiui- 
tion  as  at  the  beginning. 

Donald  remarked  with  surprise  the  famili.irity 
manifested  among  the  men  and  women,  and  tlir 
apparent  unconcern  of  the  old  people  at  the  excessive 
gaiety  of  the  younger  members  of  the  party.  Tlif 
women  sat  on  their  lovers'  knees  when  they  stopiRil 
to  rest  from  the  dance,  and  when  his  host  introduttd 
one  of  the  young  girls  to  Donald,  she  immediately 
implanted  a  kiss  on  his  cheek.  It  was  evidently  the 
eticjuette  of  the  half-breed  code  of  manners,  and  in 
their  eyes  no  more  familiar  than  the  handshake  ol 
more  reticent  races. 

The  dance  showed  no  sign  of  abatement  as  tli»' 
night  reached  far  into  the  morning  hours,  and  DonaM 
lay  down  to  rest.  He  slept  soundly,  and  when  he 
awoke  some  hours  later  he  thought  he  must  be 
dreaming,   for  the  sound  of  music  and  dancing  wjis 
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still  iToinj,' on.  He  raised  liis  head  and  found  it  was 
110  (in  am.  While  niany  lay  arouinl  and  about  him 
oil  tlu'  tloor  sleepin*;,  others  were  still  dancing,'  with 
•  nei'^^y  and  excitement  apparently  unabated.  The 
tVstivities  were  thus  kept  U[)  in  relays  ot*  votarivs  for 
;i  wvvk  without  any  cessation.  While  the  rxluiusted 
oiR's  slept  those  who  had  snatched  a  few  hours'  sleep 
returned  to  the  dance  and  the  feastin*^,  and  not  until 
the  last  haunch  of  buffalo  had  been  eaten  did  the 
company  <lisperse  to  their  own  homes. 

No  persuasions  could  in(Uice  any  of  the  men  to 
leave  while  the  festivities  lasted,  and  it  was  not  until 
tluy  were  ended  and  some  hours'  rest  had  been 
taken  that  Donald  secured  the  services  of  a  Stoney 
Indian  and  a  half-breed  named  Baptiste  la  Roche  for 
the  trip  to  Bri.sbane. 

Donald  procured  a  good  supply  of  penniiican,  tea, 
su(far,  Hour  and  a  few  minor  necessaries  for  their 
journey,  thinking  it  wiser  to  take  this  precaution 
than  to  trust  to  being  supplied  by  the  way  with  the 
;,nuis  of  the  party.  He  had  no  desire  to  run  the  risk 
of  starvation  or  of  attracting  the  notice  of  hostile 
hulians. 

The  party  had  three  pack-horses  beside  the  horses 
they  rode,  and  these  wei^e  likely  to  delay  the  speed  of 
their  journey  to  Brisbane  to  some  extent. 
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.liiii  vvjiH  loud  in  his  exprcHsioii  of  thanks  to  Donald 
for  staying  at  hi.s  house  an<l  taking  part  in  the  Icust 
and  many  invitations  to  come  again  to  the  villaut 
wero  given  him  hy  ])oth  the  host  and  his  guests. 

The  vvliole  village  ])()puhition  turned  out  to  sec  the 
travellers  start  and  to  wish  them  good  luck,  the  cuiv 
adding  his  wishes  for  Donald's  prosperity  and  safe 
keeping  while  crossing  the  prairie.  The  cultured 
priest  had  enjoyed  some  hours  oi'  conversation  with 
Donald  during  his  stay  in  the  village,  and  parted  with 
him  with  regret.  There  had  been  mutual  esteem  and 
pleasure  in  their  short  intercourse,  each  enjoying  thi 
rare  opportunity  of  discussing  topics  belonging  to  thi 
more  literary,  scientific  and  advanced  civilized  woild. 

Pere  le  Sueur  was  not  an  exception  in  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  missionary  effort.  In  that  distant 
field  there  were  many  like  him  who  had  received 
the  most  cultured  traininj^  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  faith  the  universities  of  Canjula, 
Great  Britain  or  France  were  able  to  proxidt'. 
Separated  by  many  miles  from  men  of  their  own 
nation  and  class,  dwelling  in  camps,  associating  with 
half-breeds,  travelling  with  Indians,  teaching  school 
in  the  lodges,  nursing  the  sick,  praying  witli  the  <lyiiii( 
and  counselling  the  maturer  minds  of  huntors  ami 
warriors,  these  men  of  talent   performed   their  dutiis 
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ili.'cii'd  \)y  the  coiiHciouHiu's.s  of  <luty  doiif  and  tlie 
assiiniiur  that  their  toil  would  receive  reco«(nitioii  in 
luc  time.  They  had  no  ex]M;ctation  of  earthly 
ivwiinl;  time  and  all  the  vanities  of  the  world  were 
to  tlit'iii  unreal  thin<^^H,  while  the  .spiritual  and  eternal 
wtMc  esteemed  all  that  \\*ere  worth  strivin*^  for  in  this 
life,  huhued  with  this  spirit  Pere  le  Sueur  was 
!m{)i»y  in  his  work  and  surrounilin^s.  Yet  though 
(oiitt'iit  to  dwell  ainon<(  the  itrnorance,  idleness  and 
tiltii  of  a  half-breed  and  Indian  settlement,  lie  was 
ijr.itt'ful  for  every  opportunity  of  hearin;^*  and  talking 
(if  the  latest  inventions  and  discoveries  made  in  a 
world  fi'om  which  he  had  been  absent  for  ei<^hteen 
vcjus.  Donald  never  foro-ot  the  tale  of  devotion 
manifested  l)y  the  life  of  the  priest  of  Latona. 

His  men  had  set  out  before  him  and  were  some 
miles  on  the  way  before  Donald  overtook  them. 
Daptiste  la  Roche,  the  half-breed,  was  a  fine,  hand- 
some fellow,  a  good  hunter  and  noted  marksman.  He 
Iia<l  been  loath  to  leave  Latona  so  soon  after  the  feast, 
ami  it  was  only  by  promising  a  liberal  reward  that 
Donald  had  been  able  t(»  Induce  him  to  accompany 
liini.  He  could  speak  French,  English,  Cree  and 
ijlackl'oot,  and  seemed  to  be  perfectly  familial*  with 
;Iie  idiouis  of  each  of  these  languages.  The  Indian 
was  also  a  fair  type  of  his  race,  the  Stoneys,  or,  as 
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tliey  should  be  called,  the  Assiniboines, — the  iiain,. 
signifyinj^  the  people  who  cook  their  food  on  hot 
stones.     The  tribe  is  a  branch  of  the  Sioux. 

Bearspaw  was  true  to  those  who  employ e<l  and 
trusted  him,  and  could  be  relied  upon  implicitly  tn 
serve  their  best  interests.  A  man  of  light  build  and 
lithe,  quick  movements,  he  was  brave  and  lookiMl 
upon  by  his  tribe  as  invincible.  As  leader  of  wai 
parties  he  had  never  been  defeated  in  battle,  nor  liad 
he  ever  turned  his  back  on  a  foe,  and  his  warriors, 
animated  by  his  ability  and  courage  as  a  leader,  liad 
followed  him  to  victory  in  all  their  skirmishes  on 
the  plains. 

The  three  men  were  well  armed ;  each  carried  a 
Winchester  rifle,  a  large  knife,  a  revolver  and  a  belt 
with  cartridges.  They  were  thus  prepared  for  any 
emergency. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  party  started. 
7.^hey  wished  to  reach  a  spot  in  a  wood  where  tlierc 
was  a  good  camping  ground,  about  twenty  miles 
distant,  before  night.  To  accomplish  this  the}'  had 
to  ride  fast,  but  were  not  able  to  make  great  speed 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  pjick- 
horses.  Intent  upon  reaching  their  destination  and 
the  shelter  of  the  wood  before  the  sun  went  down 
the  party  rode  in  silence.     It  was  dusk  when  they 
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at  last  drew  rein,  and  after  casting  a  sharp  glance 
aiouiul  to  see  that  the  ground  was  clear  and  no  trace 
(if  t'uoniies  visible,  they  dismounted,  loosened  the 
]))icks,  hobbled  the  horses  and  made  a  fire. 

Donald  lay  on  his  saddle-blanket  while  Baptiste 
and  Bearspaw  bustled  about  preparing  the  supper. 
Tliert'  was  no  delay  in  arranging  the  table,  and  seated 
upon  the  grass  the  tired  men  ate  heartily  of  the 
jH'iiiinican,  slap-jacks  and  strong  black  tea. 

"  (iood  evening,  gentlemen  ! "  said  a  bronzed-faced 
man  who  alighted  from  his  horse  as  he  spoke.  He 
hail  approached  so  ([uietly  that  the  greeting  startled 
Donald,  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  revolver.  The 
IiKlian's  face  betrayed  no  knowledge  or  surprise, 
although  with  the  keen  hearing  of  the  native  he  must 
have  known  of  the  stranger's  proximity. 

"  (Iood  evening,"  replied  Donald.  "  Will  you  sit 
•lown  and  have  some  supper  with  us  ?  We  have 
t'nongh  and  will  be  glad  to  have  your  company." 

"  Tliank  ye,  friends.  Don't  mind  if  I  do.  I'm 
hungry  and  I  never  refuse  a  kindness  from  a 
stranwr." 

"Which  way  are  you  travellings"  asked  Donald, 
pres(!ntly,  when  the  new-comer  had  shown  by  the 
wav  lie  devoured  the  food  set  before  him  that  he 
hal  tasted  some  time,     "  You  seem  to  b(^  tired." 
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"  Well,  yes,  I  was  gone  a  good  bit,  an'  I  dout 
exactly  know  where  I'll  turn  up  before  I'm  done. 
Ye  see,  I  have  not  had  good  luck  with  my  trappincr." 

"  Which  way  have  you  been  that  you  have  been  so 
unfortunate  ?  Surely  the  game  is  not  scarce  at  this 
time  of  the  year." 

"  Wall,  no,  I  guess  there's  lots  o'  furs,  but  the 
Indians  haven't  been  very  civil  this  year,  an'  wlicn 
I  get  ahead  some  o'  the  rascals  steal  my  cache,  an' 
then  I  have  to  begin  all  over  again.  I've  been  nlouvr 
the  foot  o'  the  mountains  an'  followed  an  old  Stoiiev 
trail  for  a  while,  but  ye  see  I'm  gettin'  old  an'  I  guess 
some  o'  these  days  I'll  have  to  pass  in  my  checks,  and 
then  it'll  be  all  over  Avith  Jim  Carrafell." 

The  old  trapper's  appearance  did  not  belie  liis 
words,  and  Donald  had  not  m  icli  difficulty  in  pir- 
suading  him  to  join  his  party. 

They  sat  for  some  time  around  the  fire,  smokini,^ 
and  talking,  Donald  and  Jim  Carrafell  exchai)gin<i- 
experiences,  Baptiste  and  Bearspaw  talking  in  tlio 
monologues  peculiar  to  the  Indian.  When  tlie  night 
fell  thick  about  the  camp  the  men  rolled  tliemselves 
in  their  blankets,  turned  their  feet  to  the  fire,  and 
with  their  saddles  for  pillow^s  were  soon  asleep.  Tliey 
knew  that  during  the  early  part  of  the  niglit  no 
Indian  would  ventui*e  to  attack  them,  yet  they  slept 
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with  liands  on  their  revolvers  and  guns  within 
roiicli,  so  that  it'  molested  they  were  ready  to  meet 
the  foe. 

Tlu!  sleepers,  liowever,  were  not  disturbed,  and  at 
t\w  tirst  break  of  dawn  the  Stoney  was  up  and  look- 
iiiij  to  see  that  the  horse>s  were  safe.  To  cook  and 
cat  tlieir  breakfast,  gather  t,he  stuff  together  and  set 
out  occupied  little  time.  Nothing  eventful  occurred 
(luring  the  day,  they  met  no  Indians,  saw  but  few 
liutt'alo.  An  odd  timber  wolf  cast  sinister  glances 
at  tliom  as  they  rode  past,  or  occasional  coyotes  slunk 
away  with  drooping  tail  at  their  approach,  but 
nothing  of  more  importance  broke  the  monotony  of 
the  day's  ride.  The  evening  was  but  a  repetition  of 
the  night  before. 

When  they  reached  the  halting  place  and  camped 
one  evening  about  si.  ty  miles  from  their  destination, 
Donald  learned  with  consternation  that  the  provisions 
were  exhausted.  He  had  brought  what  he  considered 
al)un(lance  for  the  trip,  even  when  allowance  was 
made  for  the  audition  to  their  number  by  the  arrival 
of  Jim  Carrafell,  and  he  was  surprised  that  the  supply 
shouhl  so  soon  be  gone.  It  was  a  new  experience  to 
Donald,  though  not  an  uncommon  one  in  the  lives  of 
iiiimy  travellers  with  such  parties.  The  liplf-breed 
had  feasted,  eating  enough  for  three   n^en,  as  if  he 
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believed  that  he  should  lay  in  a  stock  of  food  tliat 
would  sustain  him  for  a  week. 

The  Indian,  with  the  instinct  of  his  race,  started 
ahead  of  the  party  the  next  morning  to  levy  supplies 
from  the  prairies  with  his  gun,  and  w^as  successful  in 
shooting  enough  duck,  geese  and  rabbits  to  keep  them 
from  starving. 

It  was  -'ark  when  they  rode  into  the  village  of 
Brisbane,  but  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  who 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  population  were 
abroad  to  welcome  them. 

Donald  paid  his  men  and  dismissed  then),  ha  vino 
decided  to  remain  over  a  few  days  in  the  town. 

The  half-breed  went  to  the  house  of  one  of  his 
relatives,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms, 
There  he  stayed  for  a  week,  enjoying  his  friend's 
hospitality,  and  without  giving  a  thought  to  his 
home.  Happy  and  careless,  a  true  son  of  the  soil. 
he  was  heedless  of  anything  or  anyone  while  he  had 
enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and  was  blessed  with  a 
fiddle  and  a  friend. 

Bearspaw  was  of  a  more  dignified  nature  and 
appearance.  He  rode  slowly  through  the  village  to 
the  lodge  where  one  of  his  tribe  lived,  and  entered 
quietly,  assured  of  a  welcome  by  the  native  courtesy 
and  hospitality  that  ever  are  characteristic  of  the 
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Indian  races.  He  talked  soberly,  without  any  sucli 
ilenionstrative  excitement  as  was  noticeable  in  the 
demeanor  of  the  half-breed ;  made  inquiry  after  the 
welfare  of  the  people  and  of  the  chan<^es  which 
had  taken  place  among  the  families  since  he  left 
them.  When  they  told  him  of  death  in  the  camp  he 
said  nothing,  and  as  they  related  the  successes  his 
people  had  met  with  in  the  hunting  expeditions,  he 
was  silent.  Bearspaw  w^as  sympathetic  in  both  their 
sorrow  and  joy,  but  the  training  of  camps  had  made 
him,  like  all  the  other  members  of  his  tribe  and  race, 
tiie  master  of  his  emotions. 

Then  they  told  him  that  the  messenger  of  death 
had  come  to  his  own  lodge  three  nights  before  and 
stricken  down  his  eldest  son,  a  young  lad  and  the 
pride  of  his  father's  heart ;  but  Bearspaw  still  sat 
motionless,  uttering  no  word.  It  would  seem  as  if 
tliey  had  been  speaking  of  another.  Courage  died 
out  of  their  hearts ;  they  had  spoken,  they  now  sat 
silent. 

Presently,  with  no  sign  of  haste,  the  bereaved 
father  rose  from  his  place  in  the  lodge,  and  without 
a  word  departed.  His  horse  was  still  fastened  to  the 
pole  at  the  entrance  of  the  lodge,  but  Bearspaw 
seemed  as  if  he  saw"  him  not.  His  heart  bore  too 
heavy  a  burden  to  think  of  aught  but  his  sorrow. 
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Looking  neitliur  to  the  right  nor  left  he  strode  onward 
until  he  reached  a  dense  wood  outside  the  preeiiicts 
of  the  village.  He  thought  not  of  possible  danger : 
his  hand  was  not  laid  on  his  knife  as  it  would  liavo 
been  at  ordinary  times.  Why  should  he  go  thence  :* 
Why  leave  his  friends  ?  Upon  what  mission  is  lie 
bent  ?  Wearied  with  his  long  journey  does  he  seek 
rest  ? 

Alas  !  no.  His  heart  is  very  heavy  with  grief,  and 
he  must  leave  the  haunts  of  men  to  seek  relief  for 
his  wounded  spirit.  Converse  with  the  gods  alone 
can  bring  peace.  Hidden  from  the  eye  of  men  he 
throws  himself  upon  the  ground  in  an  agony  of 
spirit.  Eero  of  a  hundred  battles,  his  lodge  decked 
with  scalp-locks,  the  story  of  his  valor  written  in 
pictures  on  the  walls — valor  that  had  never  heen 
exceeded  by  any  that  had  been  told  before — the  man 
who  had  never  been  defeated  lay  prone  upon  the 
ground,  vanc^uished  by  this  blow.  He  shed  no  tears, 
uttered  no  cry,  but  groaned  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
grief.  Then  on  the  midnight  air  the  plaintive  notes 
of  the  wail  for  the  departed  fell  soft  and  sad,  the 
coranach  of  his  race,  the  father  wailing  for  bis  dead 
son,  calling  on  his  name,  repeating  it  again  and  again 
in  the  curious  pathetic  monotone  peculiar  to  the 
Indian. 
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Wlu'ii  tlie  (lay  dawned  and  the  night  of  grief  was 
passed,  Bearspaw  returrod  in  sadness  to  his  lod*:je, 
uikI  tlie  women  with  dishevelled  hair,  bare  feet  and 
torn  and  tattered  garments,  bewailed  the  dead  until 
tlie  season  of  mourning  was  expired. 

Life  is  sad  in  every  clime ;  to  every  camp  or  home 
deatli  comes.  In  the  midst  of  peace,  prosp'  ity  and 
joy  sorrow  falls,  our  loved  ones  are  taken  from  us, 
and  the  world  to  us  seems  empty,  valueless  and  of 
little  worth. 

Bearspaw  never  mentioned  his  son's  name ;  his 
<,a-ief  was  silent,  but  his  hair  grew  whiter  and  deeper 
furrows  marked  his  brow,  telling  better  than  any 
lamentations  how  great  had  been  his  loss. 


Chapter  III. 

Donald  Mackton  had  spent  souk;  days  in  Brisbane, 
and  was  preparing  to  leave  and  set  out  again  (m  his 
travels  when  he  met  Peter  Daniels.  A  new  ac([uaint- 
ance  in  the  far  West  was  an  event  of  some  impor- 
tance, and  worth  something  in  those  days.  Friends 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  the  chance  acf[uaint- 
ance  of  to-day  might  be  the  helpful  friend  of  the 
morrow. 

Peter  Daniels  was  a  tall  man,  of  an  aristocratic 
appearance  indicative  of  better  days.    He  was  dressed 
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in  the  usual  suit  of  buckskin,  but  his  jacket  was  nioro 
elaborately  ornamented  with  colored  porcupim^  (luills 
than  was  common ;  his  pants  were  made  of  moose- 
skin  and  the  leggings  worn  over  them  from  the  knee 
downward  were  very  handsomely  embroidered  with 
beads  ;  his  moccasins  were  also  richly  worked  by  the 
deft  hands  of  an  Indian  woman.  The  wide  sombrero 
hat,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  Mexican  or  Montana  cow- 
boy, completed  his  costume.  He  spoke  the  pure 
English  of  an  educated  man,  yet  his  face  betrayed 
unmistakable  signs  of  a  predilection  for  strong  (hink 
in  the  past,  if  not  at  the  present  time. 

Peter  was  a  rare  character.  He  posed  as  a  literary 
man  among  his  companions,  and  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  one  day  writing  a  history  of  the  country,  one 
that  would  include  an  autobiography. 

Donald,  as  we  have  said,  was  something  of  a 
scholar,  and  the  pleasure  of  meeting  an  educated  man 
out  in  the  wilds  was  sufficient  attraction  to  induce 
him  to  prolong  his  stay  in  Brisbane.  After  a  sliort 
chat  in  the  store,  Donald  was  easily  persuaded  to  pay 
him  a  visit  in  his  own  house.  He  found  the  place  an 
old  log  building,  sadly  in  need  of  repair ;  but  tliis  did 
not  seem  to  trouble  its  occupant  at  all.  Donald  wtnt 
in  and  spent  several  hours  i  i  pleasant  conversation 
with  his  host. 
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"You  have  been  several  years  in  the  country,  Mr. 
Daniels,  I  understand  i "  said  Donald,  presently. 

"  Well,  yea ;  I  have  spent  about  twelve  years  in 
tills  particular  district." 

"  You  evi<lently  have  been  enamored  of  the  people, 
the  climate  or  the  manner  of  life,  that  you  have 
remained  so  long  { " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  can  hardly  tell  you  why  I  have  stayed, 
or  what  has  been  the  particular  attraction.  I  am 
hard  to  please,  yet  there  is  something  in  this  country 
which  induces  a  man  to  forego  many  of  tlie  benefits 
of  civilization  for  the  free  and  easy  life  possible  on 
these  western  prairies." 

"  You  were  not  brought  up  to  this  kind  of  life,  I 
CiUi  see  very  well,"  replied  Donald. 

"  No,  I  am  an  Englishman.  I  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  (Jxford.  After  I  left  college,  1  took  a  fancy  to 
see  the  world." 

"  You  have  come  a  long  way  to  see  it. ' 

"  Yes.  And  yet  I  have  been  well  re])aid.  I  have 
spent  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  since  I  came  here, 
but  that  is  nothing  when  you  think  of  all  the  experi- 
ence I  have  gained.  If  I  had  lived  in  England  I 
should  have  spent  much  more  and  not  have  known 
half  the  things  I  do  now.  We  have  all  to  pay  for 
uur  knowledge,  and  of  course  I  am  no  exception  to 
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the  rule.  My  rich  friends  at  liome  would  be  .shocktHl 
to  Hec  nie  in  this  shack  or  dressed  in  this  fashion,  Inu 
I  am  happy,  and  that  is  the  chief  thinfjj  in  liiV.  It 
matters  little  where  you  are  or  what  you  are  dolwit 
if  you  are  happy.  I  hope  some  day  to  relate  my 
experiences  and  publish  them,  and  that  will  be  lull 
compensation  for  all  the  hardships  of  this  kind  of 
life." 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Donald,  slowly. 

"  You  appear  to  doubt  it,  my  friend,  but  I  ha\  t- 
learned  much,  and  as  it  has  cost  me  a  great  rleal,  1 
think,  and  not  without  sufficient  reason,  that  I  out^lit 
to  be  able  to  recount  my  experiences  in  an  entertain- 
ing manner.  If  I  succeed,  they  are  sure  to  briu<r  nif 
some  compensation  for  the  trouble." 

"I  do  not  doubt  that,"  said  Donald;  "what  I  tliouolit 
was  that  the  labor  will  be  too  great  and  the  har(l.shij»s 
too  severe  for  the  reward  to  be  adequate.  The  isola- 
tion, the  privations,  the  absence  of  all  the  luxuries  of 
life,  the  loss  of  friends  and  the  monotony  of  prairie 
life — is  not  this  too  much  to  give  for  all  the  wealth 
and  fame  the  world  is  able  to  bestow  in  one  short 
life  ? " 

"  That  is  true  to  you,  perhaps,  but  we  are  not  all 
made  alike,  and  nothing  could  please  me  more  than 
to  spend  my  life  for  the  benefit  of  others,  in  relating 
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to  my  I'elhnvnieii  the  rtdvoiiturcs  of  tliu  lant  iow 
years." 

To  write  a  book  was  eviileiitly  Mr.  Daniels'  highest 
aml)iti<ni,  as  it  has  been  the  wortliy  desire  of  many 
nobler  men. 

"Your  life  has  been  spent  chiefly  among  the 
hidians,  I  suppose,"  said  Donald. 

"Indians  and  half-breeds,"  replied  Daniels. 

"  Which  of  the  two  types  of  men  do  you  find  the 
Iji'tter  i  "  asked  Donald.  "  Are  not  the  former  finer 
men  than  the  latter  ?  " 

"Just  the  opposite.  I  have  spent  most  of  my  time 
wliile  in  the  country  among  the  half-breeds,  and  have 
•gleaned  so  much  of  their  history  and  entered  so  fully 
into  their  spirit  that  I  look  upon  the  race  as  one  of 
the  noblest  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  Your  experience  differs  from  mine,  then." 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  that 
possibly  mine  has  been  larger  and  more  varied  than 
yours,  and  that  being  the  case,  I  am  better  able  to 
speak  authoritatively  on  the  (question.  I  <]o  not  often 
mention  the  facts  of  my  own  life  in  this  relation,  but 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  in  order  to  throw  light  upon 
the  matter,  and  I  will  tell  you  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
reasons  for  my  belief  in  the  nobility  of  character  in 
the  race." 
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Thank  you;  it  will  boa  pleasuru  to  iin;  to  listen 
to  wliat  you  say,"  said  Donald,  Hniilin<^. 

"About  fourteen  years  aj^o,"  be^om  Daniels,  "  mv 
father  called  mo  into  his  study  and  told  nic  he 
had  decided  to  send  me  out  to  America.  He  would 
j^ive  me  a  few  thousand  pounds  to  enable  me  to  stuit 
life  there  well  and  make  an  independent  livin;;.  [ 
was  very  willing  to  fall  in  with  his  views,  as  nothiii^r 
pleased  me  better  than  the  thought  of  hunting  in  the 
far  West.  A  few  days  later  he  placed  a  cheiiuo  for 
two  thousand  pounds  in  my  hand  and  bade  me  iiiake 
all  necessary  arrangements  for  my  journey,  'riieic 
was  nothing  much  to  be  seen  in  Montreal,  so  I  cashed 
my  che(iue  when  I  arrived  there  and  pushed  on  to  the 
West,  which  I  reached  in  the  course  of  some  weeks  in 
the  company  of  several  adventurers  like  myself.  Tin- 
first  years  were  spent  in  the  village  of  Latona,  wlieio 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  half-breeds,  ami 
learned  to  respect  them.  I  found  many  honest  and 
plucky  men  among  them.  There  was  Jack  Suther- 
land, a  Scotch  half-breed,  true  as  steel ;  no  prouder 
man  than  he  ever  stood  in  a  mansion.  Let  me  tell 
you  of  him  ;  his  story  will  serve  as  well  as  another  to 
illustrate  what  I  want  to  prove." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Donald,  "  I'm  all  ears." 

"  Jack  was  one  of  the  employees  of  the  Hudson's 
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DftV  rompany,  who  luul  boon  sont  from  oiio  of  tl.c 
tiortlitTU  posts  to  the  CV)inpany'H  post  at  Latona.  Ho 
\viiHJi(|uiot  follow,  rosorvo<l  and  proud,  coMHcions  of 
his  stroii<rth  and  superior  skill  witli  a  lillo,  ))ut  no 
hoiistor.  He  was  as  nuicli  at  homo  in  a  oanoo  on 
the  lake  or  river  as  on  a  horse  on  tlio  prairie, 
lit'  (lined  at  the  lon^  table  in  the  Fort,  but  lived 
in  a  small  liouse  ]»y  liimself  that  was  situated 
just  within  tlie  walls  of  tlie  Fort.  There  he  had  a 
snifill  but  well-chosen  stock  of  books  that  had 
lielon<,n'd  to  his  father,  an  officer  of  the  Company. 
TIr'so  books  were  of  the  ri<i^ht  sort,  and  what  was 
1  letter,  were  often  read. 

"Jack  was  a  very  agreeable  companion,  full  of 
iiifonnation,  and  when  among  his  particular  friends 
was  fond  of  a  joke.  He  had  all  the  canny  disposition 
of  the  Scotch  race,  with  the  instincts  of  the  Indian. 
He  was  daring  and  hardy,  yet  seldom  did  anything 
of  an  extraordinary  nature,  which  may  have  arisen 
from  his  intense  hatre<l  of  display.  I  knew  the  man 
well  and  learned  to  love  him. 

"Late  one  afternoon  we  were  apprised  by  some  of 
the  Cree  Indians  that  there  were  Blackfo(jt  Lidians 
ill  the  vicinity,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  be 
on  our  guard.  We  took  all  nocossary  precautions, 
but  no  Indian  appeared. 
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"  Three  or  four  days  went  by  and  we  felt  sure  tlio 
Cree  who  brought  the  tidings  of  tlie  proximity  of  tho 
Bhickfeet  must  have  been  mistaken.  We  did  not  hear 
of  any  misdeeds,  so  we  settled  down  again  to  our  old 
ways  of  living. 

"  The  villagers  were  retiring  to  rest  when  a  man 
rode  down  the  street,  and  called  to  a  few  stragglers 
who  were  still  about  that  one  of  Lie  children  of 
the  Factor  at  the  Fort  was  missing. 

"  The  children  had  been  playing  together  inside 
the  walls  of  the  Fort,  and  unconscious  of  any  danger 
had  gone  outside  to  pluck  some  of  the  flowers  grow- 
ing there  in  rich  profusion.  One  of  them,  a  girl  of 
about  five  years  of  age,  lingered  behind  the  others, 
and  when  they  turned  to  call  her  she  had  disap- 
peared. They  searched  for  her,  calling  her  repeatedly, 
but  all  their  efforts  were  fruitless.  Then  thev 
returned  to  inform  their  parents.  All  the  employees 
were  at  once  astir  and  searching  in  every  direction, 
but  without  success. 

'  The  mother  was  distracted  and  the  father  wild 
with  grief  and  apprehension. 

"  The  new^s  spread  quickly  and  the  villagers  joined 
in  the  search.  They  rode  along  the  river  bank  and 
scoured  the  prairie  in  the  darkness,  but  could  find  no 
trace  of  the  missing  child.     For  several  days  they 
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continued  to  search  the  country  lioping  to  tind  her, 
Imt  without  success. 

"  Amongst  tliose  who  had  travelled  far  and  near  in 
jirost'cuting  the  search  there  was  one  who  liad  not 
hccii  numbered.  About  a  month  before  this  sad 
(icciii'ivnce  the  Factor  had  used  some  strong  language 
ill  talking  to  Jack  Sutherland,  and  it  was  well  known 
that  the  half-breed  had  been  indignant  and  had  felt 
the  reprimand  keenly. 

"Jack  had  not  joined  the  party  of  searchers,  and 
no  one  had  seen  him  since  the  ni^iit  on  which 
little  Annie  MacKenzie  had  disappeared.  Tn([uiries 
elicited  the  fact  that  he  had  been  seen  repairing  his 
saddle  upon  the  morning  of  the  day  in  question,  but 
no  one  remembered  having  seen  him  later.  Had  he 
taken  revenge  upon  the  chief  of  the  Fort,  done  away 
with  the  child  and  then  decamped  ? 

"  Everyone  knew  the  Scotch  luilf-breed  as  an  honest, 
kind-lioarted  man,  and  it  was  hard  to  believe  that 
he  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime ;  still  the  fact 
rcmjiined,  he  could  not  be  found.  His  room  was 
unswept,  the  door  unlocked,  articles  of  clothing  left 
lyino-  £^out,  all  evidence  of  a  hurried  departure. 
This  seemed  corroborati^  e  of  the  suspicion  that  he 
had  either  stolen  the  child  or  put  it  to  deatli. 

"  Factor  MacKenzie  offered  a  reward  of  ten  of  his 
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best  horses  to  anyone   giving  a  clue   by  which  tin 
half-breed  might  be  traced  and  the  truth  discovered. 

"  Jack  had  too  many  friends  at  the  Fort  nnd  in 
Latona  for  anyone  to  undertake  tliis  mission.  Men 
and  women  were  all  anxious  and  w^illing  to  search 
for  the  child,  but  not  one  among  them  could  lie 
induced  to  start  in  pursuit  of  Jack  Sutlierlaiid. 
Finding  there  was  no  response  to  his  offer  of  reward 
the  Factor  determined  to  set  out  on  the  search  him- 
self. Two  of  the  most  trusted  of  the  officials  were  to 
accompany  him,  well  armed,  lest  they  should  meet 
with  opposition  in  securing  the  fugitive.  Their  outfit 
was  got  ready  and  arrangements  made  for  a  leiioth- 
ened  absence  from  the  Fort. 

"  The  Factor  and  his  men  were  sitting  late  discuss- 
ing their  plans  for  the  following  day,  when  a  knock 
at  the  door  interrupted  the  conversation,  and  a 
stranger  was  introduced. 

"  Pierre  le  Jeunne  had  heard  of  the  Factor  s  loss, 
and  had  come  a  long  distance  that  he  might  offer  his 
services  to  search  for  the  child.  He  professed  to  know 
the  country  w^ell,  and  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  he 
wcnld  be  successful  in  finding  Jack  Sutherland  aii<l 
bringing  back  his  scalp  to  claim  the  reward.  His 
eyes  sparkled  with  an  evil  light  as  he  uttered  the 
name  of  the  absent  half-breed. 
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"  Pierre  was  a  daring  fellow,  a  native  of  the  plains, 
;i  French  half-breed  with  some  Spanish  blood  in  his 
veins.  He  lived  in  one  of  the  native  settlements,  and 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  calamity  at  the  Fort  had 
at  once  started  for  Latona. 

"  The  Factor  saw  by  the  determined  manner  of  the 
man  that  he  was  in  earnest,  and  learning  that  he  and 
Jack  were  old-time  enemies,  he  felt  that  there  was 
better  chance  of  successful  pursuit  being  made  by  him 
than  by  himself  and  his  officers.  They  were  not 
prepared  by  familiarity  with  the  ways  and  tactics  of 
the  Indians,  as  this  French  lialf -breed  was,  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  of  encounter  with  hostile  bands, 
and  though  very  anxious  to  prosecute  the  search  for 
the  lost  child  they  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  run 
into  danger  unnecessarily. 

"Long    and    anxiously    they    talked    over    their 

schemes  and  plans,  the  trails  to  be  followed,  the  hope 

of  gaining  the  object  and  the  compensation  to  be 

i,nven  Pierre  le  Jeunne  for  his  help.      At  last  the 

terms  were  agreed  upon,  Pierre  was  given  a  good 

supply  of  food  and  tobacco,  and  it  was  agreed  that 

the  Factor  should  wait  several  days  until  sufficient 

time  ]iad  been  given  the  half-breed  to  let  them  know 

in  some  manner  whether  he  had  been  successful  in 

liis  undertaking. 
10 
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"  Bidding  them  good  morning,  for  the  talk  liad 
lasted  through  the  night,  Pierre  set  out,  and  tunieil 
his  horse's  head  toward  the  south.  There  was  a 
lietermined,  evil  expression  on  the  man's  face  as  Iil- 
rode  alonir,  while  a  faint  smile  of  satisfaction  loiio 
delayed  lingered  about  his  eyes  and  mouth.  He  was 
in  (juest  of  his  enemy,  and  now  supported  by  tlic 
stronir  arm  of   the  law   he  was  at  last  to  have  his 


revenge. 


■s  ol 


"  Keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  straggling  parties 
Indians  he  sped  on,  covering  many  miles  but  meetin;^- 
with  no  adventure  durino;  the  first  day. 

"  On  the  second  day,  after  fording  a  river  he  crossed 
the  plains  until  lie  came  to  a  stone  of  a  peculiar  kind 
that  was  lying  on  the  ground.  ])ismounting  beside 
it  he  took  some  tobacco  from  his  saddle-bag  and 
threw  it  down  near  the  stone.  This  was  one  of  the 
massive  meteorites  which  the  Indians  are  in  the  ]ial)it 
of  visiting  and  offering  sacrifices  to.  The  half-l)reed 
having  made  his  offering  stood  awhile  nuitteriiig  liis 
petitions,  asking  for  protection  on  his  journey  and 
success  in  his  mission. 

"  After  waiting  a  few  minutes  and  receiving  no 
response  from  the  oracle,  he  remounted  and  continued 
his  journey.  Upon  tlie  fourth  day  he  entereil  the 
country  of  the  Black  foot  tribe,  and  turned  asi<le  tu 
visit  the  Lone  Pine.     There  were  many  offerings  laitl 
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at  its  toot  and  strewn  about  on  tlie  ground.  Pierre 
threw  down  his  gifts  of  tobacco  and  waited  for  a 
response  to  liis  prayer.  Presently  a  low  nuirmur 
fell  upon  his  ear,  like  the  sound  of  distant  thunder. 
He  looked  upward  to  the  sky,  but  it  was  clear.  He 
scanned  the  horizon  and  the  low  bushes  m-owinc: 
near,  but  could  discern  nothing,  neither  human  beings 
nor  animals.  In  an  anguish  of  superstition  he  threw 
liiniself  upon  the  ground,  hopeleiis  of  success,  for  there 
srciiK'd  to  be  opposition  to  him  and  his  mission  from 
some  unknown  quarter. 

"  As  he  lay  motionless  the  sounds  increased.  He 
pressed  his  ear  close  to  the  ground  and  listened. 
Fear  took  possession  of  the  half-breed  warrior's  heart. 
He  liad  oftentimes  gone  forth  to  battle  without  fear 
and  had  returned  victorious ;  but  now  he  was  afraid, 
and  not  without  reason. 

"  The  sound  he  heard  was  the  dull  thud  of  horses' 
hoofs  upon  the  prairie.  He  was  alone  in  an  enemy's 
country,  and  unable  to  cope  with  them  should  they 
prove  to  be  numerous. 

"  (  rasping  the  bridle  he  led  his  liorse  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  bush,  and  there,  hidden  from  view, 
he  lay  and  watched  the  advance  of  the  horsemen. 
In  a  few  moments  a  solitary  rider  dashed  past, 
followed  at  some  little  distance  by  several  Indians, 
who  were  yelling  wildly  and  shooting  at  random. 
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Pierre  recognized  some  of  his  friends  among  the 
latter,  and  emerging  from  his  hiding-place  shouted 
to  them,  calling  them  by  name.  Tliey  turned  a 
moment,  sufficient  to  learn  who  he  was,  and  then 
continued  their  pursuit  of  the  solitary  horseman. 

"  As  he  dashed  past  the  Lone  Pine  this  rider  flung 
his  offering  down,  and  as  if  inspired  by  fresh  courat^^e 
and  hope,  grasped  more  firmly  a  bundle  which  lay 
across  his  saddle  before  him.  Maintaining  an  even, 
steady  gait,  yet  one  of  great  speed,  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  in  advance  of  his  pursuers. 

"  As  darkness  fell  the  Indians  slackened  their  pace, 
and  at  last  ceased  to  follow,  and  the  sound  of  tlieir 
horses'  feet  being  no  longer  heard,  the  man  left  the 
trail  and  sought  a  safe  hiding-place  for  the  niglit. 
Carefully  depositing  his  burden  he  sat  down  to  watch : 
he  dare  not  sleep,  although  he  was  obliged  to  rest 

"  Before  the  sun  rose  in  the  morning  he  was  a^ain 
on  his  journey  northward.  He  sav/  no  sign  of  liis 
pursuers,  but  he  knew  he  was  not  safe,  so  pressed 
onward  with  all  the  haste  his  horse  could  accomplish. 
Throucfh  rivers  and  creeks  he  rode  heedless  of  daiiwr. 
He  was  nearing  his  journey's  end  faint  with  hunger, 
hard  riding  and  loss  of  sleep.  His  horse,  too,  was 
jaded,  yet  conscious  of  danger,  and  hopeful  at  last  of 
rest,  pressed  on  without  any  urging  from  his  ma.stti'. 
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"  But  a  few  iiiileH  and  home  is  f^jiiiied.  Yonder, 
looining  up  on  the  prairie,  are  the  Fort  and  houses  of 
the  village  of  Latona. 

"  Whiz  !  whiz  !  Two  bullets  in  rapid  succession 
pass  the  rider,  who,  at  tlie  sound  of  their  coming, 
has  bent  low,  leaning  forward  to  protect  the  bun  ale 
on  his  knee. 

"  The  Indians  have  followed,  and  are  on  his  track. 
Madly  they  ride,  fearful  of  losing  their  priz«;.  The 
blood  is  trickling  down  the  horse's  side  and  his 
strength  is  well-nigh  spent. 

"  From  the  Fort  their  approach  has  been  seen  and 
eager  eyes  are  watching  the  chase.  The  pursuers  are 
gaining,  the  pursued  is  wounded,  and  evidently  in 
sore  straits. 

"  But  he  wins,  and  as  he  dashes  into  the  Fort  the 
watchers  see  the  bundle  on  his  knee  and  shout : 

" '  Pierre  le  Jeunne  !  Pierre  le  Jeunne  !  He  has 
found  the  child  !     He  has  found  the  child  ! ' 

" '  Pierre  ! '  cried  the  Factor,  as  he  took  his  lost  and 
now  restored  darling  from  the  man's  outstretched 
arms. 

"  But  the  faltering  words  that  met  him  were  not 
spoken  by  the  lips  of  the  French  half-breed.  It 
was  Jack  Sutherland  who  reeled  and  would  have 
fallen  from  his  saddle  had  not  ready  hands  caught 
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liiiii.  'I'licy  cM-riud  him  into  the  Fa('t.>r's  room  at  tlif 
Fort,  and  every  care  was  iK'stowed  upon  liim,  })ut  he 
was  wounded  to  the  (h^atli.  His  lips  move.  What  is 
he  saying  ^     'I'hey  bend  to  listen. 

"  *  I  have  saved  her !     Slie  is  safe  !     Thank  ( Jod  ; 

"The  Factor's  eyes  were  <lim.  The  man  lie  Imil 
doubted,  who  he  believed  would  revenue  so  cnicllv 
the  slitj^ht  given  him,  had  saved  his  child  from  a  fate 
tliat  was  worse  than  death.  And  now"  he  was  <]yinu, 
his  life  given  for  the  life  of  the  child.  He  had  pre- 
served the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  home  of  the 
man  who  had  insulted  him  and  believed  evil  of  him. 

■'  Jack  lingered  a  day  or  two  before  the  end  came. 
Meanwhile  Pierre  le  Jeunne  had  returned.  It  was 
toward  evening  when,  opening  his  eyes  and  seeiiio- 
his  old  enemy  standing  sullen  by  the  door,  tlie 
stricken  man  held  out  his  hand  with  a  smile. 

"  She  is  safe  1 '  he  said  faintly,  and  died.  Tiie 
great  soul  of  the  half-breed,  the  child  of  the  plains, 
had  gone  to  its  reward." 

Donald  left  Brisbane  a  few  days  later.  He  never 
met  Peter  Daniels  again,  but  in  his  eastern  home, 
years  after,  when,  surrounded  by  boys  and  girls,  he 
told  them  tales  of  the  West,  the  one  most  in  favor 
among  them  was  the  story  of  the  Lone  Pine  and  the 
rescue  of  little  Annie  MacKenzie,  the  Factor's  child. 
by  brave  Jack  Sutherland. 


THE    WRITING    STONi:. 


yXDKR  the  slmdow  of  tlu^  Rocky  Mountains  the 
wanderino-  trihes  ot*  Bloods  and  Bhiekfeot 
roamed  free  and  happy  in  tlio  days  of  yon;. 
Tlic  ])nurie  ^ods  looked  down  and  smiled  upon  the 
(Iwt'llei's  in  the  painted  lod^^'es,  and  tlu;  smiles 
lir()U(;ht  peace  and  plenty  to  their  dusky  wards. 
Over  the  prairie  lay  the  hut^e  st(jnes,  remnants  of  the 
iiii^lity  rock  which  in  the  distant  past  had  chased  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  determined  to  punish  him 
Fur  his  cruel  ways.  The  strangely-shaped  trees  that 
fringed  the  river,  the  lonely  mounds  that  stood  as 
sentinels  on  the  prairie,  and  these  lar<^e  rocks  were 
now  the  stopping-places  of  the  ])rai)'ie  o'ods.  To  these 
s.icred  relics  the  pious  natives  oftentimes  repaired, 
ami  with  earnest  supplications  made  sacrifices  to  their 
spii'it  friends. 

Mastwena,  an  aged  warrior,  on  bended  knee 
besought  help  for  his  kindred  in  a  time  of  sorrow. 
As  he  laid  his  gifts  upon  the  ground  and  prepared 
to  depart,  there  came  a  voice  that  spoke  of  woe  in 
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the  land  of  the  .south.  Silently  he  arose  and  went 
toward  the  lodges,  with  downcast  head  and  troul)l(i| 
breast. 

It  was  dark  when  he  entered  his  lodge,  nnd  his 
friends  saw  not  the  sorrow  that  clouded  his  liicc, 
The  moments  were  few  which  he  spent  in  sluiiilu'r. 
Long  before  the  sun  had  risen  Mastwena  K'lt  liis 
couch  and  sought  again  the  sacred  spot.  As  liis 
lips  parted  once  more  in  earnest  prayer,  the  voice 
again  was  heard  telling  of  desolation  and  woe.  With 
a  heavy  heart  he  left  the  place  of  sacrifice  and  wun- 
dered  out  upon  the  prairie,  dreaming  of  the  comiiii^ 
sorrow  that  should  visit  the  people  of  the  plains. 
There  came  no  messenger  to  relieve  him  of  his  gritf, 
The  day  wore  on,  and  evening  found  him  a^'ain 
among  his  people.  F  )ur  days  he  repeated  his  visit 
to  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice,  only  to  hear  the  spirit 
prophet  repeat  the  revelation  so  full  of  mystery  and 
darkness  to  his  soul. 

The  lodge  tires  were  burning  brightly  upon  tlu' 
evening  of  the  fourth  day,  as  with  song  and  danci' 
the  hearts  of  both  young  and  old  were  filled  with 
joy.  The  quick  beating  of  the  medicine  drums  told 
that  the  young  men  were  anmsing  themselves  at 
some  of  their  native  games,  and  the  ganvbler's  lau^li 
was  occasionally  heard  as  he  gathered  in  the  prizus 
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lit'  hufl  won.  Tn  one  of  the  lod^^es  a  biiiul  of  men 
,iii<l  women  were  celebrating  a  tea  dance.  Half 
intoxicated  with  the  large  quantitieH  of  tea  which 
tht'V  drank,  they  were  singing  and  Hhouting  with 
sava;^^'  glee.  The  old  men  were  relating  their  war- 
like deeds,  and  the  young  men  were  passing  jokes 
upon  each  other.  The  whole  camp  indeed  was  full  of 
liiV,  for  they  had  abundance  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  the  prairie  gods  had  smiled  upon  tliem,  bringing 
health  and  peace  to  young  and  old. 

In  the  midst  of  this  jollity  a  young  man,  haggard 
iiiul  weary,  came  running  slowly  into  the  camp.  As 
he  made  toward  the  lodge  where  the  aged  Mastwena 
ilwt'lt,  he  fell  to  the  ground  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

Mastwena  was  standing  near,  confidently  waiting 
lor  the  approach  of  some  messenger  who  should  un- 
ravt'l  the  mystery  of  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice,  and  as 
the  young  man  fell  he  knelt  beside  him,  raised  him 
^jently  in  his  strong  arms,  and  carried  him  into  his 
Iodide. 

He  bade  his  wife  and  daughter  tend  him,  and  as 
they  nursed  the  young  man  back  to  life  again,  and 
belield  tlie  strength  and  color  of  youth  I'eturning,  they 
lejoiced  exceedingly.  Mastwena  said  little  but  gazed 
often  upon  the  countenance  of  the  young  man,  ai^d 
his  tye  sparkled  as  some  new  thought  flashed   upon 
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his  mind.  Anxiously  he  watched  and  waited  to  put 
questions  to  the  invalid  youth,  but  betrayed  no  sio-ns 
of  his  uneasiness. 

One  evening  as  the  old  man  sat  quietly  in  his  lodfre, 
conversing  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  the  patient 
looked  up  as  if  desirous  of  speaking. 

"Speak,  young  man,"  said  Mastwena,  "our  ears 
shall  listen  patiently  to  all  you  have  to  say." 

The  young  man,  encouraged  by  the  words,  said :  '  I 
am  a  Cree  Indian,  and  my  name  is  Pekan." 

"  Speak  on,  I  am  listening,"  said  Mastwena,  for  tlie 
chief  knew  the  Cree  tongue  and  understood  what  the 
young  man  said. 

Pekan  continued :  "  Three  weeks  ago  I  left  my 
home  in  the  north  and  came  south  intending  to  steal 
some  horses  from  the  Blackfoot  camp.  When  I 
reached  the  Blackfoot  country  I  found  the  camps  so 
well  guarded  that  tliere  was  no  chance  of  getting;' 
what  I  sought.  I  kept  journeying  southward  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  camp  unprotected,  but  was 
disappointed,  and  so  made  up  my  mind  to  retnru 
home.  I  laid  myself  down  to  rest,  praying  to  my 
guardian  spirit  for  protection  and  guidance.  The 
sun  had  risen  wdien  I  prepared  to  depart,  and  as  I 
looked  over  the  prairie,  I  saw  three  young  men  in  the 
distance  riding  toward  the  south.     When  they  liad 
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ridden  together  for  a  little  while  I  saw  tliem  get  off 
[\\^\Y  horses  and  kneel  down  upon  the  ground.  In 
front  of  them  was  a  large  stone,  and  as  I  saw  them 
kneel  and  bow  their  heads,  I  knew  that  they  were 
prtaying  to  the  gods.  I  watched  them  carefully,  and 
soon  perceived  that  they  were  young  men  belonging 
to  the  Blackfoot  tribe.  I  dared  not  advance,  for  they 
were  well  armed,  so  I  contented  myself  with  remain- 
ing in  my  place  of  safety,  sheltered  by  some  brush  in 
one  of  the  coulees. 

"  As  the  young  men  were  performing  their  devotions 
a  dark  cloud  passed  over  the  sun,  and  strange  noises 
broke  out  in  the  air.  They  arose  terror-stricken, 
and  attempted  to  flee,  but  found  they  were  chained 
to  the  spot.  They  beat  their  horses,  but  could  not 
make  them  stir.  The  cloud  passed  away,  and  then 
they  turned  their  horses'  heads  toward  the  north,  to 
return  home ;  but  an  evil  spirit  had  entered  the 
animals,  and  they  fled  toward  the  south.  The  you.ig 
men  tri^^d  to  throw  themselves  from  their  saddles, 
but  they  were  held  firmly  upon  them  by  some  demon 
of  the  air.  They  prayed  and  cried  for  help,  but  no 
good  spirits  came  to  their  assistance.  Horses  and 
riders  rushed  wildly  into  the  country  of  the  Crow, 
Gros  Ventres  and  Sioux  Indians.  I  followed  them  in 
haste,  watchino-  the  frantic  and  useless  eftbrts  of  the 
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young  men  to  return.  A  band  ot*  Crow  Indians  out 
hunting  buffalo  crossed  their  pathway,  and  as  tliev 
saw  them  madly  riding,  they  gazed  for  a  nioment 
with  wild  surprise,  and  then  fled.  The  very  animals 
that  roamed  the  prairies  stood  enchanted  with  tho 
wonderful  vision,  and  forgot  to  flee.  My  heart  Ijeut 
quickly  as  I  followed  them  at  a  distance  and  WfitchiMJ 
their  mad  flight. 

"  Onward  they  sped,  half  drunk  with  frenzy,  ridino 
here  and  there  among  rocks,  swamp  and  brusli.  Sud- 
denly they  returned  and  fell  anew  before  the  Stone  of 
Sacrifice,  praying  earnestly  for  help,  and  studyino-  tlif 
strangely  written  characters  traced  upon  the  rocks. 
I  desired  strongly  to  go  and  warn  them  of  tlieir 
danger,  but  was  sore  afraid. 

"  Ofttimes  had  I  heard  old  chiefs  tell  of  the  misdeeds 
of  the  prairie  gods,  their  hatred  toward  the  Indians, 
and  the  terrible  injuries  they  were  able  to  inflict,  and 
I  dreaded  the  results  of  this  familiarity  witli  the 
spirit-book.  Many  years  ago  a  Cree  chief  held  inter- 
course with  the  spirits,  and  was  able  to  do  many 
thino-s  that  no  other  chief  could  do:  but  suddenly  he 
disappeared  from  the  camp  and  no  one  ever  afterward 
learned  where  he  had  gone.  These  spirits  are  won- 
derful beings,  flying  where  they  will  and  doing  what 
they  choose.     I  like  not  their  company  or  friendship 
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Wlien  I  remembered  tlie  strange  things  performed  by 
the  spirits  I  trembled  for  the  safety  of  the  young  men. 
One  of  their  number,  giving  Iiis  horse  to  one  of  liis 
coin 'ados,  advanced  to  the  stone  and  traced  with  his 
tiiigcr  the  wonderful  writing  which  the  spirits  had 
made  thereon.  Whilst  thus  engaged  his  whole  body 
was  seized  with  trembling,  weird  voices  were  heard  in 
the  air,  the  ground  shook  with  a  violent  tremor,  and  a 
feeling  of  helplessness  took  possession  of  the  group. 
Kartli  and  air  were  alive  with  spirits,  a  grand  assembly 
apparently  having  taken  place.  The  horses  tried  to 
move,  but  the  ground  was  enchanted,  and  the  more 
earnestly  they  strove  to  detach  their  feet  from  the 
soil,  the  stronger  were  they  held  together. 

"Suddenly  the  sky  was  lighted  up  with  a  bright 
^'low  and  the  enchantuicnt  apparently  was  at  an  end. 
The  riders  knelt  upon  the  ground  and  prayed,  and 
then  remounted  and  rode  off  leisurely  southward.  I 
followed  them  at  a  distance,  anxious  to  learn  what 
would  be  the  result  of  this  conference  with  the  prairie 
spirits  and  the  visit  to  the  Writing  Stones.  Hungry 
and  tired  I  sought  rest  and  food  ainong  a  clump  of 
herry  bushes,  intending  to  go  on  and  see  the  end  of 
the  vision — for  such  it  seemed  to  me. 

'  How  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know,  so  thoroughly 
t-xliausted  was   I,  but  when  I  awoke  the   sun   was 
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shinini^  brightly  and  I  I'elt  refreshed.  As  1  half 
rccHned,  rubbing  my  eyes,  I  was  startled  with  the 
report  of  several  guns  at  a  short  distance  tVom  mt., 
Rising  (juietly  and  making  my  way  througli  tin 
brush,  my  knees  smote  each  other  and  my  heart 
sank  within  me  as  I  heard  a  rustling  sound.  Look- 
ing up  with  gun  in  readiness  for  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  I  saw  my  horse  galloping  otF.  I  had  fastened 
him  with  a  lariat  to  a  small  tree,  but,  startled  by  the 
report  of  the  guns,  he  had  broken  loose,  and  was  now 
making  ofi'so  swiftly  that  I  was  unable  to  follow  and 
recover  him.  There  I  was,  afoot  and  in  an  .'iionns 
country  with  strange  Indians  in  the  near  distanee. 
Arousing  myself  from  the  stupor  into  which  I  liad 
fallen,  I  peered  through  an  opening  in  the  brushwood 
and  beheld  the  three  young  men  and  their  horses  fallen 
to  the  ground.  Six  Indians,  whom  I  perceived  to  he 
Gros  Ventres,  rode  toward  the  phice  where  they 
lay,  and  speedily  dispatched  them.  Quickly  dis- 
mounting they  scalped  them,  and  then  rode  away 
after  having  taken  their  guns.  Evidently  tluy  iiad 
not  perceived  my  runaway  horse,  for  they  came  nut 
to  the  place  where  I  lay  concealed. 

"  When  I  found  that  everything  was  quiet,  I  care- 
fullv  followed  the  brushw^ood  until  I  came  near  the 
spot  where  the  bodies  of  the  young  men  lay.     They 
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well'  still  warm,  but  life  was  extinct.  Covering  tlieni 
reverently  and  praying  to  tlie  Great  Spirit  for  his 
lilessiiig,  I  turned  my  feet  homeward,  hoping  that  I 
iiiin;lit  recover  my  lost  horse  Four  nights  was  I  upon 
the  road  without  any  food  and  hut  little  rest.  Several 
times  I  fell  to  the  ground  and  thought  that  I  should 
ilic  from  sheer  weakness,  hut  after  nnich  pain  and 
t'jitiunc,  I  ^-cached  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which  I 
cDuld  easily  see  the  curling  suioke  of  your  lodges. 
Lit\'  was  of  little  consecpience  to  me,  so  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  come  to  this  camp,  knowing  that  you  could 
not  do  any  more  than  kill  me;  and  here  I  am,  and 
licic,  too,  are  the  medicine  bags  belonging  to  the 
young  men,"  saying  which  he  handed  Mastwena  three 
medicine  bags  which  the  (Jros  Ventres  had  evidently 
'iv(  rlooked  in  their  hasty  flight.  These  the  old  man 
at  once  recognize<l  as  belonging  to  the  Blood  Indians. 
■  Sad,  sad  was  the  day  when  the  young  men  visited 
tlir  Writing  Stones,"  said  Mastwena.  "  I  have  told  the 
young  men  of  our  camps  never  to  go  there,  as  the 
spirits  are  angry  with  those  who  freipient  their 
favored  haunts,  but  they  heed  me  not.  Since  I  was 
a  young  man  several  of  our  people  have  gone  there 
to  conrmlt  these  writings,  and  evil  has  always  befallen 
our  camps  after  one  of  these  visits.  I  have  felt  afraid 
'Vcr  since  I  learned   that  the  young   men  had  '^one 
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from  the  camp,  and  now  my  predictions  have  proved 
to  ue  true." 

He  bowed  his  head  in  silence,  while  the  womtn 
broke  out  into  the  death-wail,  which  soon  spread 
to  the  lodges  of  the  relatives  of  the  youn<;-  la,.]. 
The  young  Cree  Indian  remained  in  the  camp  until 
he  was  strong  enough  to  go  home,  when  tliu  jifjcd 
Mastwena  gave  him  a  horse  and  food  for  the  j(jiiniey, 
wishing  him  a  safe  return  to  the  land  of  his  people. 

Many  years  have  gone  by  since  the  youi  'j^  men 
visited  the  Writing  Stones,  but  whenever  a  Imntini,^ 
party  is  going  out  from  the  southern  lodges  the  ;i(,fed 
people  relate  the  story  of  Mastwena  and  the  Cree 
youth,  and  the  present  generation  shun  the  place 
where  the  prairie  spirits  write  upon  the  rocks,  believ- 
ing, as  they  do,  that  sorrow,  pain,  and  deatli  will 
follow  the  unhappy  transgressor  who  seeks  to  solve 
the  mysteries  of  the  spirit  world. 


AKSPINE. 


HOUGH  known  only  by  his  Indian  name, 
Akspine  was  one  of  the  most  genial,  cultured 

t  Englishmen  one  could  meet  anywhere.  He 
was  horn  and  educated  in  good  old  Yorkshire, 
trained  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  nursed  by 
lui  lionest  and  kind-hearted  woman.  As  he  grew 
into  ;i  line,  manly  lad  he  attended  the  village  school, 
was  enthusiastic  in  his  studies,  full  of  energy  and 
always  ready  to  help  a  lame  comrade  or  to  seize  any 
opportunity  of  doing  good.  If  there  was  a  widow  or 
an  orphan  in  the  village,  he  was  sure  to  devise  some 
scheme  to  benefit  that  one,  so  that  he  soon  became 
noted  as  a  helper  of  the  needy. 

Tliere  was  an  old  Mother  Swann  in  the  village  who 
tked  out  a  precarious  living  by  taking  in  sewing. 
Yet  her  poverty  did  not  seem  to  make  the  old  lady 
unhappy ;  she  always  had  a  smile  and  a  cheery  word 
for  every  passer-by.  A  small  patch  of  garden  lay 
Inside  lier  cottage,  but  she  knew  of  no  one  whom 
^lie  could  ask  to  dia'  it  for  her  :  her  friends  were  far 
11 
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away,  and  the  ac([Uaintances  who  lived  near  wt  iv  ns 
poor  and  as  fully  occupied  as  herself.  Every  ( veil- 
ing as  she  looked  at  it  before  retirinn^  to  rest  she 
wondered  how  to  get  her  patch  of  ground  made  rojidv 
for  sowing.  In  this  meditative  mood  she  heiit  lur 
knio  aTi?i  i>havdved  the  Lord  for  all  His  goodness  uikI 
love,  ^.'OJifv'^'sed  her  sins,  prayed  earnestly  for  a  (Iccixr 
w^ork  ot  gra« '  to  be  wrought  in  her  heart,  and  pled 
for  a  continuance  of  temporal  blessings. 

Wearied  with  toil  at  the  close  of  a  busy  day,  Motlur 
Swann  was  soon  asleep,  resting  as  only  the  honest  poor 
rest  who  trust  in  God  and  are  content.  The  oM 
woman  w^as  grateful  for  the  mercies  given  Ik.t,  and 
not  covetous  of  those  withheld  and  granted  to  lior 
more  prosperous  neighbors. 

The  birds  were  singing  merrily  in  the  early  iiiorii- 
ing  when  she  awoke.  With  a  hymn  of  praise  upon 
her  lips  she  arose  and  dressed,  read  a  chapter  in  the 
old  Book,  and  spent  a  short  time  in  silent  devotion. 
Drawing  the  curtain  aside  from  the  w^indow  and  look- 
ing out  she  was  surprised  to  see  that  a  large  portion 
of  her  garden  plot  had  been  dug  during  the  nigiit. 
Whether  it  had  been  done  by  the  hand  of  man  or  of 
angel  she  knew  not,  but  it  w^as  a  glad  surprise,  and 
a  source  of  bewilderment  as  well  to  the  old  woman. 
Every  morning  for  a  week  she  saw  the  work  piogress 
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until  it  was  finislied,  but  witliout  discovering  who 
were  the  busy  toilers.  Some  weeks  afterwards  she 
Itarncd  that  a  Workers'  Chib  liad  been  organized 
at  the  village  school  for  the  purpose  of  helping  poor 
women  and  children.  Zest  for  the  work  was  given 
1)V  the  feeling  that  it  was  done  in  secret.  The  lads 
found  that  there  was  as  much  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  playing  useful  pranks  as  by  foolish  o"*  cruel 
ones.  The  promoter  of  this  Workers'  Ciub  vas 
Akspine. 


In  a  miner's  shack  in  Montana  a  young  ar  lay  on 
the  rtoor,  a  group  of  miners  and  cowboys  bending  over 
liis  inanimate  body,  rubbing  and  turning  him  over  on 
his  face  and  using  every  means  within  their  know- 
ledge to  restore  life.  For  a  long  time  their  efforts 
were  unavailing ;  but,  unwilling  to  give  up,  they  con- 
liinied  while  there  remained  a  chance  of  success.  At 
kiigth  faint  signs  of  returning  animation  revived 
their  liopes,  and  redoubling  their  efibrts  they  were 
at  last  rewarded  by  his  recovery.  The  stranger 
who  had  risked  his  life  to  save  the  child  of  one  of 
the  settlers  on  the  ranch  from  drowning  had  won 
the  hearts  of  the  miners  and  cowboys  by  his  brave 
'  ii'le  Ivor  and  pluck :  hence  no  eti'ort  was  too  great 
t'j  make  in  order  to  restore  him  to  life. 
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Ho  had  approacliecl  the  river  in  the  dusk  of  tin 
e\  eiiin^  and  paused  on  the  bank  seeking  a  ford.  As 
he  sat  hiH  horse,  gazing  on  tlie  wildly  rushin^r  stream, 
seein;^-  no  spot  which  might  be  crossed  in  safety,  ami 
wondering  what  he  should  do,  he  heard  a  screfim  fiom 
the  opposite  shore,  and  saw  a  woman  wringiiiL,'^  her 
hands  as  she  ran  down  to  the  river,  cryin^-,  "  Mv 
child  !  my  child  !  " 

To  spring  to  the  ground,  throw  off'  his  coat  aii'l 
plunge  into  the  turbulent  stream  was  the  work  of  a 
moment.  The  stranger  struck  out  boldly  toward  tlif 
child  as  it  was  being  carried  away  by  the  swift  cmu- 
rent.  Keeping  his  eye  on  the  tiny  bundle,  tlie  euur- 
ageous  swimmer  with  almost  superhuman  effort  iiiaili 
his  way  toward  it,  contending  manfully  with  the  foicr 
of  the  waters  which  barred  his  progress.  The  few 
settlers,  attracted  by  the  mother's  cries,  drew  near  tlif 
river  and  watched  with  breathless  interest  the  battle 
for  life.  It  was  a  terrible  struggle,  and  the  cowboys. 
as  thev  ran  alone;  the  bank  with  hair  streaniin<^  in 
the  wind,  their  hearts  beating  in  alternate  hope  and 
fear,  wondered  whether  the  man  or  the  river  would 
gain  the  victory.  Meanwhile  the  swimmer  had 
reached  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  witli  a  few 
powerful  strokes  overtook  the  precious  ])UiiilK'. 
(Jrasping  it  with  a  firm  hold,  he  turned  to  tlie  shore. 
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Anxious,  i)niyin<^"  lu'art.sawuittMl  Iiim,  and  willing,  hut 
iiowerh'ss,  liands  were  stretclied  out  to  In.s  aid.  But 
the  battle  was  not  yet  won  ;  the  force  of  the  current 
carri<'d  him  down,  the  terror-stricken  motlier  follow- 
]\v'  with  lier  cries.  He  turned  and  turned  aj»ain,  at 
'  .ach  attempt  winning  a  few  yards  nearer  tlie  shore, 
hut  liis  strength  was  failing,  tliougli  he  still  struggled 
hravely  on.  The  weight  of  his  now  saturated  clothes, 
lis  well  as  of  the  child,  was  dragging  him  under.  Alas  I 
was  he  to  give  his  life  for  nought  ^  Was  he  to  perish 
ami  not  save  the  child  ?  Twice  he  sank,  while  the 
cries  of  the  woman  rent  the  air.  Then  as  he  arose 
once  more  to  the  surface,  she  sobbed,  "Thank  (lod  !  " 
Sun'ly  a  kind  Providence  is  watching  over  them  and 
;aiiding  the  man  among  the  jutting  rocks  and  crags, 
saving  him  from  being  dashed  upon  the  great  boulders 
scattered  along  the  bed  of  the  river.  Again  he  is 
iit.aring  the  shore,  where  men  are  waiting  to  grasp 
him.  He  sinks  again.  O  God  1  Is  it  for  the  last 
time  ?  No  !  A  shout  from  the  people,  then  (me  more 
hiave  effort  I  It  is  the  last.  Me  hoMs  the  child  in 
liis  anus  toward  them,  the  men  rush  into  the  roaring 
waters  and  seize  and  bear  both  to  the  land. 

Tiie  mother's  arms  received  the  bal)e.  It  is  cold 
-ind  apparently  lifeless,  but  the  women  know  what 
t'J  <lo:  they  carry  it  away,  apply   restoratives,  wrap 
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it  in  warm  flminclH  and  rub  the  littk;  luxly  imtil  iha 
child  breathes,  HiuilcH  and  opens  its  eyes  to  tlif 
niotlier's  anxious  j^aze. 

The  cowboys  carried  the  stranger  to  i\n)  iiiint'r's 
shack,  and  tliere  by  rough  but  kindly  niethofls,  and 
with  the  determination  not  to  desist  while  tlnic 
remained  any  hope,  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
restoring  the  brave  hero  to  life. 

One  of  the  men  recovered  the  hoi'se  left  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  begged  its  owner  t<i 
remain  among  them.  He  thanked  them  for  their 
good-will  and  kindness,  but  declined,  at  the  hjuiu.' 
time  refusing  to  take  the  reward  offered  him  fur  so 
risking  his  life. 

As  soon  as  the  man  was  sufficiently  recovered  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  humble  shack  of  the  settler  to  st'c 
the  child  he  had  saved.  As  he  took  it  in  his  arms  it 
smiled  up  into  his  face  as  though  it  too  would  thank 
him  for  a  rescued  life.  The  father  was  prof-ise  in 
his  gratitude,  and  the  mother,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
tried  to  speak,  but  her  heart  was  too  full  for  words. 
The  stranger  understood  the  language  of  her  looks, 
and  valued  such  expression  of  her  feeling  better  than 
if  it  had  been  couched  in  the  finest  words  ever  spoken. 
He  bade  the  grateful  parents  farewell  and  rode  away 
wdth  a  glad  heart,  saying,  "  I  have  only  done  my 
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duty."   TImmv  was  no  ono  in  that  st'ttlcincnt  mo  lu'ppy 
lis  Alsspine. 

lli.s  caroer  liad  hocn  a  c]i('(|Ut'iH'(l  one  since  the  dayH 
when  lie  had  {)r<^ani/(Ml  and  in'oniotccl  tlu*  \V\jrkerH* 
Clul>  aiiionj^  his  schooI-IVdlowH,  Hn  had  added  an 
crtieit'nt  musical  training  to  Ids  excellent  English 
education.  After  serving  an  a])i)renticeship  on  ono 
of  the  English  railroads  he  married  and  went  to 
India,  where  he  became  station-master  on  one  of 
the  lines.  Owing  to  the  ill-health  of  his  wife  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  that  position  at  the  end  of  two 
years  and  return  to  England.  A  few  months  later  he 
followed  her  remains  to  the  grave,  and  j)lacing  his 
infant  daughter  in  the  care  of  his  wife's  mother  he 
eniiijrated  to  the  New  World,  hoping  in  its  new  and 
stirring  life  to  find  solace  for  his  sorrow,  as  well  as 
lennmeration  for  liis  toil.  He  had  gone  first  to  tlie 
home  of  a  friend  in  the  western  States,  where  he 
ivnuiined  a  year.  Later  we  find  liim  the  hero  of  this 
adventure  on  the  river. 

After  leaving  the  settler's  shack  Akspine  journeyed 
north war>.'  toward  the  international  boundary  line. 
On  the  way  he  encountered  a  camp  of  Indians,  and 
l)i'ing  wearied  with  travel  he  stayed  to  rest,  inteud- 
intj^  to  remain  with  them  only  a  few  days. 

The  Indians'  lodges  were  pitched  in  a  beautifully 
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wooded  valley.  They  had  plenty  of  horses  and 
abundance  of  buffalo  meat,  and  the  weather  Ix'iiin 
cold  he  concluded  to  prolong  his  stay  among  them. 
He  employed  his  time  teaching  the  Indians  iiaiiy 
useful  things,  and  before  he  left  the  camp  at  the  end 
of  three  months  he  had  made  many  friends.  He  left 
many  specimens  of  his  handiwork  as  memorials  df 
his  stay  with  the  natives  of  the  Montana  plains. 
Oftentimes  the  Indians  gathered  in  the  Chief  Peta's 
lodge,  where  Akapine  was  a  guest,  to  watch  his  busy 
fingers  carve  dogs,  horses,  buffalo  and  moose  from 
blocks  of  wood  with  his  knife. 

One  of  the  young  men  of  the  camp  who  watcliid 
the  white  man  most  closely  was  Yellow  Snake.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  work,  asked  tliat  lie 
might  learn  the  art,  and  proved  an  apt  pupil.  He 
went  out  from  the  lodge  and  returned  in  a  few  days, 
bringing  an  exact  and  perfect  imitation  of  the  \v(jrk 
done  by  Akspine.  Between  chese  two  young  men, 
though  representatives  of  difi'erent  races,  there  f-^  ^iuio 
up  a  deep  attachment,  and  they  became  close  com- 
panions. It  was  during  his  stay  with  these  people 
that  Akspine  received  his  Indian  name,  and  this 
brought  him  into  still  closer  relationship  with  the 
Indians. 

There  were  sad   hearts   in  th.e  camp  when  at   tlu' 
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end  of  tliree  months  Akspine  suddenly  determined  to 
leave  it  and  ride  farther  north.  They  liad  learned 
to  love  him  dearly,  and  had  hoped  to  keep  him 
iilwiiys  with  them  :  but  Akspine  C(juld  not  stay,  and 
I, lie  line  morning  he  rode  away  into  the  enemy's 
country.  Scamiing  the  horizon  on  all  sides,  and 
ket'})ino-  a  sharp  lookout  for  any  sign  of  hostile 
Indians,  he  had  ridden  five  days'  journey  without 
encountering  a  foe  or  meeting  with  any  adventure. 
He  had  slept  on  the  prairie,  picketing  his  horse  near, 
and  using  his  saddle  for  a  pillow.  At  the  end  of  the 
rit'th  day  he  drew  near  a  wood  which  skirted  one  of 
ihe  rivers  of  the  plains.  Though  appearances  indi- 
cated that  he  was  not  far  from  a  white  settlement, 
he  yet  had  to  be  as  cai'eful  as  though  he  were  still 
out  on  the  lonely  prairie.  He  first  cared  for  and 
secured  his  horse,  and  then,  after  eating  his  supper 
of  pemmican,  lay  down  to  rest  at  the  foot  of  a  shel- 
tering tree,  placing  his  gun  and  revolver  close  at  hand, 
for  to  lose  either  of  then\  would  be  death:  and  he 
could  not  be  nniw  that  a  sudden  emergency  might 
not  arise  when  he  should  need  them  for  self-defence. 
The  niffht  was  calm  and  clear,  and  with  his  thouodits 
dwelling  on  the  past  and  the  home  in  the  old  land, 
Akspine  fell  asleep.  He  was  not  far  from  the  settle- 
nieiit   of    Mackleton,   on    the   banks  of    itw   Marion 
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River,  but  was  still  within  reach  of  any  liostiln 
Indians  who  might  have  an  antipathy  to  the  whites. 
Akspine  slept  well  until  he  was  roused  in  the  <l;iik- 
ness  of  the  early  morning  by  the  sharp  report  of  u 
rifle.  Grasping  his  gun  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  but 
could  see  no  one.  A  second  report  rang  out,  followed 
by  a  groan.  Turning  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  sound  came,  he  heard  a  familiar  voice  utter  his 
name,  and  recognized  his  friend  Yellow  Snake.  From 
him  he  learned  that  two  of  the  worst  renegades  in 
the  camp  had  been  heard  plotting  to  slay  him  and 
steal  his  horse  and  other  valuables.  Yellow  Snake  had 
watched  the  men,  and  learning  their  destinaticni  had 
gone  in  another  direction  to  the  same  spot.  He  had 
kept  out  of  sight,  yet  knew  where  they  were  until  he 
had  seen  Akspine  enter  the  wood.  Noting  the  ])hue 
where  the  evil-disposed  Indians  had  entered  it,  he  had 
approached  it  at  another.  When  Akspine  lay  down 
to  rest  he  had  crept  up  quietly  and  stationed  himst'lf 
near  that  he  might  keep  guard  and  frustrate  the 
wicked  design  of  the  would-be  nuirderers.  He  knew 
by  the  movements  of  the  Indians  that  they  were  likely 
to  make  the  attack  in  the  early  dawn.  His  fears 
were  fully  realized.  Long  before  the  sun  arose  he 
made  out  two  ligures  moving  stealthily  among  the 
trees.     Peering  through   the  darkness  he    saw   that 
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each  lield  his  i^un  tightly  in  his  liainl.  Yellow  Snake 
watched  them,  and  as  they  knelt  down  to  take  aim 
;it  the  white  man  sleeping  so  peacefully  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  he  raised  his  rifle  and  shot  one  of  them  dead  ; 
a  second  shot  followed,  and  the  other  Indian  fell  to 
the  ground  with  a  groan.  While  Yellow  Snake  was 
relating  all  this  to  Akspine,  a  bullet  whizzed  past 
their  ears.  Grasping  their  guns  they  turned  them 
upon  the  second  Indian,  whom  they  had  thought  dead. 
He  was,  however,  only  severely  wounded,  and  had 
sutlicient  strength  to  raise  his  rifle  and  fire  it.  A 
bullet  from  Yellow  Snake's  gun  finished  him,  and 
upon  examination  he  found  that  the  men  were  indeed 
two  of  the  worst  characters  in  the  camp. 

Akspine's  gratitude  was  deep  and  sincere.  He 
took  Yellow  Snake's  hand  in  his  and  tried  to  stannner 
out  his  thanks  in  the  little  Indian  language  he  had 
acquired  while  in  the  camp,  but  it  was  too  slow  and 
too  inadequate  a  medium  to  express  his  feelings.  He 
spoke  from  a  full  heart  in  his  own  English  speech  : 
"  Yellow  Snake,  you  have  indeed  been  a  true  friend 
10  me.  Never  can  I  repay  you  for  your  kindness  and 
devotion.  You  have  come  a  long  way  to  protect  me 
fntiii  these  men,  and  if  you  had  not  done  so  I  should 
have  been  killed.  What  can  I  do  to  pay  you  for  it  ? 
Tell  me  and  I  will  gladly  do  it." 
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Yellow  Snake  looked  into  Akspine's  eyes  as  tlioy 
shone  with  j^ratitude  and  love,  and  althougli  lie  did 
not  understand  a  word  the  white  man  had  spoken,  he 
<j^athered  their  import  from  his  expression.  A  f^lcani 
of  satisfaction  was  in  his  eyes  and  his  face  met 
Akspine's  in  its  joy,  as  he  answered  in  a  few  words : 

"  You  are  a  stran<^er  and  a  o-ood  man,"  he  saiil :  '  I 
learned  it  from  your  life  in  our  camp,  and  I  love  you 
as  a  brother.  Let  me  go  with  3^ou  and  I  will  be  your 
companion  and  help  you  all  I  can.  I  have  only  done 
my  duty." 

Akspine  and  his  friend  carried  the  bodies  of  tlie 
slain  Indians  to  the  river  bank,  and  fastening  stones 
to  the  feet  cast  them  in.  They  then  spent  some  time 
searching  for  the  horses  that  had  belonged  to  the 
Indians,  and  when  they  found  them,  led  them  to  tin; 
bank  of  the  river  and  shot  them  there  that  tlie 
carcases  might  fall  into  tlie  stream.  Having  disposed 
of  all  belonging  to  their  foes,  the  friends  crossed  the 
river,  and  before  setting  out  upon  their  day's  journey, 
ate  their  morning  meal  with  gratitude  in  their  hearts 
to  the  Great  Spirit  for  having  preserved  their  lives. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  before  they  were 
on  their  way  northward,  but  by  hard  riding  they 
reached  a  camp  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians  before  niglit 
fell.     They  found  the  lodge   of    Button    Chief,   who 
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received  them  kindly  and  treated  them  witli  liis 
accustomed  hospitahty,  asking-  that  they  would  make 
his  lodge  their  home.  The  travellers,  bein*^;  tired, 
were  allowed  to  rest,  and  althouo-h  the  news  spread 
mpidly  amonj^  the  lodges  that  a  white  stranger  had 
come  to  stay  with  them,  and  young  and  old  were 
eager  to  see  him  and  learn  the  import  of  his  visit,  none 
approached.  Even  the  youngest  showed  no  signs  of 
impatience.  In  such  manner  the  Indians  are  taught 
to  suppress  their  emotions,  and  never  to  betray 
surprise,  joy  or  fear. 

Upon  the  following  day  the  chief  gave  a  feast  in 
honor  of  his  guests,  and  invited  to  it  the  other  chiefs 
and  soldiers  of  the  tribe.  The  criei'  stood  outside  the 
hxlge  door  and  called  them  to  conui  to  the  feast  given 
by  the  chief.  The  invitation  met  with  a  hearty 
response,  and  a  large  party  soon  tilled  the  lodge.  The 
choicest  pieces  of  buffalo  meat  were  placed  before  the 
j,fuests,  and  they  were  given  an  abundance  <  ea.  The 
pipes  were  filled  again  and  again,  and  pa,>.sed  from 
one  to  another  of  the  company  until  th<  appeared 
to  be  on  fire,  yet  the  pipes  were  filled  in.  When 
these  were  smoked  less  vigorously  the  conversation 
hegan  in  earnest. 

An  interpreter  was  found  in  the  cami)  to  I'epeat  in 
the  ears  of  the  people  all  that  the  white  stranger  had 
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to  tell  them.  This  man  had  spent  some  time  aiiionff 
tlie  whites,  liaving  been  taken  in  hand  to  be  educatoil 
by  a  merchant,  but  unable  to  remain  away  In-  had 
come  back  to  find  a  home  with  his  ow^n  people.  He 
could  understand  all  that  Akspine  said,  and  repcattMl 
it  to  the  listening  chiefs  in  their  own  tongue. 

Akspine  related  many  scenes  of  his  life  in  the  Old 
World,  and  astonished  them  beyond  measure  as  lit- 
told  of  the  wonders  of  the  sea,  and  the  mighty  vessels 
which  crossed  the  ocean  and  plied  upon  the  rivers 
and  lakes ;  of  the  large  stone  and  iron  buildin^^s  in 
the  towns  and  cities ;  of  the  tens  of  thousan<ls  of 
people,  and  finally,  of  a  visit  to  Windsor  Castle. 
The  "  Great  Mother  "  i;-.  to  the  natives  of  the  north- 
western prairies  the  greatest  among  the  chief  men 
and  women  of  Mie  earth,  a  fact  wdiich  is  all  the  more 
singular  when  we  riimember  the  opinion  generally 
held  L»y  the  Indians  on  the  inferiority  of  women.  An 
aged  warrior  named  White  Calf  had  listened  atten- 
tively, making  no  comment  until  Akspine  to  hi  of 
the  ships  of  iron  manned  by  more  than  a  hundred 
sailors  and  sailing  across  the  ocean.  Then  he  arose, 
and  uttering  a  grunt  of  dissent  and  dissatisfaction, 
exclaimed  : 

"  It  is  a  lie !  No  ont'  could  do  that.  This  white 
man  is  a  medicine-man  who  has  come  to  steal  away 
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the  hearts  of  tlio  people,  and  if  you  listen  to  liini  lie 
will  make  you  ])elieve  wliatever  lie  tells  you."  Say- 
inn;  wliich  he  departed,  leavin<^  the  company  doubtful 
whi'tlier  to  be  amused  or  shocked. 

Tlio  hours  fled  rapidly  by  as  Akspine  continued  his 
woiidei'ful  tales  of  tlu^  wliite  men  and  the  strange 
land  in  which  they  dwelt.  The  interest  increased  as 
JK'  related  them,  and  thou^jjh  he  was  weary  and  would 
<A',u\\v  have  ceased,  the  intense  eai^erness  of  the 
hi'lians  as  they  sat  with  eyes  riveted  upon  him, 
(hinkinf^  in  liis  words  with  breathless  excitement, 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  refuse  to  gratify  them. 
It  was  nearly  midnight  when  they  d'  r.  rted  to  their 
own  lodges,  and  Akspine  was  permitted  to  retire.  He 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  w^orst  renef::ade  in  tlie 
Ciunp,  knowing  that  he  was  perfectly  safe  under  the 
protection  of  the  aged  chief  in  whose  lodge  he  dwelt. 
T1i(3  Indians  retin-ned  the  following  day,  eager  to  hear 
more  of  the  stories  that  had  been  related  on  the 
jirovious  night.  This  continued  for  several  nights, 
and  there  was  yet  no  abatement  of  interest. 

On  the  seventh  night  an  unusually  large  company 
iiad  assembled  to  hear  Akspine  recite  the  tales  of  the 
white  men.  The  pipe  was  tilled  and  passed  around, 
/utn  Button  Chief  turned  to  his  guest  and  said  ; 

'  Tell  us  the  story  of  the  Master." 
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In    a    lower    tone    of    voice    than    usual   Aksjiim 
obeyed. 

"  Many  years  a<^(),  when  I  was  a  boy,  as  1  sat  on  the 
Hoor  by  my  mother  while  she  worked  she  told  nic  of 
a  time  long  past.  It  is  a  story  of  a  company  of  uwu 
who  bade  farewell  to  their  homes,  their  wives,  chil- 
dren and  fi'iends,  and  went  upon  a  journey  across  the 
sea.  They  hojjed  to  make  lar^^-e  sums  of  nioiicv 
there,  and  return  to  their  native  laml  to  Hxc  in 
contentment  all  their  days.  The  voya<;e  was  loiiu- 
and  the  vessel  that  bore  them  did  not  return  for  two 
years.  The  captain  of  the  ship  then  brought  wonl 
that  he  had  left  his  passengers  in  good  healtli  and 
excellent  spirits,  and  the  prospects  of  success  on  tlic 
island  where  he  luid  landed  them  were  gO(jd.  Sev- 
eral years  passed  by  and  no  word  was  received  from 
any  of  the  company.  Intense  anxiety  was  feltamoiio' 
their  friends,  and  although  many  efforts  were  iiiadr 
to  learn  something  of  their  fate,  none  were  successful. 
All  hope  of  ever  hearing  from  them  again  ha<l  well- 
nigh  passed  away,  the  wives  and  mothers  alonu 
clinging  to  the  belief  that  they  would  one  day  see 
or  hear  from  their  loved  ones. 

"  In  the  early  winter  there  came  a  rich  stranger  to 
the  country  from  which  the  company  of  men  liad 
sailed  so  many  years  before.     The  strangers  home 
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wiis  far  <li.stant,  but  he  seenied  to  (Titer  into  and 
^vinpathize  heartily  with  all  the  schemes  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  land.  As  he  went  in 
and  out  aniono-  them  he  soon  learned  of  the  long 
ahscnee  of  the  adventurers.  He  talked  to  the  women, 
who  were  still  sorrowinu'  for  their  husbands  and  sons. 
l);iy  after  day  he  listened  to  the  story  and  sympa- 
tliized  with  their  grief.  Often  after  he  had  been  in 
the  houses  of  the  poor,  sums  of  m»'ney  were  found 
where  he  had  left  them  in  order  that  they  miiiht  be 
iis('(i  for  the  purpose  of  proxiding  the  needed  food 
and  clothing. 

"  In  the  spring  a  large  vessel  came  into  the  harbor. 
The  people  flocked  in  numl»ers  to  see  it,  thinking  it 
mi'dit  brin<x  some  intelliirenee  of  the  lost  ones,  but  it 
brought  no  tidings.  The  sailors  in  the  vessel  had 
l)eon  hired  for  a,  long  voyage,  and  had  brought  her 
around  to  take  her  owner  on  board  from  that  port. 
Ill  a  few  days  the  stately  stranger  embarked.  He 
txainined  the  machinery  and  general  appointments  of 
the  vessel,  and  when  he  had  satisfied  himself  upon 
her  fitness  for  the  expedition,  he  announced  that 
A'ithin  a  few  hours  they  were  to  set  sail  for  a  distant 
island. 

■  The  moon  was  shining  brightly  as  the  fine  ship 
lift  the  landing,  the  rich   stranger  standing  on  her 
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fleck  and  lookiii;^  kindly  u\h)\\  the  lar^-o  nniiilMp  .,)' 
poople  who  had  come  down  to  sec  hlni  dt  p.iit.  In 
after  yeai's  many  of  tliem  ivniendxTcd  tlii'  kiiKi 
words  lie  liad  spoken  to  tlx^  women  and  child ivii.  A 
week  later  they  learned  tliat  tlie  ship  had  hct'ii  Imili 
hy  the  express  order  of  the  stran^^er,  ami  the  c'liitjiiii 
and  crew  en<^a<;ed  to  <;<)  in  si'arch  of  the  iiicn  wlio 
were  sn[)poscd  to  ha\e  heen  lost  so  many  years  littoiv. 
Love  and  sympathy  had  kept  the  stran^^rr  tV.nu 
makinn*  his  pnrpose  known.  He  had  set  ahotit  liis 
important  mission  (piietly  that  he  mi<;ht  not  aiouv 
liope  too  soon  in  the  people's  minds,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  the  overwhelmin<^  expi-ession  of  their  <.,^ratitU(l(' 
which  any  hint  of  his  intentions  would  ccrtaiiily 
have  excited.  He  was  a  man  of  few  woi'ds  and  maiiv 
deeds. 

"Two  years  passed  without  any  tidinos  of  \\\v 
stranger,  when  one  day  the  whole  town  was  awak- 
ened by  the  shouts  of  many  xoices  from  a  vessel  in 
the  harbor.  The  people  ran  to  the  landino-;  huiidivds 
were  soon  crowdint*;  tme  another  to  look  on  the  ha  ml 
of  ajjed  men  who  stood  toi^ether  on  the  deck  of  the 
vessel.  As  she  drew  near  the  landincr  they  scaiuiLil 
the  faces  of  the  passen^'ers,  and  as  one  an<l  tlini 
another  recoii^nized  a  friend  or  lono--mourned  love'i 
one,  a  shout  of  jovous  welcome  rent  the  air.     Men, 
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woiiicn  and  cliildnMi  imisImmI  on  the  deck  nnd  threw 
rhcii-  arniH  around  tlio  necks  of  the  old  men,  wee))ini;' 
tor  joy  as  they  repeated  their  names. 

"So  h)n<;al)sent,  <^iven  up  for  d<'ad  and  now  rcstoi'cd 
>()  sndfh^nly  and  unex[»ecte(lly,  the  scene  was  one  to 
touch  tlie  lieart  of  the  hardest.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  tlie 
town  wept  as  tliey  saw  tlie  joy  of  the  women  and 
hciud  their  cries  of  'Fatlicrl'  'Hiotlier!'  On  tliat 
iiiDiiiin^^  tlie  axe  and  spad(!  were  thi'own  aside,  rnvn 
t'oij^ot  to  labor  in  the  common  joy.  Few  found  time 
to  rest  or  eat  as  they  withered  around  the  lost  ones 
tli.it  were  found,  an«l  ea^^erly  in(|uired  the  cause  of 
thcii'  lon<^  absence  from  home. 

■  riiey  liad  reached  their  <lestination  safely  and 
without  delay  had  be^'un  their  labors.  They  were 
hopeful  and  their  hearts  were  li<(ht.  I\Iatters  had 
::()iie  well  with  them  for  a  year  or  two :  then  a 
ivlnllion  broke  out  in  the  land,  they  became  impli- 
cated, and  it  ended  badly  for  them,  the  result  bein<^ 
that  they  suflered  loss  and  were  imprisoned  for  life. 

■The  lone-  weary  yc^ars  which  followed  oppressed 
(heir  spirits,  and  losine-  all  hope  of  ever  returning-  to 
their  homes  or  their  loved  ones  aoain,  they  lonoed  for 
"It'uth  to  release  them  from  the  heavy  burden  of 
Impelessness  and  despair.  Several  of  their  number, 
uiialsle  to  endure,  had  sunk  beneath   the  wei^-ht  of 
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sorrow  and  the  effects  of  the  close  confinement,  and 
were  borne  to  their  last  resting-place  in  a  stiaiurc 
land,  the  si^^lis  and  <(roans  of  their  comrades  follow- 
ing them  to  the  grave. 

"  But  help  was  at  hand,  though  tliey  knew  it  not. 
One  day  a  stately  form  entered  the  prison.  With 
sympathetic  countenance  he  inquired  into  their  eii'- 
cumstances  and  listened  to  their  story.  A  few  days 
later  the  prison  was  again  visited  by  the  guard,  who, 
bidding  the  remaining  members  of  the  party  follow 
him,  escorted  them  to  a  vessel  lying  in  tlie  harbor 
near.  Soon  the  sails  were  set  and  they  were  home- 
ward bound  ;  but  not  until  they  w^ere  two  days  at 
sea  did  they  learn  the  price  that  had  been  paid  for 
their  freedom. 

"  The  stately  stranger  first  offered  the  whole  of  liis 
innnense  fortune  for  their  release.  This  was  refused, 
but  when  he  added  to  the  vast  sum  his  own  personal 
service,  his  sacrifice  was  accepted.  Rather  than 
leave  the  aged  men  to  perish  in  prison  in  a  stran^a- 
land,  he  had  sold  himself  into  slavery,  resolvini,^  to 
live  and  work  as  a  slave  in  a  foreign  country  that 
others  mio-ht  be  free  and  return  to  their  homes.  The 
captain  said  the  only  message  the  stranger  had  given 
him  to  deliver  were  the  words,  '  Love  one  another!' 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  when  they  heard  tht 
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story  told  by  tlie  a^ed  men,  remenibered  the  man  who 
had  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  for  everyone,  the 
strant^er  who  had  sailed  his  ship  from  their  port  to 
the  distant  land.  As  the  mothers  and  fathers  sat 
around  their  cc^^tage  hearths  in  the  winter  evenings, 
happy  in  each  other's  presence,  they  related  the  story 
of  the  man  who  had  sold  himself  for  them,  and  always 
wlien  they  assembled  in  the  morning  or  retired  at 
iiii,fht  they  repeated  the  message,  '  Love  one  another  I' 
Wlion  they  spoke  of  him  they  called  him  '  Master,' 
and  seldom  made  mention  of  his  name  without 
shedding  tears  of  gratitude  for  his  love." 

Akspine's  face  shone  as  he  continued  his  story,  and 
the  eager  listeners  bent  forward  that  they  might  catch 
every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips. 

"  The  Master,"  continued  Akspine,  "  worked  hard  in 
the  service  of  the  king,  but  he  only  lived  for  one  year. 
When  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed  and  strangers  gathered 
around  him,  he  closed  his  eyes  ;  then  whispering  softly 
and  tenderly  the  words,  '  Love  one  another  ! '  he  gently 
breathed  his  life  away.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
for  whose  exiles  he  had  jriven  his  life  raised  a  maiini- 
ticent  pillar  to  his  memory,  and  inscribed  upon  its 
base  this  simple  phrase,  and  as  the  children  gather 
around  it  in  the  long  sunmier  evenings  they  repeat  the 
storv  of  tlie  Master,  concludinor  ever  with  the  words, 
Love  one  another  ! '  " 
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Ah  Ak.spine  concluded  liis  tale  tlie  Indians  looktMl  at 
each  other  and  in  hushed  tones  repeated  the  words. 
"  Love  one  another  !  " 

Deep  thout^ht  was  on  every  brow  in  that  Iinlian 
lodge.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Each  (3ne  arose,  and 
glidino-  silently  out  went  homeward  thinking  of  the 
meaning  of  the  simple  message  and  the  stoiy  of  tliat 
wonderful  life. 

Night  after  night  the  lodge  was  filled  with  anxious 
listeners  to  hear  again  the  story  of  the  Master.  Over 
and  over  again  they  said,  "  Tell  us  the  story  of  the 
Master  ! "  and  as  they  repeated  it  to  the  women  and 
children  they  said,  "  Wonderful  !     Wonderful !  " 

Soon  upon  every  lip  and  in  every  heart  the  sweet 
command,  "  Love  one  another !  "  w^as  found.  The 
noisy  brawls  formerly  common  to  the  camp  ceuseil. 
The  petty  jealousies,  the  immorality,  the  love  of 
war  passed  away  before  the  influence  of  the  gentle 
teachmg  of  this  tale  among  the  red  men.  There  was 
no  longer  cause  for  strife  m  the  contemplation  of 
this  blessed  life. 

When  their  time  came,  and  one  and  another  of 
the  aged  men  and  women  of  the  camps  died,  wliile 
friends  gathered  around  their  bed  they  looked  u])  into 
the  dusky  faces  and  with  their  last  breath  whispered 
faintly,  "  Love  one  another  ! " 
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Ak.s[)ino  had  not  foi'^ottt'ii  liis  inu.sic,  and  often- 
times Hat  in  tlui  l<)d<;('.s  and  playocl  and  san^j  sweet 
N)ii;;s  to  the  cliiet's  and  warriors  wliile  the  people 
i:!itliered  witliout  to  listen.  His  inthience  became  very 
i,iv;it  in  the  camps.  He  was  initiated  into  some  of  the 
sirit't  societies  and  learned  many  of  the  mysterious 
litcs  of  the  people.  He  entere<l  heartily  into  their 
sclu'ines  for  improvement,  and  was  always  consulted 
ii|)()ii  im])ortant  cpiestions,  the  chiefs  recognizing  the 
power  of  his  intellect,  his  courage  and  the  purity  of 
his  life. 

He  soon  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
liinguage  of  the  tribe,  and  could  converse  in  it  upon 
any  subject.  Young  and  old  were  strongly  drawn  to 
him.  He  became  as  one  of  themselves,  thinking 
about  the  same  things,  engaging  in  the  same  kind  of 
work.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  long  in 
such  intimate  relationship  to  the  people  without  forn\- 
iug  some  attachment  more  sacred  than  others,  though 
he  loved  Yellow  Snake  as  a  brother  and  Yellow 
Snake  was  always  true  to  him. 

The  tribe  was  noted  for  its  many  beautiful  maidens, 
young  women  of  gentle,  pleasing  manners,  mode.st  and 
neat,  and  it  was  not  possible  that  such  should  fail  to 
atti-act  the  notice  of  the  white  stranger.  Dressed  in 
their  native  garb  they  were  comely  and  attractive,  and 
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some  of  them  slyly  added  a  little  more  paint  to  tlieir 
faces  or  a  few  more  ornaments  to  their  haii-  wIumi 
they  knew  they  were  likely  to  pass  the  lod^e  whtiv 
Akspine  dwelt. 

In  this  lodge  there  was  a  lovely  maiden  of  fourteen 
winters,  wdio  sat  entranced  for  hours  while  Akspiiu' 
played  on  his  flute,  or  sang  the  plaintive  songs  ol'  his 
native  land,  or  w^ho  listened  absorbed  while  he  reixatt'd 
the  oft-told  tales  to  the  wondering  natives.  The 
maiden  hung  upon  his  words  as  a  true  worshipper, 
yet  she  never  spoke  to  him  nor  showed  by  look  or 
act  that  his  words  conveyed  any  meaning  to  lier 
ears.  She  w^as  only  one  of  her  father's  chattels,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  he  wished.  True,  her  father  loved 
her,  but  she  was  only  a  girl,  and  in  the  Indian  camp 
that  meant  in  value  a  few  horses,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  her  good  looks. 

Unconsciously  she  trimmed  her  long  black  hair 
neatly,  painted  her  face  and  the  parting  of  the  hair, 
arranged  the  necklace  of  bear's  claws  about  her 
graceful  throat,  or  the  rings  on  her  fingers,  the  bracelets 
of  brass  wire  on  her  wrists,  and  the  pretty  beaded 
moccasins  on  her  tiny  feet.  Her  dress  was  made  oi' 
the  antelope  skin  well  dressed  and  white,  fashioned 
as  a  wide-flowing  gown  with  tw^o  holes  for  sleeves, 
the  top  and  bottom  neatly  trimmed  with  the  teeth  of 
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the  juitelopo  and  bear.  A  wide  belt,  to  wliieh  wasi 
attached  a  piece  of  steel  procured  by  the  Indians 
froiii  tlie  traders,  was  fastened  about  her  waist.  Her 
limbs  from  the  knees  downward  were  clothed  in  a  pair 
of  l)eiiuti fully  embroidered  leggin<^s.  Natoatchistaki, 
or  the  Rabbit  woman,  the  daughter  of  Button  Chief, 
was  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  Indian  camp.  Every 
morning  she  went  to  the  river  and  performed  her 
ihlutions.  In  the  summer  she  swam  across  the  swiftly 
(lowing  stream,  and  sported  in  the  waters  as  if  in 
hor  native  element. 

Akspine  looked  upon  the  maiden  with  the  dark 
hiiir  and  eyes,  but  said  no  word  of  love  to  her ;  he 
was  silent,  though  his  heart  bade  him  speak.  The 
old  chief  beheld  with  satisfaction  that  the  white 
stranger  was  suffering  :  he  knew  well  what  caused 
the  failing  appetite,  the  listless  action  and  unrest. 

It  is  customary  among  the  Indians  for  the  father 
of  the  young  man  who  desires  a  wife  to  negotiate 
with  the  father  of  the  maiden,  and  for  a  certain 
valuation,  averaging  from  two  to  eight  or  ten 
horses,  to  be  placed  upon  her.  After  these  negotia- 
tions are  completed  the  sale  or  marriage  is  ended 
l»y  a  season  of  festivities. 

Akspine  had  no  wealth  and  no  friend  to  make 
arrangements  for  him,  yet  he  was  anxious  to  obtain 
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the  maiden  for  his  wife.  Tlie  chief  watclied  Aks|»iii.. 
with  a  loviii;^  eye,  and  scu'in^  l>is  wisli,  said  :  My 
friend,  you  are  a  stran^^'r  among  us.  Vou  liavi- 
endeared  yourself  to  us  by  your  words  and  act  inns 
and  we  have  learned  to  love  you.  You  have  ht'-.M 
our  sick  people  and  taught  the  children.  Si  net'  you 
have  come  among  us  my  people  have  been  more  con- 
tented and  happy  than  they  have  been  for  ycais.  \\\- 
cannot  repay  you  for  the  kindness  and  courage  you 
have  always  shown,  and  although  we  lieloiig  to  n 
dittlrent  race  we  can  see  that  the  hearts  of  all  nun 
are  the  same.  The  Great  Spirit  made  us  all.  Wf 
now  wish  you  to  become  one  of  ourselves.  You  liavr 
learned  our  language  and  know  some  of  the  customs 
and  mysteries  of  our  religion  and  our  secret  societies, 
but  we  wish  you  to  forget  your  own  people  and  live 
always  with  us,  to  make  your  home  here  and  claim 
us  as  your  people.  We  cannot  give  you  nuich :  wr 
cannot  tell  you  of  wonderful  things  or  show  you 
such  great  works  as  you  have  seen  among  your  own 
people,  but  we  have  glorious  records  of  brave  nun, 
heroes  who  belong  to  us  and  who  for  the  love  tin  y 
bore  their  country  and  their  people  laid  down  tluii 
lives  with  their  faces  to  the  foe,  singing  their  death- 
songs  as  they  saw  death  approaching. 

"  We  have  decided  in  the  council  of  the  chiefs  that 
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the  Imivest  shoiild  ^ive  yon  the  daiii^hter  he  loves 
lest  for  a  wife.  There  is  not  one  in  the  camp  too 
•mM  for  yon.  I  now  oH'er  yon  my  <lan<^liter  Xatoat- 
chistiiki.  Take  her  an<l  let  her  bnild  you  a  lodge 
where  you  may  dwell  in  peace.  My  heart  is  sad  in 
lu.sin<,^  her,  for  I  love  her  aVjove  all  the  others,  )>ut  I 
shall  <jfo  often  to  your  lodge  and  thei'e  1  shall  talk 
with  you.  Take  her.  She  is  yours.  That  is  all  I 
have  to  say." 

As  the  chief  finished,  Akspine  raised  his  head  and 
k't  it  fall  in  token  of  accjuiescence  in  the  decision,  then 
the  hrave  old  man  arose  and  left  his  lodge.  His  heart 
was  full,  but  he  would  not  allow  his  emotions  to  con- 
trul  liiu).  He  walked  away  dignified  and  silent,  and 
no  one  meeting  him  could  have  told  from  his  manner 
that  anything  unusual  had  occurred. 

When  Akspine  looked  up  the  lodge  was  empty. 
He  remained  alone  in  deep  meditation,  pondering  over 
the  step  which  was  to  sever  him  from  his  kindred 
and  unite  him  forever  with  the  Indians  of  the  plains. 
He  felt  compelled  to  listen  to  the  elo([Uence  of  his 
heart,  and  after  a  short  struggle  he  decided  to  obey 
its  dictates. 

This  decision  made,  and  his  heart  lightened  of 
the  burden  of  doubt,  Aks])ine  went  out  into  the 
adjoining  bluff's  where  he  C(juld  listen  to  the  songs 
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of  the  birds  and  gather  cuuiaj^c  to  nit^a  tlu'  new 
life.  Darkness  had  fallen  before  he  returned  tu  tlic 
lodj^e.  When  he  sou^lit  Ids  accustomed  phicr,  the 
other  occupants  turned  tlieir  eyes  on  him,  but  no 
word  was  spoken.  Four  days  passe<l,  durinf(  wliith 
no  reference  was  made  to  tlie  conversation  tliat  lia<l 
taken  place,  but  on  the  fifth  evenin<^  a  merry  i^v^my 
assembled  in  the  chief's  lod(;e.  The  women  in  the 
camp  had  prepared  many  dainties;  the  best  fcxxl  was 
provided,  venison  and  buffalo  ton<(ues  were  fret'ly 
j^iven,  and  the  f^uests  ate  eaj^erly  of  the  <rood  thint^s. 
It  was  a  marriaj^e  feast  indeed.  Amid  the  rejoitinir 
and  feasting  many  gifts  were  bestowed  ;  then  tlif 
young  men  and  maidens  gathered  outside  the  lodf^o  as 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  escorted  from  the 
home  of  the  old  chief  to  a  lodtje  that  had  been  lati'lv 
built  and  handsomely  furnished.  Here,  after  many 
expressions  of  good-will,  the  company  separated,  i-acli 
retracing  his  steps  to  his  own  lodge. 

Thus  were  Akspine  and  Natoatchistaki  marriiM]  in 
the  Indian  fashion,  their  courtship  coming  after  mar- 
riage, a  reversal  of  the  method  of  the  white  men.  hi 
many  cases  the  plan  works  well,  but  in  the  instances 
where  no  courtship  follows,  there  is  bitter  enmity, 
slavery,  and  at  last  rejection.  Akspine  and  his  Indian 
bride,  however,  loved  each  other  devotedly,  and  were 
happy. 
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Aftor  the  first  few  days  had  lapsed,  their  friends 
came  to  call  upon  them  in  their  own  lodj^e.  As  the 
(lavs  passed  the  inHuenee  of  the  white  man  increased, 
thou^^h  some  of  the  young  men  were  jealous  of  the 
power  he  wielded  over  the  tribe.  Within  a  short  time 
he  had  attained  the  hij^hest  position  and  been  made  a 
chief.  While  sittin<r  in  the  council  of  the  chiefs 
Akspine  listened  attentively,  ottered  no  advice,  but 
waited  until  all  the  others  had  spoken,  then  in  a  few 
clear,  decisive  words  he  unravelled  the  <litficulty, 
showing  by  his  ability  to  settle  knotty  questions  that 
he  was  possessed  of  superior  wisdom.  His  fame 
spread  rapidly  beyond  his  own  tribe,  and  many 
Indians  belonging  to  other  camps  were  anxious  to 
see  him,  but  he  was  guarded  closely  l)y  his  people 
lost  harm  should  come  to  him  or  an  enemy  attack 
him. 

Tlie  power  of  the  tribe  grew.  When  drawn  into 
war  they  conquered,  but  the  wise  counsels  of  Akspine 
enabled  them  often  to  avert  it  without  losing  honor 
among  the  nations.  Peace  and  contentment  reigned 
in  the  camps,  the  herds  of  horses  multiplied,  and  the 
health  of  the  people  was  good. 

With  a  grave  and  dignified  air  the  white  chief 
strode  through  the  camp,  calling  at  a  favorite  lodge 
here  and  there  to  consult  with    the   wise   men   on 
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irmttors  afU^ctinj^  the  wrlfani  of  tliu  trilx'.  At  siich 
tiiMCH  th(!  cliiMrcn  ran  to  him  for  tho  kind  woni  ,,!• 
smilo  that  was  always  ready  for  them. 

Akspine's  Uuh^fv  became  the  resort  of  all  who  wov 
in  tronhle.  1'he  sick  sought  liis  advice,  tin;  rjiiils 
came  to  consnit  liim,  the  youn*^  men  resorted  tn  liim 
for  encouragement,  and  when  domestic  tr()iil)l.s 
<livid<Ml  nu'inhers  of  the  same  family,  it  w;is  to 
Akspine's  lod^(^  they  came  to  liave  tlie  ditHciiltv 
settled  and  the  woumls  healed.  The yonn*;^ chief's  wise 
rnle  indeed  rested  like  a  benediction  upon  all  cIjisscs. 
Wherever  he  went,  peace  followed  his  footHtcjis. 
Several  yeai-s  were  spent  in  thus  intluencin*;  otlicis 
for  ^ood,  and  the  white  chief  was  happy  in  the 
possession  of  such  power  over  the  people. 

Early  one  morning  during  the  fall  of  the  year 
Akspine  started  on  a  trip  to  the  mountains,  accom- 
panied hy  one  of  his  friends,  expecting  to  be  ahscut 
four  or  five  days.  He  chatted  freely  with  his  com- 
panion as  he  passed  the  lodges  on  his  way  thr()u«,^li 
the  camps,  giving  €a  word  of  counsel  here  and  a  gentle 
reproof  there.  The  people  smiled  as  he  greeted  tluui 
at  the  doors  of  the  lodges,  and  prayed  for  success  in 
his  enterprise  in  the  mountains. 

Five  days  passed  quickly,  but  Akspine  did  not 
return.     No  fears,  though,  were   entertained  for  his 
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..itVty,  but  wlicii  two  inoiv  days  luul  conir  niul  ^'one 
without  l>riii;;in^'  ti«liii^'s  of  Iiiiii,  tin;  |)('o}>l('  j^iow 
iiixiuus,  and  runners  wrro  smt  to  discov  r  tlu'  ('iius»» 
,1' his  j)rol()nf;('(l  Jih.sonce.  Djiy  Jitter  diiy  the  .sejirch 
wiis  contiiniod,  Init  without  sutee.s. 

All  hope  of  h'Jirnin;^mnythin«;  of  their  heloved  chief 
hiifl  well-ni;^di  tleil  from  the  hearts  of  the  people  when 
sinldeiily  i\ut  wail  for  the  dead  fell  upon  their  ears. 
Till'  women  rushed  from  tlie  lo<l<^^es  and  looked  in  tht^ 
liivction  from  which  the  sound  cauM*.  A  travaillo 
lijiwii  by  a  sin*^K'  horse  was  seen  approaching  slowly, 
It'll  liy  twoyo\int^  men,  who  bowed  their  heads  as  they 
iittt'icd  the  sad  wail. 

The  foremost  of  the  younj^  men  was  Yellow  Snake, 
till' hosom  friend  of  Akspine,  Faithful  to  the  last,  he 
liad  not  ^iven  up  the  search  for  his  friend  until  he 
Imd  tracked  tin;  footprints  of  Ids  hoj'se  to  a  crossinj^ 
that  was  deep  and  treaclu'rous.  Here  the  footpi'ints 
had  ended,  })ut  Y(dlow  Snake  followed  the  stream,  still 
siarchin^^,  until  it  entered  a  lake.  Strai<^htvvay  he 
]ilini;;ed  into  the  clear  water,  and  after  divin<jj  many 
times  he  at  last  found  the  remains  of  Akspine  and  his 
f'oinpanion.  He  brought  the  bcxlies  to  the  shore  and 
Itft  them  until  he  procured  a  travaille  on  whicli  to 
cMiivey  them  to  the  camp. 

Men,  women   and   children   gathered   around   the 
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travaille,  weeping  bitterly.  They  carried  Akapine  to 
his  lodge,  wrapped  him  in  his  chiefs  garments,  aiid 
then  in  solemn  state  they  bore  him  to  a  lofty  emi- 
nence beyond  the  camp.  On  this  height  a  warrior's 
lodge  was  built,  and  the  body  of  the  great  white 
chief,  Akspine,  was  placed  within  it.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  insignia  of  his  office  and  Ht'cunly 
guarded  by  his  people's  love.  There  at  the  close  of 
day  the  women  gathered  to  mourn,  and  as  they  lifted 
their  faces  heavenward,  reiterated  in  the  plaintive 
cadences  of  .grief  the  cry,  "  Akspine  !  Akspine !  " 

Many  years  have  gone  by,  yet  on  the  hill  young 
and  old  meet  at  eventide  to  repeat  the  story  of  the 
white  chief  who  told  them  of  the  Master  and  tauirht 
them  always  to  say,  "  Love  one  another 
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SMALL  company  of  men  were  sitting  about 
a  camp-fire  on  the  prairie,  enjoying  their 
pipes  and  cliatting.  They  were  all  trappers 
and  traders.  Their  deerskin  coats,  with  embroid- 
ered bands  and  fringed  shoulders,  were  tanned  soft, 
and  soiled  from  constant  wear.  The  beaded  leggings 
•generally  worn  by  the  half-breeds  were  replaced  by 
lonfj  boots  that  reached  to  the  knee ;  their  cartridge 
belts  were  well  filled,  the  stocks  of  their  revolvers 
briglit,  and  the  knife  stuck  in  the  beaded  or  leathern 
slieath  was  sharp  and  keen. 

The  men  were  typical  specimens  of  the  class  of 
hardy,  lionest,  true-hearted  hunters,  who  held  a  pro- 
prietary right  over  the  prairies  second  only  to  those 
of  the  aboriginal  possessors.  Having  no  newspapers, 
and  but  few  letters  or  correspondence  with  the  more 
civilized  world,  and  therefore  scant  means  of  obtain- 
m<^  news  of  events  which  serve  as  topics  of  conversa- 
tion to  men  nearer  the  centres  of  civilization,  they 
18 
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talked  of  old  times,  repeated  stories  they  had  heard, 
or  recounted  the  adventures  and  experiences  that  had 
fallen  into  their  own  lives  or  surroundings. 

Long  practice  in  the  art  of  story-telling  had  made 
some  of  them  excellent  raconteurs,  and  tliougli  the 
style  and  diction  in  whicli  tlie  stories  were  couched 
might  not  bear  criticism  from  the  standpoint  of 
literary  perfection,  they  had  the  charm  of  heini; 
personal  recollections,  veritable  history,  and  also  of 
being  told  in  the  vernacular  most  intelligible  to  the 
listeners. 

"  Wall,  boys,  I've  been  down  to  bed-rock  many  a 
time,  but  you  bet  I  never  came  so  near  givin'  in  my 
checks  as  in  the  year  of  tlie  big  snow.  It  wus  tlie 
worst  year  for  cold  and  sickness  we  ever  had  in  the 
country." 

The  speaker  was  Old  Glad,  the  famous  hunter  and 
trapper.  Several  of  the  men,  with  their  longunkeni})t 
hair,  presented  a  wild  appearance,  but  the  speaker 
had  a  soft,  t-weet  voice  and  a  mild  expression  of  face. 
This  gentle  tone  gave  a  dignity  to  the  peculiar 
phraseology  of  the  West.  Old  Glad  had  come  as  a 
lad  from  the  shores  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  and  had  been 
for  several  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

Following  the  custom  of  that  honorable  corporation 
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he  h}.(l  taken  to  wife  one  of  the  Indian  women  of  the 
Cree  tribe,  and  had  been  happy  and  content  with  her. 
He  had  a  number  of  sons  and  daut^liters  who  were 
no  small  comfort  and  help  to  their  mother  during 
his  absence  on  buffalo  hunts  or  while  working  at  the 
(litt'erent  trading  posts  in  the  country. 

Old  Glad  was  a  favorite  among  his  comrades,  and 
they  leaned  forward  that  night  by  the  fire  to  listen 
to  his  tale  of  the  by-gone  days. 

"  In  my  old  shanty  up  in  the  mountains,  I  wus 
iryiii'  to  live  through  the  hard  times,  huntin*  some 
l)ear  an'  deer,  an'  eatin'  whatever  I  could  get.  The 
snow  wus  deep  an'  it  wus  terrible  cold,  but  I  ses 
to  the  old  woman,  *  There's  no  use  grumblin',  fur  that 
won't  bring  in  buffalo  meat.'  We  bed  a  few  sacks  of 
peiiimican  an'  berries,  but  that  couldn't  last  long 
witli  so  many  mouths  to  till. 

"  Wall,  late  one  night,  an'  it  ivui^  bitter  cold,  I  heard 
the  door  open,  an'  lookin'  up  from  the  fire  I  saw  a 
white  man  come  in.  He  wus  half  naked,  an'  I  didn't 
like  his  looks ;  he  had  a  kind  o'  skeered  look  about 
him  that  wasn't  much  in  his  favor.  But  I  couldn't 
turn  him  out  on  such  a  coid  night,  so  I  giv'  him  a 
seat  by  the  fire  an'  my  woman  made  him  some 
supper. 

'He  had  little  to  say,  and  the  poor  dog  eat  what 
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was  made  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  starved  fur  a 
whole  month.  He  stayed  with  us  fur  three  or  four 
wrecks,  an'  it  wur  while  he  wus  with  us,  one  o'  mv 
wee  uns  took  sick.  She  wur  the  best  o*  the  liouse, 
an'  we  grudged  losin'  her.  The  stranger  'd  come  to 
her  hammock  an'  sit  down  an'  begin  to  coo  to  licr,  aii' 
the  wee  un  'd  open  her  eyes  an'  a  bit  of  a  smile  wnd 
come  to  her  face. 

"  Arter  a  while  he  wud  sing  to  her — some  (jiu'tr 
songs  they  wur — an'  the  wee  un  wud  try  to  follow 
him,  though  she  wur  so  sick  she  couldn't  hold  up  her 
head.  Wall,  she  kept  gettin'  worse,  an'  I  made  up 
my  mind  there  wus  no  chance  fur  her. 

"  Some  years  afore,  one  o'  my  little  folks  wur  sick 
just  like  wee  Nan,  an'  a  doctor  come  along  our  way 
an*  gave  us  some  medicine  that  cured  him  ;  an'  he 
wrote  a  perscription  on  a  piece  o'  paper  an'  told  us  if 
any  o'  the  children  wus  taken  sick  again,  if  we  sent 
to  Bennivale,  where  he  lived,  if  he  couldn't  come 
himself,  he  would  send  medicine  to  help  us. 

"  Wall,  this  night  I  walked  up  an  down  wisliin'  I 
could  go,  but  I  couldn't  leave  my  folk,  an'  it  wus 
bio  win*  an'  snowin'  so  as  no  man  could  ha'  found  his 
way  to  Bennivale.  It  w^ur  on  the  Missouri  River, 
more'n  two  hiiudred  miles  away. 

"  I  looked  at  the  paper  over  an'  over  again,  an' 
wished  I  could  go.      I  wus  walkin'  an'  lookin'  at  wee 
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Nan  ail'  tliuii  at  my  woman,  au'  then  at  the  stranger. 
He  said  liis  name  wus  Bill,  and  that  wus  all  I  could 
get  from  him,  so  I  sometimes  called  him  '  Prairie  Bill ' 
an'  sometimes  *  Wanderin'  Willie.' 

"  Wall,  I  sat  down  in  the  old  chair,  an'  I  saw  Bill 
lookin'  at  w^ee  Nan  very  serious  like,  an',  wud  you 
believe  it,  comrades,  there  wus  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  That  night  I  wus  gettin'  some  wood  fur  the  fire 
when  I  saw  Bill  ridin'  off  on  his  horse,  an'  I  thought 
he'd  got  tired  an'  wus  goin'  to  some  o'  the  shanties 
in  the  mountains,  'r  mebbe  to  the  Indian  camp.  I 
thought  it  queer  he  should  go  away  in  that  fashion 
an'  never  tell  me  where  he  wus  goin',  but  of  course  it 
wus  none  o'  my  business,  so  I  said  nothin'. 

"  Wall,  the  storm  got  worse,  and  wee  Nan  didn't 
get  any  better.  I  sat  beside  her  night  after  night, 
an'  the  wee  thing  kept  singin'  the  songs  Bill  had  been 
singin'.  It  wus  queer,  fur  though  she  wus  very  sick, 
she  would  keep  cooin'like  Bill,  an'  then  she  wud  close 
her  eyes  an'  keep  dosin'. 

"  We  tried  the  medicines  the  Indians  gave  us,  but 
they  didn't  do  her  no  good.  Often  I  w^ished  the 
storm  would  stop,  and  I  near  made  up  my  mind  a 
dozen  times  that  I'd  go  to  Bennivale  an'  see  the 
doctor  anyway. 

"  The  days  an'  nights  went  by  slow,  an'  as  I  wus 
sittin'  by  the  little  un  the  door  opened  an'  in  come  Bill, 
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an'  without  sayin'  a  word,  jest  as  if  he'd  gone  out  o' 
the  door  an'  come  right  back,  he  put  his  liand  in  liis 
pocket,  an'  pulls  out  a  parcel  o'  powders  an'  giv'  them 
to  me.  It  was  the  doctor's  writin',  an'  I  kiuw  it. 
He  put  a  letter  along  with  the  medicine,  an'  tliis  is 
what  he  said,  fur  I  always  carries  this  letter  witli  mo 
wherever  I  go : 

"  '  Dear  Mr.  Glad  ' — ye  see,  he  called  me  by  my  old 
name  o'  the  mountains,  which  I  like  best,  fur  it  kecpf, 
me  in  mind  o'  the  prairies  an'  the  foot-hills.  I  can't 
speak  it  in  the  fine  style  he  writes  in,  but  I'll  ruad  it 
like  our  talk  o'  the  prairie. 

*'  Here's  what  he  ses  :  *  Dear  Mr.  Glad,  a  stranovr 
named  Bill  has  just  returned  sufFerin'  with  exposiiri', 
an'  he  has  just  informed  me  tliat  one  o'  your  childicn  is 
very  sick — a  little  girl.  From  all  the  fac's  o'  tlie  caso, 
whicli  I  wus  able  to  gather  from  yer  friend,  I  am  ahk- 
to  send  you  some  medicine  which  •  I  feel  sure  will 
restore  her.  Mix  the  powders  accordin'  to  directions. 
Whenever  you  come  this  way,  bring  me  a  few  furs, 
and  I  will  pay  you  fur  them.  I  want  some  gooil 
beaver  skins.  Your  friend  Bill  is  a  rare  chap.  Hi- 
has  had  an  excellent  edication,  and  has  seen  ])L'tti'i' 
days.  You  can't  go  wrong  in  trustin'  that  fellow. 
He  is  sliarp,  clever  an'  queer. 

" '  Sincerely  yours, 

"'Tom.  Ketson,  M.D.' 
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"Comrades, RH  I  read  the  letter  I  looked  up  an'  saw 
that  Bill  wus  pretty  sick.  He  had  suffered  pretty 
bad  from  cold  an'  hunger,  an'  was  a  good  deal  frost- 
bitten. 

"  It  wasn't  long  afore  we  fixed  the  powders  for  wee 
Nan,  an'  got  Bill  in  good  shape,  but  he  wus  very  bad. 

"  Wall,  the  wee  thing  began  to  mend,  an'  Bill,  lyin' 
beside  the  fire,  though  he  couldn't  speak  much  fur 
pain,  wud  sing  a  wee  song,  and  coo  to  her — the 
stranger  an'  the  wee  un  wur  like  lovers,  an'  they  both 
kep'  gettin'  better. 

"  After  a  time  wee  Nan  got  round  again,  but  Bill 
never  got  over  his  long  ride,  fur  it  left  a  bad  cough 
that  settled  on  his  lungs,  an'  he  lost  half  o'  one  foot 
an'  some  toes  oft'  the  other. 

"  Wall,  last  summer  I  went  back  to  the  old  shanty 
wliere  I  used  to  live,  to  fix  the  fence  round  Nan's 
i;rave,  fur  ye  remember,  conu'ades,  that  she  left  us 
three  years  ago,  an'  we  buried  her  beside  the  shanty. 
As  I  wus  fixin'  the  fence,  I  saw  a  man  walkin'  with 
two  sticks,  an'  he  wns  comin'  to  the  shanty.  I  wus  a 
wee  bit  suspicious,  an'  I  stepped  aside  into  the  bush 
to  see  if  he  wur  after  mischief.  He  come  up  to  the 
^a-ave,  an'  kneeled  down  beside  it,  an'  then  he  took 
some  flowers — roses  an'  the  like — an'  planted  them 
on  the  grave.     I  waited  fur  a  long  time  till  I  saw 
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him  wander  off,  an'  then  I  come  down  an'  tiiiislicd 
my  job. 

"  I  saw  him  go  to  one  of  the  coulees,  an'  there  I 
found  his  shanty.  I  dropt  in  to  get  soniethin'  to  eat, 
just  fur  an  excuse,  an'  when  the  door  wus  opened  it 
wus  Bill  't  met  me. 

"  Boys,  ye  mind  that  cripple  that  ye  wus  laiiuhin' 
at  in  camp  the  other  day  ?  Wall,  he's  passed  in  his 
checks.  Ye  won't  trouble  him  any  more.  I  went  to 
dig  his  grave,  an'  I  made  the  best  coffin  I  could  Fur 
him.  The  boys  made  fun  o'  him  because  he  wus  only 
a  cripple  an'  he  wus  poor.  They  called  him  '  Taii^de- 
foot  Bill,*  an'  a  good  deal  o'  sport  they  got  out  o' 
him.  Wall,  when  I  looked  at  his  feet  an'  heard  him 
cough,  I  thought  o'  the  day  I  wus  mendin'  the  grave 
an'  of  the  stranger  who  went  fur  tlie  medicine  fur 
wee  Nan. 

"  I  put  a  board  at  the  head  o'  the  poor  feller  s 
grave,  an'  these  is  the  words  I  wrote  on  it : 

"'To  THE   Memory  o'  Prairie  Bill, 
THE  Friend  o'  wee  Nan.'" 

When  Old  Glad  had  finished  his  story  the  men 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  their  pipes,  and  wrappini;- 
themselves  in  blanket  or  skin,  turned  over  on  the  sod 
and  went  to  sleep.  They  had  to  make  an  early  stait 
in  the  morning,  and  though  they  made  no  connnent 
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they  felt  no  intercHt  in  asking  for  another  story  that 
night. 

After  breakfast  no  time  was  lost ;  the  dishes  were 
washed,  and  the  "  boss  "  of  the  outfit  put  everything 
ill  order  to  start  the  long  cavalcade  of  men  and  horses. 
Three  heavily  laden  wagons  were  fastened  to  each 
other,  and  then  ten  or  twelve  h(  "ses  hitched  to- 
gether to  draw  the  load.  Four  or  five  of  these  teams 
comprised  a  train,  and  the  manager  of  the  whole  was 
the  "  wagon-boss."  He  was  generally  a  shrewd,  hard- 
working, capable  man.  Black  Jack  was  the  name  by 
which  the  boss  of  the  train  to  which  Old  Glad  was 
attached  was  known.  He  was  a  sterling  fellow,  big 
iind  strong,  with  long  hair  and  heavy  moustache. 
He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  an  excellent  boss- 
captain  of  the  fleet  of  prairie  schooners.  Though 
many  of  the  men  he  employed  on  his  fleet  were 
accustomed  to  use  pretty  strong  language  while  on 
the  trips  across  the  prairie,  they  desisted  when  with 
Black  Jack.  He  was  a  stern  man,  but  with  his  stern 
iletermination  had  a  kindly  manner  and  a  love  of 
honesty  which  affected  his  men  and  imbued  them 
with  something  of  the  same  spirit  that  animated  him. 

Jack  had  married  a  handsome  half-breed  woman, 
who  lived  in  a  neat  log  shanty  in  one  of  the  settle- 
ments that  had  grown  up  around  the  Hudson's  Bay 
posts.     She  was  queen  of   the  home,   and  her  chief 
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pride  lay  in  having  it  well  kept  and  attnictivc  tn 
her  husband  when  he  returned  from  the  lourr  triiis 
on  the  prairie.  The  house  was  a  small  one,  but  aiimk- 
for  their  needs.  It  was  built  of  hewn  logs  laid  on,, 
a])Ove  the  other  until  the  walls  w^ere  about  ciolit  iVot 
high.  Notched  ridge-poles  formed  the  rcjol',  wliich 
was  thatched  with  prairie  hay  and  moss  and  luad.' 
water-tight  by  a  plastering  of  mud.  The  interior  IdhJ 
white  calico  stretched  over  the  ceiling  and  was  whitf 
washed  with  lime.  The  w^alls  were  covered  with 
pictures  from  the  illustrated  papers,  which  served  tin- 
double  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  wind  and  pro- 
viding a  sort  of  universal  library  and  reading  room 
affording  many  hours  of  amusement  to  Julia  and  lur 
friends. 

Two  years  previous  to  his  marriage  a  little  girl  in 
the  settlement  had  been  left  an  orphan.  Jack  liaa 
taken  compassion  on  her  and  provided  her  a  hoiiR-, 
and  Alice  was  now  the  joy  of  his  household.  Hf 
spent  many  of  his  leisure  hours  in  making  her  toys. 
She  was  a  pretty,  dimpled-cheeked  child  with  li^^lit 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  was  always  happy  and  strong: 
The  Indians  called  her  Curly  Hair,  but  Jack  hal 
named  her  Alice.  While  he  guided  the  long  train  nt 
w^agons  across  the  prairie  the  wagon-boss's  thought"" 
w^ere  often   in    the    log  house    with    his   little   girl. 
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BliU'k  Jack  had  therefore  been  one  of  the  moat 
intinsted  liHtencr.s  to  Old  Glad's  story  of  wee  Nan 
iiiul  Prairie  Bill. 

A  halt  was  called  at  noon,  and  after  a  spell  of  rest 
they  journeyed  onward  steadily,  until  as  darkness 
tVll  they  entered  the  trading-post  of  Whoop  Up. 

Alter  picketing  their  horses  and  wagons  inside  the 
stockade  they  had  supper,  and  sat  do\yn  around  the 
fire  to  talk.  The  manager  of  the  Fort  had  much 
to  ask  of  Black  Jack  and  his  men  concerning  the 
prospects  of  the  buffalo  trade,  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  and  the  probabilities  of  the  weather,  and 
tiien  they  drifted  into  the  old  course  of  story-telling. 

A  few  minor  anecdotes  were  told  and  enjoyed,  but 
wliun  Black  Jack  looked  up  from  the  fire  and  spoke 
his  men  listened  eagerly. 

'  Our  visit  here,"  he  said,  "  reminds  me  of  the  year 
of  tiie  small-pox  among  the  Indians." 

The  wagon-boss  spoke  e.icellent  English,  and  in 
spite  of  the  many  years  spent  on  the  prairie  he  had 
retained  much  of  the  purity  of  his  native  speech. 

"  It  was  very  late  in  that  fatal  year.  The  Bloods, 
Blackfeet  and  Pieofans  were  restless  and  seemed  bent 
on  war,  and  the  Crees  and  Assiniboines  were  none 
the  less  fidgety.  Not  far  from  here,  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  Belly  River,  a  band  of  Bloods  and  Blackfeet  were 
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camped,  and  the  South  Picfjans  liad  pitclicd  their 
tents  oil  tlie  St.  Mary's  River. 

"  Tlie  CrecH  and  Assiniboines,  as  you  know,  Imt*' 
the  Blackfeet.  There  is  a  tradition  that  iiuiiiy  yt-ars 
ago  when  the  Crees  and  the  Blackfeet  were  unitt'd  us 
one  family,  tliere  was  only  one  dog  in  the  cjunp,  .md 
some  of  the  people  having  (juarrelled  over  the  posses- 
sion of  this  animal,  the  tribes  took  up  the  quarni  aiid 
soon  were  at  enmity,  and  although  they  have  nijulr 
ti'eaties  of  peace  since  there  never  has  been  the  saiiif 
unity  as  existed  in  former  years. 

"  Tliey  were  at  the  time  of  my  story  bitter  enemies 
to  each  other,  and  the  Crees  thought  they  could  do 
no  better  than  take  advantage  of  the  great  loss 
sustained  by  the  Blackfeet  and  Bloods  througli  the 
ravages  of  the  small-pox  plague  and  attack  tliem. 
They  had,  therefore,  come  down  to  the  Little  Bow 
country  with  this  determination,  and  encainpini; 
there  waited  for  accurate  information  as  to  the 
strength  and  location  of  their  enemies. 

"  The  Bloods,  Blackfeet  and  Piegans  were  well 
armed,  having  obtained  good  rifles  from  the  traders 
across  the  line,  but  the  Crees  and  their  confederates 
had  nothing  but  arrows  and  old  guns  supplied  tlieni 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

"  The  Crees  sent  forward  a  band  of  seven  or  eii^ht 
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hiindrc'l  warriors  to  reconnoitre.  These  cunic  upon 
;,  haiitlof  Blood  ln<lians  camped  near  the  Fort  and 
attacked  them,  killing  a  few  men  and  women. 

TliiH  roused  the  camp,  an<l  it  did  not  take  long  to 
Mild  word  to  the  Blackfeet  and  Piegans.  The  I^Iocxls 
had  lost  some  of  their  best  men  and  were  in  the  mood 
to  H^^ht  desperately. 

"Ill  the  early  morning  the  tight  began  in  earnest. 
The  Bloods  assisted  by  their  allies  drove  the  Crees 
iiard.  Overcome  by  superior  numlx'rs  they  were  forced 
U)  ri'treat  lower  down  the  river  until  they  reached  the 
hi''  coulees  wdiere  the  trail  crosses  the  river. 

n 

"  You  remember  the  big  coulees  beside  the  trail ; 
hut  it  was  a  little  lower  down  the  Belly  River  that  the 
hattle  raged  the  hottest.  The  Crees  and  the  Assini- 
boiues  were  in  one  coulee,  the  Piegans  in  another,  and 
till'  Blackfeet  and  Bloods  in  a  third. 

"  Well,  boys,  I  believe  that  was  one  of  the  greatest 
liattles  ever  read  of,  for  the  fellows  fought  like 
troopers.  Talk  about  your  British  soldiers,  there  are 
none  living  who  could  beat  some  of  those  men  for 
courage  and  skill  according  to  their  own  methods. 

"The  Crees  put  their  horses  down  in  one  of  the 
river  bottoms  to  shelter  them  from  the  bullets  of  the 
foe,  and  although  they  had  no  better  weapons  than 
bows  and  arrows  and  old  guns,  they  had  the  advantage 
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of  their  enemies  in  position.  They  fought  desperate! v 
for  some  hours,  however,  without  gaining  much  on 
either  side.  As  they  were  unable  to  reach  eacli  othtr 
and  engage  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  nor  to  learn  the 
actual  strength  of  the  enemy,  they  were  too  wise  to 
risk  an  open  attack.  As  they  lay  hidden  by  the  lid^r,. 
of  the  coulee  they  crawled  to  the  top  and  tii\d. 
Some  of  the  Crees,  more  daring  than  the  othtis, 
raised  themselves  above  the  edge  and  were  imnic- 
diately  shot  down  by  their  enemies.  The  lu'tt*!- 
weapons  of  the  Blackfeet  were  telling,  and  the  Crees 
were  getting  the  worst  of  the  fight.  Seeing  this  tliey 
determined  by  a  sudden  movement  to  evade  tlie 
Piegans  and  Blackfeet.  They  rushed  down  the 
coulee,  sprang  on  their  horses  and  made  for  the 
river.  The  Piegans  saw  them  and  pursued  them,  and 
a  general  fight  followed,  in  which  both  Piegans  an<l 
Crees  were  carried  over  one  of  the  steep  precipices. 
Some  were  killed  outright,  others  badly  injured. 
Stones  were  hurled  into  the  ravine  by  those  above, 
bruising  the  warriors  of  both  sides. 

"  Still  the  Crees  and  Assiniboines  dashed  into  the 
river.  JMany  of  them  were  shot  or  carried  down  by 
the  current.  The  Bloods  and  Blackfeet  w^ent  in  after 
them  and  a  terrible  slaughter  took  place.  As  tlie 
Crees  struggled  in  the  water  they  were  shot  down 
like  dogs. 
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It  was  terrible  to  slay  the  poor  creatures  in  such 

i cruel  fashion,  b'^.t  an  old  Indian  friend  of  mjne  who 

■viis  at  the  fight  told  me  with  ^he  that  it  was  splendid 

bport,  for  if  the  Crees  had  trot  the  chance  they  would 

liiave  done  the  same  thing  to  them. 

Others  of  the  Blackfeet  crossed  the  river  higher 
;p  and  engaged  ^he  Crees  in  another  skirmish,  in 
uhich  about  fifty  were  killed. 

If  you  go  along  the  river  now  I  can  show  you 
Mime  of  the  piles  of  stones  that  were  raised  to  mark 
the  spot  where  Blackfeet  and  Bloods  fell,  and  others 
ivhore  the  Crees  were  slain.  A  great  many  of  the 
latter  were  killed,  but  we  never  learned  the  exact 
iiiiinber,  so  many  were  carried  down  the  river. 

My  old  friend  Jerry  Potts  said  the  Blackfeet  only 
[  lost  about  fifty. 

"The  tribes  had,  however,  apparently  enough  of 
|fi;:hting,  for  the  very  next  year  they  made  a  treaty, 
and  have  never  since  gone  to  war  with  each  other. 
I  Since  the  white  men  came  to  the  country  they  seem 
I  to  think  they  have  a  common  enemy  and  no  time  to 
k\\t  amono;  themselves." 

Wlien    the  boss   had   finished   his  story  the   men 
spread  their  bufialo  rol)es  and  blankets  on  the  floor, 
I  and  lay  down  on  them  to  sleep  the  sound  sleep  that 
only  an  open-air  life  can  induce, 
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Chapter  II. 

Up  amoiif^  the  foot-hills  of  tlie  Rockies,  t'ai*  from 
the  villages  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  wosterii 
country,  nestling  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  everlast- 
ing hills,  a  tiny  cottage  shanty  stands.  The  way  to  it 
from  the  main  trail  is  hidden  behind  the  overlappiiur 
spurs  of  hill  which  rise  in  undulating  lines  from  the 
plains  to  the  bewildering  passes  of  the  iiioimtain 
ranfje.  The  sun  alone  seems  to  have  found  its  wav 
to  it,  and  shining  down  in  a  benediction  of  beauty 
brings  its  picturesque  outline  into  bold  relief  a^^ainst 
the  background  of  sun-kissed  cloud  and  sheltered 
mountain  tops. 

Some  anchorite  surely,  weary  of  the  world,  whose 
wounded  spirit  needs  the  healing  influences  of  nature 
unalloyed  by  man,  has  built  his  dwelling  here.  Some 
artist  who  would  saturate  his  senses  with  the  beautv 
of  the  ever-changing  shadows,  the  luxury  of  color, 
the  softness  of  the  veiling  mists,  the  tender  touch  of 
coming  night,  the  mystery  of  distance,  has  come  l.ere. 

How  refined  must  be  the  nature  of  the  occupant  of 
such  a  spot !  How  attuned  his  life  to  nature's  moods ! 
Alas  !  How  long  will  the  place  be  unspoiled  by  man  ' 
How  long  before  the  aggressive  enterprise  of  thf 
commercial  spirit  of  the  age  will  send  its  loconiotivf 
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to  insult  the  clouds  with  its  nether  smoke  and  the 
disturbing  sounds  of  hurrying  traffic  ? 

Tlie  early  summer  had  passed,  the  days  had  begun 
their  downward  course,  and  the  nights  were  colder. 
A  traveller  who  had  conie  to  the  Rockies  in  search  of 
better  air  and  healtli  had  wandered  many  miles  from 
the  village  where  he  ha<l  taken  up  ([uarters  for  the 
season.  The  many  and  lieautiful  flowers  which  gi'ow 
ill  rich  profusion  among  tlie  foot-hills  had  attracted 
his  steps  and  robbed  his  lim})s  of  all  sense  of  fatigue. 
He  was  all  unconscious  of  the  distance  he  had  walked 
or  how  far  he  was  from  the  village.  He  was  drinking 
in  health  with  every  breath  of  the  pure  mountain  air, 
Ix'iUity  with  every  bud  or  blossom  he  gathered,  and 
such  things  as  supper  or  bed  were  of  a  secondary 
nature  to  him  at  the  moment. 

As  he  stooped  to  pick  yet  another  flower  more 
perfect  than  the  last,  he  was  accosted  with  the  words, 

Good-day,  Stranger ! "  spoken  in  a  soft  minor  key. 
Turning,  he  saw  an  old  grey-haired  man.  There 
were  lines  of  care  and  thought  in  the  face,  yet  not 
Mich  as  have  been  furrowed  deep  by  rebellion  against 
the  discipline  of  life.  His  dress  was  that  of  an  old- 
tiuier  of  the  mountains,  its  buckskin  in  picturesque 
hanuonjT'  with  the  surroundings. 

Tile  traveller  having  responded  courteously  to  the 
14 
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greeting,  the  two  men  were  soon  deep  in  a  i)k'asaiit 
conversation. 

"  This  is  a  delightful  country ;  the  air  is  so  pniv 
and  the  scenery  grand,"  said  the  stranger,  by  way  of 
preface. 

"  Yes  ;  a  man  must  get  a  long  way  off  nowadays  to 
think  and  breathe,"  was  the  unexpected  reply. 

"  Do  you  live  in  this  part  of  the  country  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  hev'  a  shanty  in  the  hills,  an'  if  ye'd  cure  to 
look  in  I'll  give  ye  a  welcome.  We're  a  bit  rouoh  in 
these  parts,  for  we  don't  see'  strangers  often,  an'  wv'n- 
willin'  to  just  live  in  our  own  way  an'  be  content  " 
and  turning  the  old  man  led  the  way  up  the  winding 
path  in  the  hills. 

Each  bend  and  higher  level  reached  revealed  fresh 
beauty  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  and  when  their 
steps  crossed  a  wimpling,  bubbling  mountain  stream 
to  the  shanty  he  had  seen  from  the  distance,  \V(ir<^ 
failed  him  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  the  spot. 

"Lovely  !"  Far  away  the  forest-crowned  mountain 
tops  pierced  the  clouds  and  hid  from  sight  the  sikjws 
and  irlaciered  sides.  Bri<dit  rivers  wound  alunit  thr 
foot-hills  or  plunged  into  the  great  canyons  aim  \v»rr 
lost  to  siglit.  Tlie  stranger  stood  cntraneecl.  as  ii 
caught  in  some  vision  beyond  his  power  to  grasp  th- 
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inoaning  of,  and  the  mountaineer,  knowing  well  the 
fei'ling,  waited  silent  by  his  side. 

Later,  when  seated  before  the  door  of  the  shanty 
they  watched  the  sun  go  down,  a  sight  to  be  remem- 
bered for  all  time,  tlie  hearts  of  the  two  men  were 
one  in  praise  to  the  Great  Creator  of  the  universe, 
the  Master-mind  who  had  so  clothed  the  land  with 
Ixauty  and  given  to  the  mind  of  man  the  capacity  to 
enjoy  it. 

Old  Glad's  (quaintly  proffered  hospitality  was 
willingly  and  gratefully  accepted,  and  after  liis 
<,aiest  had  been  refreshed  l)y  a  nicely  cooked  supper, 
their  talk  turned  to  the  past  in  the  old  mountaineer's 
life.  The  story-telling  days  of  camp  and  prairie 
were  once  more  reviv^ed, 

"Have  you  always  lived  up  here  in  the  mountains  T' 

"  No,  but  I  hev  bin  here  most  of  my  life.  Ye  see 
thei'e's  not  nnich  to  annoy  ye  here,  an'  I  don't  keer 
fur  all  yer  noise  in  the  towns.  There's  nothin'  like 
the  prairie  an'  the  mountains  fur  a  man  to  get  a  livin' 
ill  an'  be  happy." 

"And  have  you  always  found  the  happiness  you 
wished  for  in  these  places  '.  "  asked  the  stranger  with 
interest.  "  Happiness  is  what  I  have  ever  been  in 
'jUest  of,  and  I  must  confess  I  have  failed  to  find 
what  I  desired." 
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"Wall,  I've  got  along  pretty  well.  Of  course  I've 
had  my  hard  times  like  other  folk  an'  been  down  to 
bed-rock  many  a  time." 

"  Have  you  all  your  children  with  you  :* " 

"  No.  I've  lost  some,  like  my  neigribors.  It's  not 
so  very  long  since  we  buried  Nan,  and  then  my  Hill 
went  like  all  the  rest."  And  the  old  man  sii^dicd  as 
he  paused  for  a  moment.  The  stranger  waittMl  until 
he  spoke  again. 

"Yes,  Bill  was  a  brave  lad.  He  was  born  in  tlir 
Indian  camp  when  I  wus  workin'  fur  the  Conipanw 
away  in  the  north.  The  little  fellow  ran  among  the 
lodges,  an'  it  wusn't  long  till  he  could  talk  (Voe, 
an'  Blackfoot,  an'  Sioux,  an'  French.  He  wus  a 
good  rider  an'  a  fine  hand  at  the  gun.  I  ttll 
ye  I  wus  proud  o'  him  when  he  wus  a  little  fellow. 
The  Indians  an'  half-breeds  wus  afeard  o'  him, 
'cause,  ye  see,  he  could  ride  an'  shoot  better'n  tlieni, 
an'  he  wus  a  fine  talker  in  the  Indian  camps.  I  inin' 
once  when  he  wus  a  little  fellow  runnin'  aiouml 
the  Fort  an'  up  to  all  kinds  o'  tricks,  that  he  went 
ofl'  with  Long  Tom  the  half-breed,  without  lettin'  nie 
know. 

"  Tom  wus  a  good  shot,  but  a  reckless  fellow,  an'  if 
ye  didn't  look  out  he  wus  sure  to  get  himself  an'  his 
friends  into  trouble.     After  he  had  gone  some  o'  my 
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comrades  come  an'  told  me,  an'  I  vvu.sn't  well  t)leased, 
liut  I  thought  it  'ud  turn  out  all  right,  so  I  said 
iK)tl)in',  an'  waited  fur  him  to  get  back. 

"  Wall,  ten  days  went  l)y  an'  I  wus  gettin'  kind  o' 
anxious,  an'  I  made  up  my  mind  if  he  didn't  get  back 
ill  II  couple  o'  days  I'd  go  oti'  an'  look  fur  him. 

"  Late  that  night  as  I  wus  sittin'  by  the  fire  he 
euine  in.  The  wee  fellow  luul  his  head  tied  up  with 
ii  bit  o'  blanket,  an'  one  o'  his  arms  in  a  sling.  His 
moccasins  wur  worn  off  his  feet  an'  he  couldn't  speak. 
He  looked  in  mv  face  an'  kin'  o'  staiTjjered  an'  fell 
down  on  the  floor.  He  wur  completely  done.  I 
juiiiped  out  o'  my  old  cheer  an'  took  him  in  my  arms. 
His  head  wus  badly  cut  an'  his  hair  all  stickin'  wi' 
l)lo()d,  an'  his  arm  wus  bruised  an'  black.  Wo  got 
hiiii  fixed  up  in  bed  an'  didn't  ask  any  questions  fur 
two  weeks.  Then  he  told  his  story.  Long  Tom  an' 
him  had  gone  off'  to  shoot  deer  an'  weren't  havin' 
much  success,  an'  when  their  grub  wus  all  gone  an' 
they  had  to  live  on  berries,  they  thought  they'd  better 
get  back. 

"  As  they  wur  sittin'  down  restin'  a  bit  an'  their 
horses  wur  feedin'  they  heard  a  terrible  rush,  an' 
lookin'  up  saw  their  horses  racin'  toward  them  an'  a 
grizzly  standin'  kind  o'  meditatin'.  Long  Tom  up 
with  his  gun  an'  fired,  but  missed  liis  aim,  an'  wud 
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ye  believe  it,  his  horse  I'ell  dead,  sliot  throiioli  tin- 
heart.  The  <^rizzl y  juini)ed  on  liim  and  t]n*e\v  liim  to 
the  ground.  My  wee  fellow  ran  back  a  few  paces 
an'  took  aim.  He  sent  two  Vmllets  into  the  bar,  i)iit 
the  old  fellow  was  hard  to  die.  He  left  Tom  an'  iiiadc 
fur  the  boy.  But  he  just  made  one  spring  and  struck 
Bill  down  'fore  he  giv'  his  yell  an'  fell  dead. 

"  The  poor  boy  lay  on  the  ground,  his  head  con  ortd 
with  blood  an'  his  arm  bruised  where  the  b'ar  liad 
struck  him.  Long  Tom  couMn't  move,  an'  by  an'  l)y 
the  lad,  M'ho  was  a  plucky  un,  crawled  over  to  him. 
He  saw  he  wus  bad,  an'  at  first  he  didn't  know  what 
to  do.  They  had  only  one  horse,  an'  Tom  couldn't 
walk,  an*  thur  wurn't  a  post  fur  miles. 

"  Wall,  they  lay  there  fur  a  while  an'  then  Tom 
got  a  bit  better  an'  my  lad  put  him  on  the  horse  an' 
started  fur  home.  Bill  wanted  fur  to  take  the 
grizzly's  skin,  but  they  wur  too  done  to  get  it,  so 
they  lied  to  leave  it.  My  Bill  walked  alongside  the 
horse  an'  got  berries  fur  Tom  an'  him  to  eat,  fur  thev 
bed  no  grub.  It  wur  tw^o  daj^s  'fore  they  got  to  the 
Fort  an'  my  Bill  had  left  Tom  at  his  shanty. 

"  I  tell  ye,  it  wur  a  close  shave,  an'  it  wus  a  lono; 
time  'fore  the  lad  wur  strong  again,  but  as  soon  as  he 
wur  able  to  climb  on  his  horse  again  he  wus  oti' 
out  shootin'  an'  huntin'." 
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'  He  must  liave  been  a  brave  lad." 

"  Ay,  lie  war  tliat,  straiif^er,  as  bravo  a  lad  as  over 
livt'd  ainon<^  these  muuntains." 

"  I  should  like  to  meet  him  some  day  and  have  a 
talk  with  him." 

"  Ah,  strant^er,  he  hev  passed  in  his  checks,  an* 
we'll  not  see  him  a<^ain!  "  and  the  soft  voice  was  sad 
ami  the  buckskin  sleeve  was  brushed  hastily  across 
the  old  man's  eyes,  brave  in  his  grief  as  the  lad  had 
Ik'l'm  in  his  encounter  with  the  terrible  <^rizzly. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  pluck  and  bravery  of 
this  son  of  our  old  friend  Old  Glad.  He  had  o-rown 
to  man's  estate,  had  married  a  Cree  Indian  woman 
and  was  settled  down  as  an  interpreter  in  the  employ 
of  the  white  men  in  the  country. 

One  night  when  he  had  just  *eturned  from  a  long, 
wearisome  trip  over  the  prairies  with  a  party  of 
travellers,  he  was  awakened  about  midnight  by  an 
Indian  woman  tapping  at  his  shanty  window.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  listened  ;  in  a  moment  he  heard 
the  sound  of  the  tramp  of  a  band  of  horses.  He 
roused  a  few  of  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
shanty,  and  they  started  in  pursuit  of  the  stampede. 
The  men  in  advance  with  the  horses  heard  the  party 
coming  behind  and  increased  their  speed.  Not  a 
word  was  uttered,  but  with  the  lariats  they  lashed 
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tlioir    Iiorses   and    rodu    madly    on,    as   the    aiiiiiials 
re.sponded  to  tlic  lasli. 

Over  IuIIh  and  down  tlirou^di  coulees  tlic  stamjicilc 
led  them.  They  reached  the  river,  and  thou<4h  it  was 
.swollen  it  did  not  stoj)  the  men  who  had  driven  otl 
the  lior.ses.  In  the  darkness  the  pursuers  could  not 
distinj^uish  the  fifj^ures  of  the  men,  an<l  it  was  useless 
to  resort  to  weapons.  They  knew,  too,  that  the  horse- 
tliieves  would  ride  lyin^  alon<^  the  sides  of  the  horses 
and  tlius  escape  beinj^  made  a  target  for  the  pursuers' 
bullets. 

In  crossin<^  the  river.  Hill  and  his  party  lost  time, 
the  stream  bein<:^  so  swift  that  they  were  cairieil 
down  for  some  distance  before  they  could  make  a 
landing-  oi  the  other  side.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  Indians  who  had  driven  oft'  the  horses  wei-e  a 
lon^ij  \vay  ahead  of  their  pursuers.  It  was  evident 
that  from  their  knowledge  of  the  country  the  thieves 
were  Indians  and  no  strangers.  The  sound  of  their 
feet  was  still  heard  distinctly,  and  Bill  urged  his 
party  to  greater  speed  that  they  nnght  yet  overtake 
them. 

The  water  was  dripping  from  their  clothes,  but 
that  was  a  slight  matter  if  they  could  only  succeed  in 
gaining  on  the  thieves. 
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Suddenly  they  found  themsolveH  in  the  midst  of  a 
land  of  horses  scuttered  over  the  prairie,  spent  with 
till'  lonj^  chiise,  and  wet  with  water  and  perspiration. 
\(i  Indian  was  in  sii^dit.  The  h(jrses  were  th<'re,  but 
uiu'i'e  were  th<'  men  who  had  driven  tliem  oflV  Had 
tilt  V  heen  chasing"  a  phantom  {  Had  these  horses 
litrii  I'unnin^'  of  their  own  accord,  or  were  they  on 
the  eiichanttMl  o^round  of  the  red  nwm  ? 

Kt'.ir  took  possession  of  the  hearts  of  the  bravest. 
Hac'li  man  grasped  his  revolver  and  held  his  breath, 
xpccting  that  an  enemy  would  sprin*,'  upon  him  from 
the  darkness  at  any  moment,  or  a  well-armed  band  of 
Wiiiriors  would  pour  a  volley  of  shot  into  their  ranks 
iHoiii  some  unseen  vantage  cover,  or  by  stealthy  craft 
>i'ize  them  singly  and  destroy  them. 

A  few  moments  passed,  seeming  like  so  many 
liours,  when,  reviving  theii*  courage,  they  rode  among 
the  spent  horses  and  learned  that  they  belonged  to 
the  white  settlers,  and  liad  certainlv  been  <lriven  off 
hv  someone.  Bill  and  his  men  held  a  short  consulta- 
tioh.  Darkness  and  Indians  were  the  enemies  of  the 
white  man,  and  until  the  day  dawne<l  they  could  not 
h't'l  saf'3  from  danger.  They  scattered  themselves 
among  the  horses  and  waited  for  daylight,  listening 
h)r  any  sound  tliat  might  give  them  warning  of  an 
ippioaching  foe. 
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The  early  inorninfj;  brou<,^ht  relicl",  jiud  when  cx- 
plorin;;  a  narrow  belt  of  ))rusli\v<)0(l  one  of  tlu'  liorsivs 
.snorted  and  swervetl  asid*^  from  an  old  hluiikft  that 
lay  in  a  I'oll  on  tlu;  f^round.  They  would  Iwinc  p  isscd 
it  by  had  not  a  <^roan  from  beneath  attraetc"!  tht  ii' 
attention.  Turnin<^,  they  saw  the  blanket  move.  HiH 
bent  over  it  cautiously,  and  diseovered  an  Indian  in 
the  last  a^ony  of  death.  Some  of  the  men  couiistlliMl 
shootin*,''  him  to  end  his  miseiy,  but  Hill  knelt  ht'sidc 
liim  and  spoke  a  few  words  of  peace,  '^riic  man  ha'l 
been  thrown  from  his  horse  as  he  stum))led,  and  had 
been  so  trampUid  on  by  the  band  of  horses  he  had 
stolen  that  l\e  had  been  able  only  to  crawl  into  th<' 
bush  an<l  cover  himself.  Hill  promised  to  tell  his 
friends  of  his  fate,  and  to  let  them  bear  away  his 
body  and  lay  it  in  the  lod^e  of  the  dead.  He  knew 
the  customs  of  the  race,  and  liow  the  women  would 
mourn  over  the  poor  Indian's  death ;  for,  horse-thief 
as  he  was  to  the  white  man,  lie  was  a  liero  to  his  own 
people.  The  horses  were  returned  to  their  respective 
owners,  and  one  more  story  added  to  those  told  of 
Old  Glad's  son. 
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Tlu'  shatlows  oi'  ni«^ht  hud    i'alk'u  jihout  tlie  lonely 
ihiii  as,  with   a   teiuk'i'   lif^jht   in   his  eyes,   the  old 
iriipjicr  continuod   in  (juiet,  ivniiniscent  strain  : 

•' YoH,  stnino'cr,  my  Hill  he v  passed  in  his  checks. 
I  don't  talk  o'  liini  often,  i'ur  it  makes  my  heart  sore 
tdtulk  o'  him.  But  ye  seem  interested,  and  it'll  not 
Id  iiic  any  harm  and  mehhe  do  ye  some  j^ood. 

■  My  Hill  wus  alius  tryin'  to  help  s(jmel>ody.  'J'here 
wusii't  a  man  in  all  the  country  that  could  travel 
iver  the  prairie  like  him.  He  knew  every  coulee. 
Ht'  wus  a  splendid  ^uide  and  a  ^ood  one.  One  day 
oiK'  (V  his  comrades  starte<l  oti'  Fur  the  Missouri  in  the 
winter  when  the  weather  was  tine.  He  wus  ridin'  and 
lit'  didn't  expect  to  be  lon<^  on  the  roa<l,  so  he  didn't 
take  much  f^rul)  with  him. 

'•  He'd  got  away  just  two  (hu's  when  it  come  up  a 
tcnihle  snow-storm.  I  tell  ye  it  wur  enough  to 
freeze  the  hair  off  yer  head.  The  f(jlks  (^ot  anxious 
aliuut  him,  but  they  wur  all  afeai'd  to  go  out  in  tlu.' 
storm. 

■  Bill  ses  to  them,  '  I'm  goin'  to  tind  him  : '  but 
they  ses,  '  It's  no  use,  ye'll  get  lost  yerself.' 

"  Wall,  without  tellin'  anybody,  he  started  off  one 
morning,  an'  it  wur  cold ;  but  he  never  heeded  that. 
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He  ses,  *  I'm  goin'  to  find  him,  dead  or  alive.'  Ah, 
my  Bill  wus  a  brave  fellow,  an'  as  kind-heurted  u 
fellow  as  ever  lived. 

"  Two  or  three  days  went  hy,  an'  the  storm  keiV 
up,  but  Bill  didn't  turn  up.  The  men  in  the  Foit 
got  anxious  about  him,  an'  so  one  night  they  talkt-d 
together  an'  they  agreed  to  wait  another  day,  an'  if 
he  didn't  turn  up  they'd  send  a  party  after  him. 

"  It  wur  gettin'  dark  the  next  night  when  the  nicii 
in  the  Fort  see  two  ridiii'  on  one  horse,  one  in  fiont 
o'  the  other,  comin'  over  the  prairie. 

"  They  got  out  glasses  an'  made  out  that  the  one 
in  front  wus  an  Indian  boy.  He  wus  ridin"  fast. 
an'  the  man  behind  him  was  muffled  up  an'  had  a 
cloth  over  his  eyes. 

'•  The  men  in  the  village  went  out  to  meet  them, 
an'  as  they  rode  up  they  saw  it  wus  Bill.  He  was 
snow-blirJ,  an'  his  hands  and  feet  wur  frozen.  He 
couldn't  speak. 

"  The  Indian  boy  told  the  men  that  as  he  wus 
comin'  in  from  the  Indian  camp,  he  saw  him  ridin 
slowly  an'  his  reins  wus  thrown  loose  on  his  horse's 
neck,  an'  he  wus  trustin'  to  him  to  get  to  the  Fort. 

"  The  men  in  the  Fort  nursed  him,  but  they  thouglit 
he  wouldn't  get  better. 

"  After  lyin'  still  fur  several  hours,  he  ses,  '  Is  lie 
gettin'  better  ^ ' 
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"  One  o'  the  men  sittin'  beside  his  bed  ses/ Yes,  ye're 
irettin'  better.' 

"  Bill  shook  his  head,  but  didn't  say  anythin'. 
After  a  while  he  cried  out/I  saved  him.  Is  he  gettin' 
better  ? ' 

" '  Yes,  yes,  ye're  gettin'  better,'  said  another  of 
the  men. 

"  But  a  few  minutes  after  Bill  spoke  again  :  '  The 
letter,  the  letter :  read  the  letter  ! ' 

" '  He  is  delerious,  poor  feller.' 

" '  Mebbe  he  had  a  letter  from  somebody,'  spoke  up 
one  o'  the  men,  an'  they  searched  his  pockets,  an' 
sure  'nuff,  found  a  -small  piece  o'  paper.  It  had  some 
writin'  on  it  with  a  pencil;  something  like  this:  'Send 
some  medicine  as  <iuick  as  ye  can  to  save  Jack's  life. 
I  left  him  at  old  Kootenay  Brown's  ranch.  He  wus 
nearly  frozen  to  death  when  I  found  him.' 

'The  men  got  an  Intlian  boy,  and  sent  him  oft' 
witli  medicine  an'  a  supply  o'  provisions  to  Kootenay 
Brown's. 

"After  Bill  got  a  little  better,  he  told  the  men 
where  he  had  found  Jack.  He  had  an  idea  of  the 
trail  he  would  take,  and  after  he'd  crossed  St.  Mary's 
RivLT,  the  storm  wus  so  bad  that  his  horse  wouldn't 
face  it,  so  to  save  himself  he  struck  toward  the  moun- 
tains.    Wall,  as  he  kep'  travcllin',  the  storm  quieted 
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down  an',  wild  ye  believe,  riglit  ahead  o'  liim  lie  saw  a 
man  walkin'  round  an'  round  in  a  circle  Icjulin  his 
liorse.  The  snow  wur  deep,  but  lie  went  as  fast  as 
his  horse  would  go,  an'  when  he  reached  the  jihice  li.. 
saw  it  wus  Jack. 

"  Both  Jack  an'  the  horse  wur  snow-blind,  an'  thcv 
w^ur  wanderin'  round  on  the  prairio,  lost.  Tluv 
couldn't  <;et  av,"iy  from  the  spot. 

"  Bill's  horse  whinnied,  an'  the  other  stopjxMJ  an 
then  answered.  The  poor  thing  wus  glad  o' conipaiiy. 
Bill  spoke  to  Jack,  but  the  poor  fellow  didnt  know 
him.  He  wus  out  o'  his  mind.  Bill  got  him  on  his 
horse,  and  rode  on  to  Kootenav  Brown's  ranch,  where 
they  rubbe<l  poor  Jack  an'  put  him  to  bed.  He  wus 
badly  frozen  an'  they  feared  he  wouldn't  get  ))etter. 

"  Bill  stayed  fur  a  day  an'  then  started  fur  Ikhuo  to 
get  help.  It  wus  stormin'  an'  he  thought  he  nii;;ht 
get  lef,  so  he  wrote  the  letter  afore  he  started  (jiit  so 
that  Jack  might  have  his  medicine. 

"It  wus  a  long  time  afore  Jack  wus  well  an'  come 
back  to  the  Fort,  an'  my  Bill  lay  four  weeks  in  liis 
bed  ;  then  he  crawded  round  fur  awhile,  but  he  ne\  ei' 
got  over  his  ride. 

"  Whenever  anybody  said  anythin'  to  him,  he  w  ouM 
say,   '  Never  mind,  it's  all  right:  Jack  got  bcttei'.' 

"  AH  t':  II  winter  an'  the  next  sumuier  he  kep'  uljuiu 
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the  I'^ort,  coii<(]iin'  bad.  All,  my  heart  wur  sore  to  see 
him  i:^o  like  the  snow  on  a  summer  day. 

"  Jack  wud  come  over  to  his  shanty  an'  do  all  his 
(holes  fur  him,  an'  the  two  cronies  would  sit  together 
fur  hours. 

"Jack  wud  look  into  Bill's  face  an'  say,  'Bill,  ye 
sived  me,  hut  lost  yer  own  life,'  an'  then  Bill,  as  best 
he  could  fur  his  cough,  would  say,  'Jack,  it's  all  right; 
1)1'  a  man  an'  help  somebody  else.  One  on  us  had  to 
puss  in  his  checks,  an'  it  wus  me  this  time.  Yer  turn 
will  come  too  by  an'  by,  mebbe  afore  ye  think  o'  it, 
I VL'  never  done  anything  worth  speakin'  about.  Ye 
know  it's  not  because  I  wus  unwillin',  but,  ye  see, 
there's  no  chances  o'  doin'  great  things.' 

"  One  day  Jack  an'  Bill  wur  sittin'  talkin',  an'  I 
wi'iit  in  ter  see  how  he  wus  gettin'  on,  an'  Jack 
wus  talkin'  like  I  never  heard  him  afore.  Ye'd  a 
thought  he  wur  a  preacher.  I  think  he  must  hev  ben 
II  ii;ood  lad,  fur  I  wusn't  expectin'  to  hear  the  like. 

"  '  Bill,'  ses  he,  '  I  don't  know  much  about  the  thing 
^^ood  folks  call  religion,  but  I  min'  my  old  mother 
tell  in'  me, "  It's  not  long  prayers  an'  talks,  but  it's  just 
l)eiii'  like  Himsel'."  That  wur  what  she  called  Him. 
I  <;uess  He'll  no  judge  ye  for  the  fine  things  ye  say, 
l)Ut  the  gran'  things  ye  do.  He  saw  ye  that  day  ye 
saved  me   when  I  wur  frozen.      An'  don't  ye  think 
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He'll  pay  ye  fur  that?  I'm  sure  He  will.  11*  I  wm 
rich  I'd  give  ye  all  I  had,  and  they  say  Hci's  lu^nn.^,.,. 
than  any  o'  us.  An'  that  means  if  I  canna  ])a\-  vc, 
He  will.  Ye  see  ye  must  get  yer  pay  fur  d(^in'  that 
gran'  deed,  an' I'm  too  poor  to  pay  ye,  so  ye  must  look 
to  IJim  for  it.' 

"'I  think  it's  all   right,  but  it's  not  worth  much, 
says  Bill. 

"  '  Worth  much  !     It's  worth  all  tlic  world  to  iiu'.' 

"'I  wonder  if  He'll  understand  us  when  wc  mt 
yonder.  Ye  see,  we  haven't  been  workin'  much  at 
religion,  pray  in',  but,  Jack,  many's  the  time  I  have 
looked  up  at  the  stars  an'  said  to  myself,  "  Does  (iod 
think  about  me  ?  "  Ye  see  the  country  is  so  bi"  it 
wouldn't  be  strange  if  He  forgot  me. 

"  '  I've  heard  He  lived  on  the  prairie,  and  that 
makes  me  feel  better,  fur  if  He  ever  lived  aiuon;^- 
the  mountains  an'  on  the  prairies  He'll  know  oiu- 
rouffh  ways  an'  not  be  hard  on  us.  I  don't  think 
thur  wus  any  fine  churches  an'  fine  clothes  on  tlie 
prairie  when  He  wus  livin'.  If  thur  wus  no  prairie 
an'  no  mountains  in  heaven,  an'  all  the  folks  talktsl 
fine  language,  I  couldn't  feel  at  home.  I'd  be  like  a 
stranger,  an'  I'd  want  to  go  where  T  could  see  the 
buffalo  an'  talk  some  Indian  once  in  a  while.' 

"  '  He  wus  a  good  man,'  ses  Jack,  '  an'  He  wouKbi  t 
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he  unreasonable,  an'  if  we  didn't  talk  tine  liere  He 
wouldn't  expec'  us  to  talk  tine  yon<ler,  I  don't 
iindcrstan'  much  about  it,  but  mother  told  me  He 
WHS  a  gentleman :  not  a  rich,  proud  fellow  who'd 
pass  ye  by,  but  n  man  who  treated  all  alike.  He 
■iiuld  tell  a  roi;ue  in  tine  clothes  an'  a  <;entleman  if 
lit'  wus  DOor.' 

"'  1  wonder,  Jack,  how  I'll  call  on  Him  when  I  get 
yonder.  Ye  see,  I've  never  been  in  compan^^  an'  1 
>u})p()se  a  great  many  big  folk  will  be  crowdin'  in  the 
(looi",  an'  they'll  be  wantin'  to  keep  me  back.  Will  ye 
lift  yer  hat  an'  say,  "  Good  day,  sir,"  or  will  ye  wait 
till  He  speaks  to  ye  :*  I  wish,  Jack,  ye'd  go  to  the 
mission  and  ask  the  Sky  Pilot  that  lives  there :  mebbe 
he  can  tell  ye  what  to  say.  Mebbe  he  has  books 
that'll  tell  ye,  an'  it's  not  the  best  thing  to  wait  fur 
yer  ticket  till  the  last  minute.' 

"  Before  Bill  could  say  any  more  Jack  hobbled  off, 
;fut  on  his  horse,  and  rode  fifteen  miles  to  the  mission 
house. 

"  The  missionarv  wus  at  home,  an'  Jack  wur  sur- 

prised  to  see   liim  wearin'   a   buckskin    just  like  the 

tia))pers,  an'  he'd  ben  cuttiu'  out  rails  fur  his  fences 

ail  had  a  axe  in  his  hand.      He  greeted  Jack   civil, 

an'  ,'isked  him  what  he  could  do  for  him.     Jack  Just 

tohl  him  about  my  Bill,  an'  how  he  wanted  to  know 

what  he  wur  to  do. 
15 
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"  '  Can  yo  giv'  a  poor  fellow  directions  wliat  to  do 
after  lie's  passed  in  his  checks,  a  kind  o'  passpi^rt 
like,  to  cheat  the  old  fellow  wdien  he  would  he  Im  ttin' 
on  the  game.  Ye  see,  my  pardner,  Bill,  that's  luailv 
finished  his  game,  an'  you  bet  he's  a  good  un,  Ijut  lie 
kind  o'  thinks  he'd  like  to  get  posted  afore  he  starts 
on  the  trip.  Ye  can  mebbe  giv'  us  a  prayer  oi-  a  I'.w 
words  that  we  wouldn't  be  strangers.  We  mioiit 
line  it  I'lard  to  get  an  interpreter.  Bill  is  pretty  o^ood 
at  the  Indian,  an'  he  cud  giv'  them  some  Sioux  or 
Cree,  but  the  man  at  the  door  wouldn't  undei-stand, 
I'll  pay  ye  for  yer  advice,  fur  he  saved  me,  an'  1 
hate  to  see  him  go;  but  I'll  giv'  him  a  good  sciid-otf 
an'  a  big  funeral.' 

"  Stranger,  the  missionary  came  right  off  to  my 
Bill,  an'  Jack,  he  wur  proud  to  have  the  Sky  l^ilot 
ridin'  beside  him,  an'  when  they  come  into  the  Fort 
the  men  looked  at  the  stranger  goin'  to  Bill's  shanty. 
an'  tliey  ses,  '  He's  a  rustler,  that,  an'  don't  ye  for^^ct 
it.  Ye  bet  yer  life  he'll  see  Bill  through.  He'll  treat 
him  on  the  square  I ' 

"  Bill's  comrades  wur  sittin'  round  his  bed  talk  in' 
when  the  prophet  in  buckskin,  fur  that  wus  what 
they  called  the  missionary  right  there,  come  in. 

"'Good  day,  gentlemen,'  ses  he,  an"  takes  off  his 
hat,  an'  then  sits  down  by  Bill  an'  talks  to  him  a  bit 
to  get  a  wee  bit  acquainted,     He  ses  ; 
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"  '  Wall,  friend,  what  can  I  do  fur  you  ? ' 

"  '  D'ye  think  a  chap'U  lose  the  trail  to  heaven, 
that's  never  ridden  over  it  afore  ? ' 

"  '  No,  he'll  get  there  all  right  if  he  follows  the 
directions  ! '  ses  he. 

"  '  An'  ye  can  giv'  them  to  nie,  I  reckon,'  ses  Bill. 

"  '  Yes ;  I  haven't  bin  there,  but  the  Chief  has,  an' 
He  said  afore  He  went  oft'  on  His  last  trip  that  He 
would  mark  the  trail  so  that  His  men  wouldn't  get 
lost.' 

"  '  Ye  can  tell  me  the  marks  He  left.  Is  it  a  heap 
o'  stones,  or  a  tree  blazed,  or  a  fire  burnin',  so  as  I 
can  see  the  smoke  ? ' 

"  '  I  don't  know  what  the  marks  are,'  says  the  Sky 
Pilot ;  '  but,  ye  see,  His  ways  are  square,  an'  I  know 
what  He  says  is  true.  There's  none  o'  the  scouts  ever 
coine  back  to  tell  us.  We  are  all  tender-feet  on  that 
trail.' 

"  '  D'ye  think  they  could  o'  lost  it  an'  got  down  to 
the  camp  o'  the  old  fellow  ? ' 

"  '  No  ;  but  when  an  old-timer  starts  on  that  trail 
he  must  like  the  place  that  he  doesn't  come  back, 
or  mebbe  there's  someone  keepin'  him  there.' 

" '  I  guess  he's  struck  it  rich,  an'  he'll  not  come 
hack,'  says  Bill,  'but  how  am  I  to  know  when  I  don't 
know  the  marks  { ' 
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'"Wall,  the  Chief  said  afon^  He  left  on  that  luwf 
ride  o'  Hi.s  that  HeM  make  the  way  plain  ho  tliat  \c 
couldn't  mistake  it,  an'  He  never  wus  false.  All  vc 
hev'  to  do  is  to  j)led»fe  yerself  afore  ye  start  to  join 
His  ranks,  an'  He'll  hit  then'  to  meet  ye,  an'  He'll  take 
care  o'  ye  Himself  an'  there'll  he  no  mistake.' 

"  '  Are  ye  sure  that's  so  ^'  says  Hill. 

"  '  I'm  sure.  I  hev  served  the  Chief  for  maiiv  a 
year,  an'  I  tell  ye  He  wus  never  false.' 

"  Bill  turned  on  his  hed,  an'  as  he  looked  at  his  oM 
comrades,  he  says,  '  Boys,  I'm  ^oin'  on  the  lon<;  trail. 
Many  a  time  hev  we  ridden  on  the  prairie,  but  I'm 
fifoii.'  alone  this  time.' 

•'  The  Sky  Pilot  went  down  on  his  knees  an'  he 
prayed.  It  wus  a  right  touchin'  prayer,  an'  the  iiicii 
couldn't  help  the  tears  comin'  in  their  eyes.  Jack 
looked  at  Bill,  an'  says  he,  'Bill's  sure  to  pull  throufjh. 
H'  anybody  can  find  the  long  trail,  it's  Bill.' 

"  It  wus  only  a  little  while  after  that,  stran<:ft'r. 
that  my  Bill  called  out,  '  He's  waitin'  fur  me  !  Yes, 
I'm  comin' ! '  an'  his  head  fell  back.  My  Bill  was 
gone.     Stranger,  he  wus  a  tine  man." 

The  old  man  ceased.  He  had  told  the  sorrow  of 
his  life.  The  stranger  who  listened  knew  no  word 
was  needed  to  express  his  sympathy,  so  with  only 
a  kindly  grasp  of  the  c»ld   trapper's  hand   he  tnriieil 
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to  tlie  cuucli  sprt'iul  Tor  him,  and  bd'ore  many 
iiiinute.s  had  i)a.ss('d  the  occupants  of  the  cahin 
were  in  a  sound  sleop. 

The  shanty  among  the  liills  still  stands,  and  is  yet 
the  home  of  the  frrey-haired  old-timer.  As  he  sits 
It  his  doorway  in  the  evening  watching  the  shadows 
iniothen  into  night,  memory  often  carries  him  })ack 
to  the  days  when  "  my  Bill "  was  the   pride   of  his 

lu'ill't. 
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>L  'HERE  was  a  ^ay  company  asaemljled  in  the 
\^J  \o(\y;e  of  Eaf^le  Rib,  en(,'aged  in  tlio  })l«.'u.s)int 
J  pastime  of  tea-drinkin<j  and  story-tellin^r. 
The  old  chief  had  been  successful  in  his  late  huntiiiL^ 
expeditions,  and  from  his  sale  of  robes  to  the  Indian 
traders  a  good  supply  of  provisions  had  been  biouulit 
to  his  lodge.  A  special  invitation  had  been  given  to 
the  leading  members  of  the  camp  to  attend  the  IVast, 
and  a  large  number  had  assembled  to  partake  of  the 
bounty  in  store.  Every  available  pot  and  pan  luul 
been  brought  into  requisition,  and  around  the  bljizinn- 
lodge  fire  there  stood  vessels  filled  with  buffalo  meat, 
berries  cooked  in  fat,  and  tea.  The  invited  guests 
did  full  justice  to  the  delicacies,  both  eating  and 
drinking  heartily.  The  pipe  of  peace  was  tlien 
passed  around,  and  comments  were  freely  made 
upon  the  conduct  of  those  present  who  had  been 
unfortunate  in  their  hunting  adventures.  The  stolid 
countenances  of  the  Indians  relaxed,  and  seriousness 
at  times  gave  place  to  laughter  loud  and  prolonged, 
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as  OIK*  after  anotlier  rolatcMl  soinc  story  of  Inuitiu;;, 
lovi!  or  war.  The  oM  men  fought  anew  their  battles 
(jf  I'onner  years,  and  as  tlie  Feast  proceeded,  a  s})irit 
of  cntliusiasni  was  l>e^otten  which  infused  itself  into 
till'  heart  of  every  individual  presiMit. 

An  inter(\sted  listener  lialf  reclined  with  his  liead 
;iii<l  shouhlers  on  a  native  reed  pillow;  but  his  face 
bore  a  stern  expression,  sliowing  no  sign  of  partici- 
pation in  the  others'  merriment,  as  if  the  perils  and 
victories  of  his  fellows  were  notliing  to  him.  Although 
apparently  heedless  of  his  surroundings,  yet  he  was 
none  the  less  a  partaker  of  their  pleasure.  I'his 
taciturn  individual  was  Medicine  Runner,  a  fjinujus 
chit'f  of  the  Hlackfoot  Indians.  Tall,  stern  and 
ili(,niitied,  he  commanded  the  respect  of  all,  and  was 
honored  with  the  position  of  war  chief  of  the  tribe. 
Though  his  hair  was  turning  gi'ey,  there  were  no 
sitfns  of  mental  or  physical  decay.  When  he  addressed 
his  people  on  any  subject  every  tongue  was  silent, 
all  L'ars  were  opened  to  catch  the  words  of  the  illus- 
liious  chief.  He  was  a  true  orator,  sparing  in  won  Is, 
but  every  sentence  was  full  of  meaning ;  and  though 
his  language  was  couched  in  nature's  garb,  not  even 
the  Indian  trader  could  mistake  its  full  import. 
Many  times  he  had  led  his  warriors  to  victory  when 
Contending  with  Cree,  Crow  or  Sioux  Indians.     They 
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loved  and  honored  him,  while  his  enemies  hated  the 
name  he  bore.  He  lay  for  some  time  thus,  a  silent 
spectator  of  the  joys  of  liis  companions.  Tlien  his 
eyes  brightened,  and  he  raised  himself  from  his 
reclining  position  as  if  about  to  speak.  The  liost 
and  his  guests  knew  at  once  the  meaning  of  thf 
change,  and  waited  in  respectful  silence,  anxic's  to 
hear  what  the  chief  had  to  say. 

"  Twenty- five  winters  have  passed  away,"  said  lie. 
"  since  a  party  of  Sioux  warriors  entered  our  camp 
and  stole  a  large  number  of  horses.  I  was  yoimo- 
and  active  then,  and  without  any  loss  of  time  I  calh-d 
my  warriors  together  that  we  might  consult  as  to 
what  was  l)est  to  be  done.  After  mucli  deliberatioii 
at  last  I  told  them  that  I  had  prayed  about  tlie  mat- 
ter and  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  follow  our  enemies, 
taking  another  cliief  witli  me,  while  tlie  warriors  who 
remained  in  tlie  camp  were  to  be  prepared  for  any 
sudden  attack  from  the  tribes  wlio  might  be  in  oui' 
vicinity.  I  rliose  Thr(  e  Bulls,  who  was  at  that  time 
called  Medicine  Runner,  to  go  with  me  on  the  expe- 
dition. W(^  went  out  to  the  rock  on  the  hill  and 
made  sacrilices  and  prayers.  I  prayed  to  my  god  lor 
guidance,  protection,  and  victory,  and  as  I  lay  iu  my 
lodo'e  at  niijlit,  the  iiod  came  to  me  in  a  vision,  and 
told  me  to  o'o,  assuriui*'  me  of  an  answer  to  my  i)i';ivei's. 
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We  liad  a  war  dance  and  feast,  painted  our  bodies  and 
,iiir  horses  with  war  paint,  and  tlien  set  out  on  our 
journey  south.     We  liad  ^one  but  a  little  way  when 

I  got  ofi'  my  liorse  and  prayed  a<,aiin.  I  vowed  that 
if  successful  and  I  was  permitted  to  i-eturn  I  should 
>;icritice  myself  at  the  next  sun  dance. 

"Four  «lays  we  rode  and  saw  not  any  signs  of 
our  foes,  but  as  evening  drew  near  on  the  fifth  day 
we  were  pacing  slowly  on  the  plains  when  we  came 
to  tlie  brow  of  a  hill,  and  there  right  at  our  feet  was 

II  camp  of  Sioux  Indians,  numbering  three  hundred 
lodges.  Our  hearts  beat  fast  when  we  saw  so  many 
lodges  congregated  togethe",  and  my  companion  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  ret\u-n  that  night,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  do  anything  against  such  a  strong 
foe.  I  reniendiered  my  prayers  and  my  vow,  and 
resolved  to  remain,  though  at  the  same  time  urging 
my  companion  to  go  liom(>  and  t'>  take  my  horse  with 
him.  He  begged  me  not  to  throw  away  my  life,  but 
to  accompany  him  and  to  bring  Ijack  with  us  a  large 
number  of  our  warriors  to  help  in  slaying  all  the 
Sioux  Indians.  I  told  him  I  dare  not  consent,  as  my 
;i'uardian  spirit  was  driving  n)e  onward  and  I  felt  sure 
of  victory,  though  alone. 

"  Three  Bulls  bade  me  a  sa<l  iarewcdl,  and  takino- 
iiiv  horse  with  bin)  he  rode  awav  (luicklv  in  the 
liivction  of  our  camp. 
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"  Again  I  prayed  and  resolved  upon  action.  It  wan 
a  dark  night,  and  thus  highly  favored  I  waited  until 
the  middle  of  the  night,  that  all  the  people  miglit  be 
asleep,  watching  meanwhile  as  closely  as  I  could  and 
studying  the  lodges  in  the  camp.  The  time  liad  cunie. 
I  descended  and  entered  the  camp  stealthily  and 
unseen.  Outside  of  a  chief's  lodge  there  was  fastened 
a  fine  horse,  a  good  buffalo  runner,  and  this  lodge  I 
resolved  to  enter,  examining  my  gun  and  knife  to  see 
that  they  were  all  right.  I  then  peered  into  the  lodge 
and  saw  the  chief  and  his  family  quietly  sleeping;. 
Drawing  the  door  gently  back  I  went  inside.  A 
few  dying  embers  lay  upon  the  fire,  and  beside  it 
stood  a  pot  of  meat.  Feeling  hungry  I  soon  disposed  of 
some  of  the  food.  I  then  took  off  one  of  my  moccasins 
and  left  it  that  they  might  know  an  enemy  had  been 
there.  Leaving  the  lodge  as  quietly  as  I  entered,  it 
was  only  the  work  of  a  minute  to  cut  the  horse 
loose,  jump  on  his  back  and  depart.  Conscious  of 
having  gained  the  victory,  and  feeling  safe  on  the 
back  of  such  a  fine  animal,  I  could  not  refrain  f loiu 
uttering  the  war-whoop  as  I  was  leaving  the  camp. 
The  greatest  excitement  prevailed  when  they  heard 
it,  and  I  knew  that  I  would  soon  ^  j  pursued.  They 
had  heard  the  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs,  for  presently 
several  Sioux  were  on  my  track,  yelling  and  beatinj,^ 
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their  horses  to  increase  their  speed.  I  had  nothing  to 
fear,  for  a  good  horse  and  a  good  start  were  in  my 
favor.  Most  of  my  pursuers  gave  up  the  chase,  and 
finally  I  could  hear  distinctly  the  sounds  of  the  hoofs 
of  hut  two  horses  following.  Right  ahead  in  the 
darkness  I  could  hear  the  sound  of  rushing  waters.  I 
hastened  on.  Plunmnir  into  the  foamintr  waters  I 
crossed  the  stream  safely  and  turned  suddenly  around 
avS  I  reached  the  bank.  Springing  from  my  horse  I 
waited  for  my  pursuers,  and  as  they  approached 
levelled  my  gun  and  shot  the  leader.  Before  the 
other  could  escape  by  advance  or  retreat  I  brought 
him  to  the  ground  with  another  bullet.  Victory 
was  assuredly  mine,  for  now  two  scalps  were  fastened 
to  my  belt,  and  I  rejoiced  that  full  compensation  had 
been  made  for  the  depredations  of  our  enemies. 

"  Homeward  I  sped,  resting  occasionally  to  give 
my  horse  time  to  recover  his  breath  and  refresh  him- 
self a  little.  When  I  reached  our  camp  I  heard  the 
women  wailing  for  me  as  one  dead,  for  they  had  given 
up  all  hopes  of  r  y  safety,  but  when  the  people  saw 
my  approach  and  the  scalps  by  my  side  their  sorrow 
was  changed  to  songs  of  rejoicing.  A  great  feast  and 
scalp  dance  were  held.  Three  Bulls  made  a  long 
speech  exalting  my  heroism,  and  ended  by  giving  me 
his  name  of  Medicine  Ruimer,  which  he  then  bore, 
and  which  I  have  since  borne  until  this  dav." 
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Tho  chief  liad  scarcely  tiniahed  his  story  wlicn  h 
youn^  man  entered  named  Running'  Wolf,  lit-  was 
tall,  slim,  and  of  noble  aspect,  showing  Ids  relation- 
ship to  the  bravest  of  the  tribe.  He  had  a  caicwoni 
appearance  and  was  evidently  suffering  keenly  from 
physical  exhaustion  ;  still  a  faint  smile  played  upon 
his  features  and  his  eyes  glistened  with  umisual 
l)rightness.  Five  days  previous,  this  young  nian  liad 
gone  from  his  lodge  on  an  errand  of  some  impor- 
tance, as  was  evident  by  the  determination  which  was 
expresse<l  in  the  firmly  compressed  lips  and  the  look 
of  daring  in  his  eye.  For  some  time  he  had  Ijeen 
very  serious,  and  it  had  been  remarked  by  some 
of  the  aged  people  that  he  seemed  to  be  holdino- 
communion  with  the  spirits.  He  withdrew  within 
himself,  saying  little  but  thinking  much,  and 
the  young  man  who  formerly  had  been  so  full 
of  merriment  and  delighted  in  all  the  amusements 
of  the  camp,  had  become  suddenly  transformed  into 
a  sedate  man,  almost  prophetic  in  his  looks.  Without 
informing  anyone  of  his  intentions  he  had  departed 
from  his  lodge,  going  rapidly  toward  the  hills,  appar- 
ently hoping  to  meet  someone  or  determined  to  do 
some  work.  He  walked  (juickly,  shunning  the 
presence  of  his  companions,  heeding  not  the  riders 
who  were  driving  herds  of  horses,  and  caring  not  for 
the  scenes  which  always  delighted  him. 
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Old  and  you  11  f(  who  saw  him  travelling  at  such  a 
rapid  pace  across  the  prairie  ke])t  out  oT  his  way^ 
for  it  was  evident  to  theii*  eyes  that  a  supernatural 
power  was  <:^uidino-  him,  Vov  many  hours  he  ti"avelle<l 
without  halting,  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  ground,  but 
with  a  holy  purpose  in  his  heart.  Into  one  of  the 
deep  ravines  he  entered,  and  far  into  its  recesses  he 
travelled,  whert'  ^  Mom  })enetrated  the  eyes  of  man, 
haunted  as  the  Indians  b;'lieved  it  to  l)e  by  spirits  of 
the  dead,  who  possessed  the  power  of  intlietiiit^  injmy 
upon  the  living. 

It  was  in  this  conununity  of  spirits  that  Running 
Wolf  found  the  resort  which  his  soul  longed  for, 
its  gloomy  shades,  rugged,  tall  rocks  and  scanty 
vet^etation  aofreeinii'  with  the  state  of  his  soul.  It 
was  the  home  of  the  buzzard,  covote  and  ea<i[le. 
Loveliness  there  was  none,  and  as  a  resting  place  for 
man,  no  spot  on  earth  could  have  been  found  more 
uninviting.  This  was  the  place,  'lowever,  which 
seemed  pleasing  to  the  spirit  of  the  young  man,  and 
for  a  few  moments,  although  exhausted  and  sad,  a 
irleam  of  satisfaction  shone  from  his  countenance. 
He  fell  upon  his  face  kissing  the  ground,  and  in 
accents  of  tenderness  cried,  "  My  motlu'r  !  "  He  lay 
upon  the  sod  for  a  long  time,  fatigued  with  his 
journey    and    the    physical   exhaustion,  arising    from 
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nervoiiR  excitement,  but  at  length  arose,  ^^utlu  ro*! 
his  blanket  upon  his  left  arm,  and  began  paciiitr  to 
and  fro,  praying  earnestly  to  the  Great  Sun  for  tiic 
revelation  of  himself. 

Alone  upon  the  liills  and  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
ravines  he  wandered,  praying  and  fasting,  nllowiiij^r 
nothing  to  pass  his  lips  but  a  little  water.  Earnest, 
solemn  and  prolonged  was  his  communion  with  tlic 
Great  Power  which  overshadowed  him,  and  tlic 
more  keenly  he  felt  this  invisible  presence  the  more 
fervently  he  prayed  and  longed  for  the  fulfilment  of 
his  vows.  Bright  were  his  hopes,  for  he  liad  implicit 
faith  in  the  spiritual  influences  with  which  he  was 
surrounded. 

For  days  and  nights  the  young  man  wnndereil 
alone,  his  voice  heard  by  none  save  the  spirits,  tlie 
birds  and  the  animals.  At  last  he  fell  to  the  ground 
worn  out  with  his  devotions,  and  as  he  lay  in  a  half- 
conscious  state  pleasant  dreams  flitted  through  his 
brain.  The  air  was  filled  with  happy  voices.  Angel 
attendants  came  to  minister  to  him.  Earth  was  no 
longer  a  weary  place  to  live  in,  but  the  songs  of 
joyous  hearts  came  to  him  in  all  their  sweetness, 
more  pleasing  than  he  had  ever  heard,  and  as  he  sani,^ 
in  unison  with  them,  his  heart  was  filled  with  joy. 
How  long  this  continued  he  never  knew,  but  in  the 
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midst  of  it  all  there  came  a  voice  assuring  liiiii  of 
{X'iice,  the  acceptance  of  liis  vowh  and  prayers,  and 
the  ^'ift  of  a  Guide  and  spiritual  Friend.  The  blessed 
vision  rested  on  his  soul  as  a  rich  benediction  ;  and 
in  this  pleasant  frame  of  mind  he  awoke.  As  he 
raised  himself  there  came  running  toward  him  a 
small  ground  S([uirrel.  This  he  seized  instantly,  and 
as  he  held  the  timid  animal  in  his  hand  he  remem- 
bered that  this  was  the  visitor  named  in  his  vision 
which  would  come  to  him,  and  within  whose  body 
would  dwell  the  Spirit  which  was  given  him  as  a 
j,mide  through  life.  As  he  held  it,  gently  he  drew  it 
toward  his  bosom,  and  there  nestling  with  fear  it 
suddenly  ceased  breathing.     His  visitor  was  dead  ! 

Mis  heart  was  moved  with  sorrow;  but  he  learned 
liy  the  keen  spiritual  perception  which  had  been 
(,aven  him  that  the  Spirit  (Juide  needed  not  a  living 
ai^ent  wherein  to  dw(dl,  for  He  could  give  animation 
if  that  were  recpiired. 

Quietly  and  with  reverence  he  laid  the  little  thing 
upon  the  ground  ;  tears  filled  his  eyes.  He  prayed 
Jinew  for  guidance  and  strength,  and  as  he  prayed  he 
took  his  knife  and  removed  the  skin  of  his  little 
visitor  and  reverently  preserved  it. 

A  gentle  voice  whispered  to  him  that  the  vision 
was  ended.      So  casting  a  few  cjuick  glances  around, 
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lie  tnni<3(l    lioinrwarfl,    tii*e<l   mikI    ^ootsoiv,  ])\\i  v,.,., 
happy. 

A  loii^r  journey  lay  hdori!  Iiiiii.  and  in  his  faint in<> 
condition  hr  (m)uI(1  walk  l»nt  rcrljU-,  v<'t  so  stron"-  \va«J 
his  spirit  that  it  ovorcanu'  liis  physical  wrakncss  uikII 
enabled  liini  to  speed  acioss  tlie  plains.  New  lil'r  liaiH 
heen  i^i'anttMl  liini,  and  a  companion  of  tiie  spirits  was 
nosv  hesi(U'  him  wherevei'  lie  went.  As  he  <h-('\v  n'ai* 
to  the  cam])  the  dwellers  IUmI  at  his  appi'oaeli.  Tlicv 
beludd  somethin;^-  supernatural  in  his  maimer  which 
made  them  alraid.  He  entered  the  lodo-e  of  Kaojc 
ilib  as  Medicine  Runner  iinished  his  story,  and  with- 
out speaking  a  word  soii<;ht  his  accustomed  conch. 

One  by  one  the  visitoi's  left,  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  some  prophetic  powei-  had  i'all"n  upon  the 
yount^'  man,  and  they  dreadcMl  contact  with  spiritnal 
visitants. 

These  people  are  often  called  sava<.res  by  nienil)ers 
of  the  white  race,  yet  they  have  been  tau^-ht  tlii' 
greatest  respect  for  all  forms  of  religion,  recogniziiij; 
these  forms  as  methods  by  which  men  approaeli  the 
Supreme  Power,  hence  their  reverential  attitude  when 
the  young  man  came  into  the  lodge.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments all  the  visitors  had  gone,  and  tliere  remained 
only  Eagle  Ilib  and  his  family  alone  with  Running 
Wolf. 
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P  lie    slept    many   hours,   aiul    then    awukin*,'   lully 

freshed,  he  partook  o*'  food,  but  said  little  to  any- 
lone.  Beconiin^  much  reserved,  not  because  of  his 
Superior  position  or  knowledge,  Ijut  rather  because  of 
[the  consciousness  t>f  this  invisible  companion,  Run- 

iii^'  Wolf    increased    in    favor  with    all  the  people. 
|v  (icntle,  sober  and  true,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  young 
iR'ii  and  maidens,  who  of  all  the  natives  of  the  lodges 
I  were  most  exacting. 

A  few  uneventful  years  passed  by,  and  the  young 
iiiiiii  stood  at  the  head  of  the  young  warriors  of  the 
amp,  a  recognized  leader,  well  (jualified  to  direct  and 
lestined  to  become  victorious  over  every  foe.  His 
P  words  were  few,  but  wdien  he  spoke  his  judgment 
t  seldom  erred,  and  his  decision  always  carried  away 
all  opposition.  Clothed  with  power  and  wisdom  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  antagonist,  and  still  he 
'teemed  unhappy.  A  restlessness  of  sp»irit  appeared 
suddenly  to  take  possession  of  him,  compelling  him 
to  depart  from  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  camp. 

One  evening,  while  sitting  in  the  lodge,  surrounded 
liy  his  friends,  without  any  word  of  warning  or  ex- 
pression of  any  kind,  he  arose  and  departed,  no  one 
daring  to  follow,  and  no  one  asking  the  cause  of  his 
action. 

The    sun  sank  behind  the   Rocky  Mountains,  and 
16 
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the  prairie  was  soon  envelopod  in  darknoss,  Itut  tli 
young  man  lieeded  not  tlie  deeponinf^  .sliadow :    h 
was  not  afraid.     He  wandered  far  from    tlu;  cain 
and   entered   the    forest    unnoticed    and   un)iuisut'<l.l 
Straight  as  an  arrow  he  went  onward  until  lir  came 
to  the  foot  of  a  giant  tree,  and  kneeling  upon  liis  ktitcs, 
he  breathed  out  a  prayer,  simple,  majeHtic  and  luicf. 

Drawing  his  knife  from  its  sheath,  he  began  to  (\\^ 
vigorously  under  the  sod,  never  resting  in  his  y^iv^i-v 
search  for  some  hidden  prize.  Presently  from  tho 
depths  of  the  soil  he  brought  forth  a  tender  rootlet, 
upon  which  he  gazed  with  admiration,  huggiiii^  it 
closely  to  his  bosom  as  a  treasure  of  rare  value. 

Then,  quietly  retracing  his  steps,  he  soon  found  n  si  |^ 
in   the   lodge.     No   questions   were   asked,  and  few 
indeed  were  the  words  spoken    his  reticent  maniitr 
preventing  any  undue  familiarity. 

A  few  nights  passed  by  and  a  messenger  came  to 
the  lodge  in  deep  sorrow,  to  inform  Running  Wolf 
that  the  daughter  of  Mastwena  was  very  sick.  With- 
out manifesting  any  surprise,  Running  Wolf  arose. 
went  direct  to  the  lodge  of  his  friend  where  the  .sick 
child  lay,  and  bending  gently  over  her,  he  looked 
into  the  face  of  the  little  one.  A  gleam  of  satisfaction 
passed  over  his  countenance.  She  was  very  sick,  but 
fiot  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 
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Tlit>    mcdiciiu'    <lruinH    wore    l)rou<;lifc    down    and 

-iitcn  to  call  to  his  ai<l  the  .spirits  which  Hitt(Ml  from 

iret'  to  tree  and  from  stone  to  stone  outside  the  hxl^e. 

[he  iiu.'dicine  son^  was  chanted  by  all  the  members 

if  the  family,  and    Runnintij  Wolf  san<(  vjirorously  as 

swayed  his  body  to  and   fro  in  an  excited  manner. 

As  he  san^r  and  prayed  he  drew  from  his  medicine 

;ifj  a  piece  of  root,  which  he  broke,  and  placing  it  in 

i\t..ssel  with  a  small  ([yantity  of  oil,  stirred  it  well.' 

I    I;,  lie  muttered  words  of  import  which  acted  as  a 

hiinii  to  aid  the  metlicine  in  performing  its  desire<l 

III],  he  gave  it  to  the  feverish  child  with  the  gentle- 

iiss  of  a  woman. 

As  the  little  one  drank  the  medicine,  he  again 
ivpcated  the  strange  words  which  had  fallen  from  his 
llips,  and  although  misunderstood  by  the  members  of 
the  family,  a  shudder  mn  through  the  company,  for 
they  felt  the  sacred  power  which  accompanied  the 
ftisting  out  of  the  evil  spirit  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  cl.i  d. 

The  child  .ay  motionless  for  a  few  moments  as  Run- 
I  mg  Wolf  prayed  over  her,  and  then  a  sudden  change 
took  place,  the  whole  physical  frame  being  strangely 
contorted  through  pain,  the  agony  being  almost 
'inbearable.  Heavy  drops  of  sweat  stood  upon  the 
child's  forehead  and  rolled  off  her  body,  until  as  the 
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agony  increased  and  the  culminating  point  sccuci 
be  reached,  she  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  tlitn  fclB 
back  motionless  upon  her  earthen  couch. 

Deep  slumber  fell  upon  her,  and  slke  lay  asleep  foJ 
hours  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  gentle  opiuto,  nc 
one  daring  to  aroui-e  her,  or  caring  to  intrude  upoi 
the  territory  of  the  home  of  the  spirits. 

As  the  sun  arose  in  his  splendor  behind  the  hilli 
which  lay  across  the  prairie,  the  Indian  maiden  opeiieA 
her  eyes,  refreshed  with  her  slumbers,  free  fi-om  painl 
and  the  disease  overcome.  In  a  few  days  she  wai# 
running  with  her  companions  as  strong  and  ineny  as 
she  had  ever  been. 

The  fame  of  Running  Wolf  was  spreading  fast  anr 
was  not  confined  to  his  own  tribe,  and  had  he  heen 
man  of  ordinary    ability    he    world  no  doubt    have! 
become  elated  over  his  success.      Keeping  his  uwiil 
counsel  he  still  felt  humble,  for  he  depended  solely  for 
his  success  on  the  ministrations  of  the  Spirit  (hiidol 
and  the  wondrous  revelations  which  were  fre(pieiitly| 
made  to  him. 

Many  uneventful  days  were  passed  in  the  camp,! 
the  severe  illness  of  a  friend  or  a  skirmish  with  sonioj 
neighboring  tribe  alone  breaking  the  monotony. 

No  counsel  was  more  oawrlv  souirht  in  the  trathtT 
ings  of  the  chiefs,  and  there  was  no  chief  in  greater  j 
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(leinand  as  arbitrator  in  difficulties  than  Running 
Wolf. 

He  was  loved  for  his  wisdom,  kindness  and  unas- 
suming manner.  The  children  listened  to  his  stories 
as  he  sat  in  his  lodge  surrounded  by  the  youth  of  the 
camp,  who  became  so  docile  under  his  influence  that 
with  a  single  wave  of  his  hand  they  quietly  departed. 
Fre(|uently  they  gathered  around  his  lodge  fire,  and 
when  the  shadows  of  evening  fell,  they  ran  homeward 
to  repeat  the  wonderful  stories  he  had  told  them. 
Many  a  needless  war  was  averted  by  his  cool  judg- 
ment and  courage. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  the  year  this  wise  ccjunsellor 
stood  at  his  lodge  door,  and  called  aloud  for  his 
friends  to  attend  a  feast  which  he  had  made.  A  large 
company  assembled  to  do  honor  to  their  friend.  As 
they  sat  around  in  his  spacious  lodge,  entertained  by 
the  conversation  of  the  most  notal)le  men  of  the  tribe, 
the  evening  passed  away  pleasantly.  Running  Wolf 
led  off  in  the  conversation  late  in  the  evening,  and  as 
he  spoke  in  a  tone  of  gravity,  yet  with  a  spirit 
of  deep  feeling,  every  ear  listened  and  every  heart 
beat  in  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  expressed. 
Tlie  orator  proceeded  to  relate  the  history  of  the 
tribe,  the  story  of  its  coii({uests,  the  records  of  the 
noble  deeds  of  its  great  men,  the  advent  of  the  white 
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race  and  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians,  H*^ 
depicted  the  future  in  dark  colors,  the  gradual  dcc-u- 
of  the  red  men,  the  diseases  and  debauchery  of  tin' 
people,  the  corruption  of  the  Indian  politicians  jukI 
the  utter  overthrow  of  the  native  religion.  He 
counselled  them  to  accept  of  the  glory  of  the  coniini^' 
day  when  the  red  men  would  mingle  witli  tlic  white 
race,  accepting  their  teachings  and  civilizations  ami 
finding  therein  peace,  plenty  and  contentment.  His 
voice  faltered,  and  their  hearts  grew  sad  as  lie  toM 
them  he  would  always  remain  with  them  to  clui  r 
them  witli  his  presence  and  encourage  them  l)y  ])iit- 
ting  wise  thoughts  into  their  hearts;  and  he  would 
touch  the  hearts  of  the  white  men,  so  that  more  ten- 
derly than  ever  would  they  treat  their  brothers  in  nd 

With  downcast  countenances  they  left  his  lod^t; 
and  sought  repose,  although  few  of  them  slept  because 
of  the  strange  visions  of  the  future  his  words  had 
awakened  in  their  minds. 

Upon  the  following  day  a  strange  rumor  s]iread 
rapidly  over  the  camp  that  Ruiming  Wolf  had  not 
been  seen  after  his  great  feast  with  the  chiefs.  Fore- 
bodings of  dark  destiny  filled  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  sorrow  was  depicted  on  every  counte- 
nance. Women  and  children  wept,  and  the  men 
groaned  in  spirit,  heavy  with  foreboding  fears. 
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Running  VV^olf's  favorite  horse  stood  at  the  lodge 
door,  his  gun  and  niilitaiy  liabiliments  lay  in  their 
accustomed  place,  but  the  wise  man  was  gone.  A  few 
footprints  were  aeen  leading  out  towards  the  prairie 
ill  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  but  after  following 
them  a  short  distance  all  traces  of  them  were  lost. 
Far  and  near  they  sought  him  but  found  him  not. 

Then  the  chiefs  recalled  the  sadness  of  their  hearts 
when  he  assured  them  he  would  always  abide  with 
them,  encouraging  their  hearts  and  subduing  their 
enemies.  They  now  believe  that  he  is  true  to  his 
predictions,  and  that  li3  still  presides  over  them  in  a 
higher  degree  as  chief  among  the  spirits.  Yet  they 
cannot  help  going  out  every  day  to  look  across  the 
prairie  for  the  return  of  Runnii>g  Wolf. 

Some  day  he  may  return,  but  not  as  we  look  for 
him.  As  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  tribe  he  still 
maintains  his  ascendancy  over  the  people,  and  with 
greater  power  than  ever  he  waits  upon  them  in  their 
counsels  and  religious  feasts,  no  longer  guided  by  the 
spirits,  but  himself  a  seer  among  the  gods. 


ALAHCASLA. 

Y^\  AMUKTA,  the  aged  chief,  was  dying.  As  lie 
J  ^  l^y  c)n  his  earthen  bed  in  the  buffalo-skiu 
lodge,  friends  gathered  in  and  now  sat  near, 
talkinc:  in  low  tones.  While  the  old  man's  faltcriiio 
voice  rose  and  anon  fell,  in  the  delirious  utterances 
of  a  fevered  brain,  they  I'ecounted  his  dee(ls  of 
bravery  and  recalled  his  wise  counsels. 

Nainukta  was  a  great  chief,  a  warrior  who  could 
tell  more  thrilling  tales  of  encounters  with  the  ene- 
mies of  his  tribe  than  any  other  among  the  hxlgcs, 
and  the  young  men  had  listened  and  had  caught  from 
his  oft-repeated  words  tiie  spirit  of  the  warrior  beioiv 
they  went  on  the  war-path.  He  was  telling  now 
of  by-goju  oattles  in  the  south,  of  victories  won 
and  scalp-iocks  taken  from  the  foe;  but  his  niiiul 
wandered  and  there  was  no  connection  in  the  talk. 

Presently  he  ceased,  and  every  eye  was  turiie<l 
toward  his  couch.  He  was  still  for  a  few  moments, 
and  the  people  waited.  Then  the  dying  chief  raised 
himself  on  his  bed  and  called  in  clear,  peremptory 
tones,  "  Isota  I  Isota  !  Isota  !  " 
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A  young  girl,  fairi^r  tliaii  Miiy  ot*  the  other  inaideiis 
ill  the  camp,  yet  dreHsed  as  one  of  them,  rose  From 
tlie  buffalo-skin  where  she  had  been  reclining,  and 
(lept  nearer  to  the  old  chief's  side. 

"  I  am  here,  m^'-  father."  But  the  chief  made  no 
reply.  His  ears  were  closed  to  the  voice  lu'  loved, 
111(1  the  girl  sighed  as  she  resumed  her  seat. 

Again  lie  raised  his  voice  and  called  al(  (d.  "  Isota  ! 
Isota  !     There  they  come  !     Lie  still !  " 

He  was  fighting  over  again  one  of  the  battles  of 
tho  past.  In  ijroken,  disjointed  sentences,  bit  b}'  bit, 
Isota  and  the  friends  who  were  with  him  in  the  lodge 
heard  the  story  told,  which,  put  together,  was  some- 
tliiiiij  as  follows : 

"  That  was  a  hard  time.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
rabbits.  We  had  gone  away  to  the  east  to  hunt  the 
deer,  and  we  intended  to  take  some  horses  from  the 
Chippewas.  Our  young  men  had  told  us  tlie  Chippe- 
was  had  some  fine  horses  that  they  had  taken  from 
tlu'  white  men.  It  was  a  long  journey,  but  it  was  fine 
weather,  and  we  had  plenty  of  feed  for  our  horses. 
When  we  reached  the  forests  we  saw  tracks  of  the 
Chippewas.     We  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  our  enemy. 

"  Early  one  morning  we  saw  smoke  from  their 
canip-fires.  We  made  ready  to  attack  them  ;  we  would 
msh    upon    them  unawares   and    defeat    them.     We 
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sent  out  two  of  our  young  men,  who  brouglit  buck 
word  that  tlierc  were  fifty  lodges  and  tlio  men  wciv 
well  armed.  VV^e  consulted  together,  for  it  was  no 
easy  task  to  tight  with  so  many,  hut  we  were  icailv 
and  in  good  trim  lor  fighting.  We  sent  our  yoiiii;^ 
men  again  at  night,  and  when  they  got  hack  tlu'\  ; 
reported  that  there  were  some  fine  horses  in  tin  % 
camp,  but  some  of  the  men  were  out  hunting.  WC  i 
made  up  our  minds  to  attack  the  camp  early  the  luxt   t 


morning. 


"  There  was  not  much  sleep  for  us  that  night :  \\r 
were  too  near  the  camp  of  our  enemy.  Then.'  wtiv 
only  twenty-five  of  our  warriors,  but  they  weie  all 
good  men  who  had  won  many  battles. 

"  Long  before  the  srn  was  up  we  started  for  tlir 
camp,  travelling  quietly,  and  when  we  reached  the 
camp  we  made  a  dash  for  the  horses  and  fired  into 
some  of  the  lodges.  The  enemy  rushed  out,  the  iiKii 
fighting  and  the  women  and  children  screaniino. 
Five  of  the  Blackfeet  were  killed,  but  we  had  ten 
scalps  and  thirty  horses.  As  we  were  leaving  tlio 
camp  I  saw  a  little  pale-face  sitting  at  the  door  ut' 
one  of  the  lodges  crying.  1  rushed  to  her  quickly, 
picked  her  up  and  placed  her  on  my  saddle.  The 
Chippewas  were  beaten  and  we  did  not  care  to  ti^lit 
any  more.     We  had  taken  the  scalps  and  the  horses 
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;ui<l  tlie  little  pale-face.  That  was  a  ^reat  fight.  I 
had  the  best  part  of  it.  You  know  my  little  pale- 
face :  I  called  her  Isota." 

Isota  listened,  her  head  resting  on  lier  hand.  She 
iviiiembered  being  in  the  camp  of  another  tribe  of 
Indians,  but  who  they  were  or  where  they  came  from 
or  dwelt  she  knew  not. 

Xamukta  had  ever  treated  the  pale- face  as  a 
princess,  a  child  of  the  gods,  for  had  not  the  gods 
Iji  -.sed  his  people  ever  since  she  had  been  in  his 
lodge  ?  The  men  had  not  gone  so  f re(piently  upon 
the  war-path,  there  was  not  so  nuich  sickness  or 
(luarrelling  in  the  camps.  The  maidens  loved  her 
because  she  was  ever  ready  to  help  them  :  she  had 
tlu!  finest  skins  for  her  dresses,  and  bear's  claws  and 
elk  teeth  were  used  in  plenty  to  decorate  the  lovely 
Isota. 

The  chiefs  consulted  her  on  matters  afirectin<»;  their 
bands  of  people,  and  wondered  at  her  wisdom.  Her 
gentle  manner,  her  calm  dignity  and  ({ueenly  carriage 
impressed  them  with  a  sense  of  .superiority.  They 
believed  she  was  possessed  of  many  secrets  not  known 
by  the  medicine-men,  and  this  added  to  her  influence 
o\  er  the  tribe. 

Xamukta  guarded  his  treasure  carefully,  and  there 
was  nothino;  too  valuable  to  be  <dven  to  his  Indian 
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intelli^'ent  countenance.  He  had  phiyed  with  Isota. 
orrown  np  with  her,  and  loved  lioi*  l)ctter  than  all  tlic 
world  l)esi(h'.  (Jnce  wlien  Isota  had  heen  attackiil 
by  a  hear,  his  trusty  rifle  had  ])ierced  the  hi'ain  of 
the  savao-e  animal  and  saved  the  y-irl's  life. 
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Xamukta,  after  the  relation  of  the  story  of  liis 
capture  of  Isota,  lay  for  several  days  unconscious,  hut 
wlien  lie  drew  near  the  border  of  the  spiritdand 
he  awoke,  conscious  thouii'h  verv  weak.  He  sum- 
mone(l  all  the  minor  chiefs  to  his  lodge,  and  di\i(l(!l 
liis  proi)erty  among  his  friends.  His  favorite  horse 
was  given  to  ]sota,  and  the  next  in  value  to  Alaheasla. 
Then  turning  to  the  peace  chief  he  said  : 

"And  now  I  am  o'oiiiiX  to  the  sand  lulls  and  T  leave 
Isota  and  Alaheasla  to  protect  the   interests  of  our 
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people.  They  cannot  be  chiolH,  Imt  they  are  ^a'Ciitcr 
than  all  the  chiefs  and  niedicine-nien.  If  you  consult 
them  and  follow  their  counsels  you  will  never  1m'  led 
astray.  (»ive  them  one  of  the  best  lod<;'es,  let  them 
have  a  portion  of  all  the  ^ame  you  kill,  never  ^^o  to 
wai'  without  seekin<,^  their  advice,  and  you  will  become 
prosperous  and  happy.  (Jood-bye,  I  am  ^'oin<^.  IJury 
me  as  an  Indian  warrior.     I  have  done." 

Namukta  died  and  was  buried  with  all  the  rites 
of  liis  people,  who  mourned  for  him  many  days. 
His  hist  instructions  were  obeyed,  and  while  they 
followed  the  counsels  of  Alahcasla  and  Isota  the 
tribe  was  prosperous. 

Twelve  months  passed  and  some  of  the  women  saw 
that  Isota's  cheeks  had  lost  their  color :  thev  talked 
of  it  among  themselves,  but  said  no  word  to  Lsota. 
Then  one  morning  when  the  chiefs  went  to  the  lodge 
of  their  leader  they  found  the  widows  and  children 
of  the  camp  wee]:)ing.  Alahcasla  and  Isota  were  no 
longer  in  the  lodge.  No  one  had  seen  them  since  the 
night  before,  and  the  fear  in  their  hearts  was  that 
their  enemies  had  stolen  Isota,  and  because  of  his 
love  for  her  Alahcasla  had  followed.  The  tribe  had 
heard  of  rumors  among  the  Crow  Indians  and  about 
the  camp-fires  of  the  Gros  Ventres,  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing   if   they   couM    secure    Isota,   the    white 
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leader,  (Imt  prosperity  mi^ht  come  to  tlieii-  IcHlnfts  as 
it  Iwid  to  Nuinukta,  th«'  old  cliiel",  and  his  jx'oplc. 

The  ehiel'H  lield  a  couHuItation,  and  it  was  dcciilcl 
tliat  rmniers  sliould  be  sent  out  to  tlie  territories  ol" 
tlio  lioHtile  Indians,  and  learn  by  stealth  the  lute  ol" 
their  ])rineess. 

Far  and  wi(h'  they  went,  but  could  Hn<l  no  trace  of 
Isota.  The  people  i;'rieved,  many  of  the  children 
sickcMKMl  and  die(l,  the  butt'alo  disappeared  and  the 
warriors  sat  around  in  the  lodges  idh;  and  dispiiited. 

Isota  had  departed  and  lier  people  were  to  know 
her  no  more. 


"  You  bet  yer  life  she's  a  beauty,  an'  don't  ye 
forij^et  it.  She's  no  Injun,  that.  She's  jjjot  (|urer 
tastes  to  be  the  wife  o'  an  Injun,  but  he's  a  smart  nn, 
none  o'  yer  common  prairie  Injuns." 

Such  at  all  events  was  Dutch  Fred's  opinion.  A 
day  or  two  before  two  travellers,  an  Indian  and  a 
younu^  woman  of  fair  complexion,  had  arrived  at 
the  ranch  and  been  treated  with  more  than  the 
usual  hospitality  by  the  head  man.  They  had  not 
been  verv  communicative,  and  after  restiuix  for  two 
(hiys  had  ridden  away  north  in  the  direction  of  tlic 
line  of  white  settUnnents.  This  and  the  superior 
appearance  of  the  pair  had   excited  a  good  deal  of 
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Dutch  Fred  was  i'i<r}i(.  Isota  and  Alahcasla  wen^ 
no  coininon  Indians.  Nainukta's  stoiy  of  how  Isota 
had  heen  hrouo'ht  to  Ids  lodn-e  Iwul  sunk  into  tlie  trirl's 
heart, and  as  Alahcasla  IovcmI  licr  l)etter  than  hinis«df, 
he  was  h(dt)in<c  lier  to  solve  the  nivsterv,  althou<di  he 
knew  that  every  day  which  hi'ou;^ht  her  nearer  to 
her  own  people  took  her  farther  from  him  and  his 
love. 

They  had  trav(dled  many  weary  mih's  before  th<»y 
reached  the  'I'liuncU'r  Hay  district.  When  Isota  stood 
upon  the  shore  of  the  <]freat  lake  some'  memory  was 
stirred  within  her,  and  a  word  loiiir  fortrotteii  seemed 
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She  knew  that  slie  liad  before  stood  beside  a  <rreat 


?-> 


sheet  of  water  like  this.  Where  was  it  ?  She  could 
not  tell.  In  vain  she  sou<rht  to  recall  soniethin*^ 
i.'Oi  J  definite  than  the  va<^ue  sense  of  having  seen 
l)road  sparklin<ij  waters  such  as  this.  She  could  not, 
hilt  the  train  was  set  alight  and  here  a  word  was  to 
supply  the  needed  ch," — Huron  ! 

They  stayed  that  nioht  with  a  band  of  CMiippewa 
Indians  who  were  camperl  on  tlu^  shores,  and  as  Isota 
hiy  in  the  wigwam  weary  and  sad  she  heard  the  story 
of  ail  old  chief  whom  his  people  loved  ;  how  he  had 
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grieved  for  and  soujt^lit  a  pale-faced  child  tli.it  IkkI 
been  stolen.  She  had  been  entrusted  to  his  kcciiiiiM 
by  the  chief  of  another  band,  and  while  ho  was 
absent  on  a  huntino-  expc'dition  she  had  been  eaniid 
awa}^  by  a  niaraudin<^  band  of  Blackfeet. 

Isota  could  not  understand  at  first,  but  a  lon" 
illness  and  the  care  l)estowed  upon  her  by  tlie  wilt- 
of  the  Chippewa  chief  gave  her  time  to  learn  tiuii' 
language.  It  seemed  tu  come  back  to  lier  as  a  for- 
gotten tonifue. 

When  the  sickness  left  her,  Alahcasla,  who  had 
waited  and  v/atched  beside  her  faithfully,  brought 
the  horses  to  the  lodge  door,  and  together  they  -ii't 
out  once  more  to  reach  the  Huron  country. 

After  many  days  of  weary  travel  the  shining 
waters  of  the  lake  lay  before  them.  'Hiey  had 
passed  few  settlements,  but  now  the  country  was 
more  cleared,  and  as  the  tall  Indian  and  the  beautiful 
Isota  entered  the  long,  straggling  street  of  the  pioneer 
towns  they  attracted  considerjible  attention.  l^nns('(l 
to  the  prying  eyes  and  rude  stare  of  ill-bred  curiosity, 
Isota  held  herself  more  erect  and  Alahcash ,  drew  closer 
to  her  side.  Dtu-ing  their  stay  in  one  of  these  fron- 
tier towns  Isota's  horse  had  sickened  and  died,  and 
Alahcasla,  had  put  the  girl  upon  his  and  walke<l  l)y 
her  side. 
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Tliev  were  often  faint  for  food  and  from  weari- 
iit'ss :  they  were  not  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the 
uhite  people,  and  did  not  know  that  they  must  ask 
for  what  thev  needed.  It  was  not  tlie  Indian  custom 
to  ask  for  tlie  hospitality  that  it  was  considered  a 
privilege  to  be  allowed  to  ofier  to  the  stranger  within 
tlu'ir  lodges. 

But  the  talk  of  tlie  people  in  the  streets  had 
revived  another  link  in  the  chain  of  Is(3ta's  memory 
of  the  past. 

She  heard  the  children  call  "Mother  ! '  and  innnedi- 
atcly  she  knew  the  word  had  once  been  familiar  to 
iier  lips.  With  these  words  '"  Huron  "  and  "  Mother  " 
lis  talismans,  the  pair  went  on  their  way. 


fu  one  of  the  larger  towns  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  a  crowd  had  gathered  around  two  figures 
whose  appearance  was  ev  Idently  c;iusing  considerable 
interest.  Travel-stained,  their  once  handsome  dress 
of  finely  tanned  and  handsomely  embroidered  deer- 
skin with  beaded  ornaments  worn  and  discolored, 
Alahcasla  stood,  resentment  in  his  eye  and  indigna- 
tion expressed  in  every  line  of  his  tall,  commanding 
ti<j;ure,  steridy  eyeing  the  gaping  ci'owd,  while  Isota 
leaned  awiin^t  the  wall  of  th(i  house,  her  whole  atti- 
tmle  telling  ol'  weariness  and  desjiaii-.      Her  li[)s  were 
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parched  and  dry,  yet  tliey  still  could  utter  tlie  woidsj 
"  Huron,"    "  Mother  :  " 

Was  there  no  one  to  respond  ;  none  to  answt^r  htr  ?j 

Presently  a  woman  better  dressed  than  the  iiinjorit' 
among  the  crowd  drew  near,  and  with  the  kindlin.sss 
of  a  heart  long  softened  by  sorrow,  and  one  wliich 
found  relief  only  in  thought  for  others,  she  stavol  to] 
ask  the  cause  of  the  gathering  there. 

"  Poor  things,"  she  said,  as  the  crowd  2>JU'ted  and 
her  eyes  fell  on  the  strange  group :  "  they  are  sureh' 
strangers  here,  and  their  proud  bearing  in  such  sur- 
roundings would  lead  one  to  suppose  they  ai-c  no 
conunon  peeple." 

Isota  looked  into  the  kind  grey  eyes,  and  thoiif,^!) 
despair  of  ever  being  understooc  had  filled  her  lieart. 
she  uttered  once  again  the  words, ''fluron,"  "MotluM'!  ' 

A  woman's  sympathy  and  love  for  another  had  led 
her  to  stay  her  steps  and  ask  the  cause  of  the  gatlu  r- 
ing  crowd,  and  now  an  answering  echo  in  her  lieait, 
a  sorrow  lon<»:  borne,  a  wound  made  and  never  lieu  hi  I, 
replied.  Isota  and  Alahcasla  were  taken  home,  the 
one  to  her  mother's  arms,  the  other  to  seal  witli  his 
death  the  sacrifice  of  his  love. 

The  long  strain,  the  hardships  of  the  journe}'  from 
which  he  had  shielded  Isota,  and  the  coniinemei^t  of 
livinii  in  a  house  and  amid  crowded  streets  where  his 
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froc  spirit  could  not  breathe,  was  more  than  the  child 
of  the  mountains  and  plain  could  bear. 

Lsota  tended  him  faithfully  and  closed  his  eyes  in 
Icfith.  Lovnn^^  hands  laid  him  to  rest  in  the  beautiful 
cemetery  just  outside  the  town.  A  simple  stone  was 
set  up,  bearing  the  names  "  Alahcasla  and  lsota,"  thus 
linkinn^  the  living  witli  the  dead,  and  keeping  alive 
the  memory  of  the  one  who  had  sacrificed  his  own 
happiness  that  the  woman  he  loved  might  be 
restored  to  her  people. 
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NOW  liiid  fallen  thick  and  fast  diirinfrtht'  niclit. 
and  as  we  looked  out  over  tlie  prairit^  and  saw 
it  still  beint*;  driven  in  loni^-  rollinu'  drifts  hv 
the  strono-  western  wind,  we  shuddered  and  turiictl 
again  gratefully  to  the  tire  within  the  house. 

The  cold  was  so  intense  on  that  winter  nioi-iiin^ 
tliat  we  were  slow  in  o-ettinijf  out  to  our  dailv  duties. 
a  dilatoriness  which  we  shared  with  our  fdlow- 
citizens  of  the  frontier  town.  When  late  duriuff  the 
day  we  strolled  down  the  street,  we  were  struck  by  a 
change  in  the  appearance  of  what  had  been  one  of 
the  dreariest,  most  desolate  and  dilapidated  houses  in 
the  place.  'I'he  house  had  been  vacant  for  some 
time,  but  there  was  on  the  morning  of  which  we 
speak  unmistakable  evidence  of  life  within  its 
roughly  built  walls. 

In  the  early  spring  three  young  men  had  paid  our 
town  a  visit.  They  did  not  remain  long:  a])par('iitly 
they  were  not  favorably  impressed  with  its  a])])(  ar- 
imcc  vv  with  the  manner  of  its  citizens.       Ot:r  pedpl' 
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were  certainly  not  of  a  style  to  attract,  nor  di<l  they 
(111  their  part  care  for  the  presence  of  stran^^ers.  This 
peculiarity  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  respect- 
able stranj^ers  seldom  found  their  \va\"  there,  and 
the  townsmen  had  lost  all  desire  to  cultivate  the 
ac(|uaintance  of  any  but  those  who  beloiiged  to  the 
connnunity.  Beint;,  as  we  have  said,  a  frontier  town, 
situated  not  far  from  the  international  bcmndary 
line,  many  fugitives  from  justice  had  sought  refuge 
among  us,  and  the  presence  of  such  an  element  was 
not  conducive  to  the  growth  of  the  town,  either 
socially  or  connnercially.  The  shanties  which  these 
rough  characters  had  made  their  homes  were,  during 
tlie  long  winter  nights,  verital:)le  pandemoniums,  and 
the  looks  and  behavior  of  their  occupants  were 
sufficient  to  deter  any  honest  young  man  from  taking 
up  residence  among  us.  Many  of  the  houses,  like 
that  we  have  described,  had  fallen  into  a  dilapidated 
condition  ;  log  buildings  were  falling  to  pieces,  while 
in  many  of  them  factory  cotton  stretched  over  the 
sashes  was  the  substitute  for  <!;lass  lono;  since  broken, 
or  possibly  never  inserted.  The  roadways,  too,  we  • 
in  a  wretched  condition,  even  on  the  one  street  the 
town  could  boast  of. 

It  was  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  young  men 
referred    to  had    made   so  short  a  sta}'  in  the  t(^\vn. 
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Following-  llie  river,  and  choosing  a  ])eautiful  s.tc  on 
its  banks  farther  north,  they  liadpitclied  their  hutlald- 
skin  lod^e,  and  there  they  had  lived  for  tlie  niontlis 
preceding  our  story,  cutting  cord-wood,  tisliing  aihl 
shooting. 

We  had  seen  so  little  of  these  men  tliat  we  did  \u,t 
at  first  connect  them  with  the  altered  appearanei;  of 
the  old  shanty  on  this  bitter  winter  morning.  In  u 
town  like  ours,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  com- 
posed of  such  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  men  ati<l 
manners,  we  did  not  ask  many  questions  of  wlio  or 
what  a  mar.  was,  unless  there  appeared  to  be  some 
good  caust^  for  such  incjuiries.  It  was  only  after  we 
recognized  in  two  of  the  young  men  the  strangci-s 
who  had  passed  through  tiie  town  in  the  early  spring', 
that  the  surmise  occurred  to  us  that  the  third  might 
be  the  inmate  of  tlie  old  house. 

We  learned  that  the  poor  fellow  had  been  ill  lor 
some  time,  and  as  he  grew  worse  and  the  weather 
more  severe,  his  companions  had  decided  to  Ijriiio- 
him  into  the  town,  and  see  if  any  better  help  coiiM 
not  be  procured  for  him  than  they  could  give  in  tlnir 
camp. 

The  hearts  of  the  rough  and  even  the  most  wicktil 
men  in  the  West  beat  tenderly  for  the  helpless,  and 
it    is  well  known  that  many  ol'  the  most  hardciKMl 
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iiniong  them  will  ^ive  tlieir  hist  cent,  a}e,  even  their 
hist  crust,  to  aid  sucli  among-  tliem  as  are  rendered 
helpless  by  accident,  misfortune  or  disease.  This 
characteristic  trait  of  the  old-timer  was  known  to 
these  strangers,  and  their  confidence  in  the  mani- 
festation of  sympathy  for  their  friend  was  not 
misplaced.  They  had  brought  the  sick  man  into 
town  upon  a  rudely-made  sled,  taking  the  precaution 
to  wrap  him  warmly  in  buffalo  robe  and  blanket, 
that  he  might  be  protected  from  the  cold.  The 
journey  over  the  smooth  snow  had  been  safely 
accomplished,  but  the  bed  they  found  in  tlie  rough 
shanty  was  of  the  barest  description.  They  iiad, 
h(nve\'er,  made  the  best  they  could  of  it.  A  curtain 
Dver  the  windows,  the  floor  W(dl  swept,  and  the 
simple  furniture,  consisting  of  the  merest  nect'ssaries, 
gave  it  at  least  a  habitabh;  appearance.  Here  his 
friends  left  him. 

Learning  the  poor  man  was  alone,  we  went  to  s(!e 
him.  At  first,  although  it  was  e\  ident  he  was  anx- 
i(jus  for  sympathy  and  help,  he  regarded  us  with 
suspicion.  Tiie  water  left  by  his  Ix'dside  was  frozen 
in  the  cup,  the  tii'e  had  gone  out,  and  the  coM  wind 
seemed  to  find  its  way  through  every  crack  and 
erevice  in  the  rude  log  walls.  Th(3  man  was  pale 
and  emaciated,  and,  when  spokt-n  to,  his  replies  were 
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inteiTupted  by  the  difficulty  of  In'catliini^  and  pain  of 
body. 

"You  have  been  sick  for  some  time  ?"  we  askf.l. 

"  Yes — some — weeks." 

"  Where  is  your  liome  ? ' 

"  In — Oregon." 

"  Are  your  parents  living  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  any  money  ? "  A  quick  glance  of  sus- 
picion  was  the  only  reply  to  this  last  question.  Wo 
hastened  to  explain  that  we  had  no  desire  for  liis 
money,  and  our  (question  was  prompted  only  l)y  ;i 
wish  to  help  him. 

"  We  have  come  to  do  what  we  can  for  you,  and  it 
you  have  no  money,  we  can  get  some  and  use  it  tor 
you,  and  see  that  you  want  for  nothing." 

"I  guess — I'm  not — downi — to  bed-rock — yet,"  was 
the  muttered  reply. 

"  Will  you  tell  us  your  name  ?  "  we  asked. 

"  Jerry — Lindley." 

We  needed  no  deep  knowledge  of  the  man  to 
recoirnize  that  this  was  not  his  true  name.  We  wciv 
not  unprepared  for  it.  Many  of  the  old-timers  liad 
several,  and  it  was  not  until  we  became  intimate  with 
them  that  we  learned  their  true  names. 

We    went    again    mnnv    times    to    see    Jei'i'V.    aiid 
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always  found  him  aloiu'.  It  hihmiumI  straii;4t'  tliat 
his  coiiipanions  should  (h'sei't  him,  and  wc  also 
noticed  that  the  old-timers  avoidcMl  his  shantv. 
Tliey  were  not  as  ready  to  afford  him  tin;  aid 
usually  (^iven  to  the  lonely  and  helpless,  whose  lot 
it  was  to  l)e  amon^i;  them.  Jerry  was  a  castaway — 
ostracized  l)y  whiskey-traders  and  oamhlrrs.  Why 
or  wherefore  we  failed  to  learn. 

The  weather  grew  colder,  the  sick  man  every  day 
worse,  and  at  last  it  became  absolutely  necess;iry  to 
remove  him  to  some  warmer  shelter  than  the  old 
shanty.  There  was  in  the  town  an  oil  man  who 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Kamusi,  a  ;i('nuine  speci- 
men of  the  "  (jld-timer."  He  was  rouj^h  an<l  ready 
in  language  aad  manners,  drank  freely  and  gambled 
and  grumbled  continually,  yet  in  all  the  country 
there  was  not  a  more  tender-hearted  man.  He  had 
an  Indian  wife  and  several  half-breed  children,  whom 
he  loved  intensely  and  liwore  at  incessantly.  He  led 
a  careless,  easy-going  and,  in  some  respects,  a  wild 
life,  vet  he  was  the  most  liberal  (••ivcr  to  the  Indian 
school  and  mission  church.  The  log  building,  con- 
sisting of  the  kitchen,  where  I^ing,  the  Chinaman, 
cooked,  a  small  dining-room,  a  billiard  and  fjar-room, 
which  repr(.'sented  the  hotel  in  the  town,  was  ow^ned 
and  kept  by  Fvamusi.  Tlii>',  rough  old  man  otl'eiUMl 
to  take  JeiTy  in  and  care  foi'  Inm  free  of  expense. 
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We  carried  the  sick  iiuiii  on  a  l)l}Uil<et,  fiinl  Ini.! 
him  on  an  old  mattress  in  the  corner  ol'  tlie  hillijud- 
room.  There,  amid  tlie  stran^ije  surround in^^^s  of  m.  n 
and  women,  Indians,  ^VFounted  Police,  hali'-hictds, 
traders,  cow])03^s,  and  rou<^h  settlers,  th(^  inck  maii 
lay  slowly  dyin^.  We  went  to  see  him  i're(|U(iit.I\-. 
and  endeavored  to  lead  his  thouj^hts  u})\vai(l  (<• 
higher  thin^^s.  Tlie  men  at  the  billiard  table,  us  we 
talked,  would  often  lower  their  voices  or  play  more 
(|uietly  in  deference  to  our  presence,  or  it  miglit  l;i' 
to  the  near  approach  of  the  deepening  shadow  of 
the  deatli-angel's  wings ;  and  eager  as  they  were 
over  the  games  or  the  sums  at  stake,  they  gave 
many  a  thought  to  the  dying  man  so  near  to  tlicni, 

We  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  doctor  to  look  at 
him,  but  he  could  do  no  more  than  repeat  our  own 
opinion  that  the  man  liad  not  long  to  live.  As  we 
tried  to  tell  him  of  the  way  of  peace,  and  prayed, 
our  hands  resting  on  the  side  of  the  l)illiard  tauK*, 
the  gamesters  ceased,  dotted  their  hats,  and  let  their 
cues  rest  on  the  floor.  Such  a  prayer-meeting,  in 
such  a  place  and  with  such  a  congregation,  could  not 
but  leave  abiding  memories  in  many  hearts,  and,  we 
trust,  led  some  to  better  living. 

A  few   days  before   his   death   one   of  Jerry's  old 
conu'ades  returned,  and  by  his  devoted  attention  and 
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continuous  watch  ovci"  the  «lyin<;  man  arousLMl  the 
suspicions  of  sonic  of  the  men  wlio  frequented  the 
liil Hard-room.  Rumors  were  soon  tloatinfj  about 
[li.it  Jerry  was  known  to  have  possessed  several 
liinuh'ed  dolhirs.  No  one  knew  wliere  it  was  hid(K'n, 
ami  the  j^eneral  opinion  was  that  Tom  Hastings  was 
after  no  good. 

One  night  just  befoi'c  Jerry  died,  and  after  a 
ilniught  had  been  given  him  to  ease  the  pain  lie 
was  suffering,  he  seemed  anxious  to  communicate 
some  intelligence.  Unable  to  speak,  he  traced,  with 
feeble,  ti-embling  fingers,  some  straggling  characters 
on  the  wall  against  which  he  lay.  We  could  not 
ilecipher  their  meaning,  but  the  men  standing  near 
seemed  to  understand.  Presently  two  of  them 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  out  of  the  town. 

Jerry  died  the  next  day,  and  we  buried  him  on 
the  prairie.  No  one,  not  even  his  two  "pals,"  knew 
or  could  tell  where  Jerry  came  from.  We  made 
some  inquiries,  but  failed  to  find  any  of  his  relatives 
or'  obtain  information  of  where  his  parents  lived. 
We  knew  no  mon*  about  him  than  what  he  had  told 
us  himself  in  answer  to  our  first  f[uestions. 

Some  days  after  his  companion's  death,  Tom  Hast- 
inti-s  went  south  with  an  ox-train.  Before  he  left  he 
})aid  all  who  had  incurred  any  expense  in  befriending 
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the  wick  man.  Pete  Rowley,  the  tliird  of  tlit  tri<., 
remained  in  the  country  and  .seemed  to  pros] mi-  foi- 
a  time.  He  never  worked,  Imt  was  always  wrll 
dressed  and  appeared  to  have  all  the  nu>n«y  In* 
required.  After  hoverin*^  about  the  billiard  tallies 
for  several  months  he  disappeared.  No  one  caicd 
to  ask  where  he  had  gone. 

What  the  writing  on  the  wall  betrayed,  who  had 
found  the  treasure  whose  hiding-place  Jerry's  trem- 
bling hand  had  described,  we  never  knew ;  but  w  r 
often  thought  that  if  wrong  had  been  done  by  any 
or  either  of  his  friends,  a  day  of  retribution  would 
surely  come  to  the  one  who  had  accpiired  it,  and  tlie 
mystery  surrounding  it  would  then  be  fully  revealed. 
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HE  Blood  Indian  camp  was  pitched  on  one  of 
the  bottoms  of  the  Kootenay  River,  and  with 

T  its  two  hundred  or  more  lodges  formed  a 
picturesque  fi^roup,  tlie  painted  buffalo-skins  of  the 
lodges  {ind  the  gay  attire  of  the  numerous  Indians 
who  rode  in  and  out  among  them  and  on  the  sur- 
rounding prairie,  making  a  brilliant  and  attractive 
scene. 

There  was  unusual  excitement  in  the  camp  on  the 
evening  on  which  our  story  opens.  This  excitement 
was  most  noticeable  among  the  female  portion  of  it, 
and  was  caused  by  the  arrival  of  Major  Brown,  an 
Englishman,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  that  educated 
class  of  his  countrymen  who,  being  possessed  of 
private  means,  are  able  to  indulge  their  <lesire  of 
change  and  adventure.  White  men  had  visited  the 
camp  before ;  some  had  even  made  their  homes 
for  a  few  months  among  the  tribe,  but  never  at  any 
tiuie  had  so  much  interest  and  curiosity  been  exciterl, 
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or  so  many  (juestioning  glances  been  exchan^^td  1m 
tween  the  women  as  on  the  arrival  of  this  particular 
Englishman. 

Major  Brown's  personal  appearance  was  doubtless 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  unwonted  stir  anion*'-  the 
women,  especially  in  the  lodges  where  the  youn^^^ci- 
ones  dwelt.  He  certainly  was  a  handsome  umii, 
and,  in  conscious  indifference  to  its  effect,  bore  him- 
self in  a  dignified  manner  among  the  people.  Bclontr. 
ing  to  an  old  family  of  noble  lineage,  his  youth  had 
been  spent  in  one  of  the  best  public  schools :  tw 
years  of  hard  work  at  Oxford  had  followed,  and  tlit 
foundation  of  a  good  education  laid.  Unable,  owii 
to  a  lack  of  fortune,  to  maintain  the  position  his  birth 
and  education  had  entitled  him  to  in  the  Old  World, 
he  determined  at  the  close  of  the  two  years'  residence 
in  the  University  to  seek  a  home  where  he  might  in 
a  short  time  earn  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  start  a 
good  business  in  England,  and  eventually  become  oii<' 
of  her  merchant  princes.  His  friends  tried  to  dis- 
suade him  from  carrying  out  this  plan,  but  without 
success.  He  had  heard  of  the  Indians,  had  read  much 
of  the  sport  to  be  had,  of  the  freedom  of  the  life  in 
the  north-western  part  of  Canada,  and  the  conditions 
of  existence  appeared  so  fascinating  to  him,  so  attrac- 
tive in  comparison  with  the  formality  and  convention 
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alitv  of  social  life  at  liome,  that  he  could  not  he 
induced  to  give  up  a  prospect  of  pleasant  adventure 
for  the  present  an<l  possible  prosperity  for  the  future 
to  live  a  narrow  life  hampered  by  want  of  means  at 
home.  Therefore  bidding  his  friends  farewell,  he  set 
out  for  the  New  World,  resolved  to  make  a  stay  of 
some  years  in  the  far  West.  He  arrived  in  the 
country  at  the  time  when  a  great  gathering  of  the 
tribes — Crees,  Stoneys,  Blackfeet,  Piegans,  Bloods  and 
Sarcees — was  assembled  at  the  Blackfoot  Crossing. 

The  tribes  had  been  invited  to  meet  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Government  at  Blackfoot  Crossing. 
Having  implicit  confidence  in  the  Great  Mother,  the 
Queen,  they  made  their  way  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. There  were  assembled  nearly  three  thousand 
belonging  to  the  different  tribes  when  Major  Brown 
arrived.  He  was  much  impressed  with  the  people, 
and  listened  in  amazement  to  the  oratory  of  Crow- 
foot, Red  Crow  and  Bear's-paw%  notable  chiefs  of  the 
Blackfoot,  Blood  and  Cree  tribes.  The  Government 
(Commissioners  addressed  the  people  in  the  name  of 
the  Queen,  urging  them  to  make  a  treaty  surrender- 
ing their  lands  to  her  for  the  benefit  of  her  subjects, 
and  assuring  them  that  she  would  compensate  them 
amply  for  their  loyalty. 

It   seemed    a    difficult  matter  for  the  Indians  to 
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^ivc  up  the  lands  whereon  they  had  dwelt  so  Idim'J 
and  to  allow  the  white  man  to  come  in  and  tukti! 
possession,  hut  they  knew  that  every  promise  wliich 
had  hitherto  been  made  to  them  in  the  Queen's  naiiit' 
had    been    faithfully    fulfilled,   and    that  the   advice 
^iven  them  was  for  their  good. 

The  great  chief  of  the  Blackfeet,  Crowfoot,  arose. 
and  addressing  the  Commissioners  in  the  presence  of 
the  large  assemblage,  said,  in  the  impressive  maniiei- 
of  which  he  was  a  master  : 

"While  I  speak,  be  kind  and  patient.  I  have  to 
speak  to  my  people,  who  are  numerous,  and  who  roly 
upon  me  to  follow  that  course  which  in  the  future 
will  tend  to  their  good.  The  plains  are  large  and 
wide.  We  are  the  children  of  the  plains.  It  is  o\n- 
home,  and  the  buffalo  has  always  been  our  food.  1 
hope  you  look  upon  the  Bloods,  Blackfeet  and  Sarcees 
as  your  children  now,  and  that  you  will  be  indulgent 
and  charitable  to  them.  They  all  expect  me  to  speak 
now  for  them,  and  I  trust  that  the  Great  Spirit  will 
put  it  into  their  breasts — into  the  minds  of  the  men, 
women  and  children  and  their  future  generations — 
to  be  a  good  people. 

"  The  advice  given  me  and  my  people  has  proved 
to  be  very  good.  If  the  police  had  not  come  to  this 
country,  where  would  we  all  be  now  ?     Bad  men  and 
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whiskey  men  were  killinf]j  us  so  fast  that  very  few, 
indeed,  of  us  wouM  have  been  left  to-day.  The 
police  have  protected  us  as  the  featliers  of  the  bird 
protect  it  from  the  frosts  of  winter.  I  wish  them  good, 
and  trust  that  all  our  hearts  will  increase  in  goodness 
from  this  time  forward.  I  am  satisfied  ;  I  will  sign 
tlie  treaty." 

Several  others  spoke,  but  they  for  the  most  part 
n^peated  what  Crowfoot  had  said.  At  last  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  being  fully  explained  and  understood, 
tlie  names  of  the  chiefs  were  written  in  the  native 
language,  and  the  men  signed  it  with  their  marks  or 
totems. 

Food  was  given  the  people,  and  the  chiefs  accepted 
the  officers'  uniforms  and  medals  which  were  given  in 
commemoration  of  the  event.  After  being  informed 
that  they  would  receive  their  money  payments  regu- 
larly every  year,  the  vast  assembly  dispersed. 

Major  Brown  was  busy  among  the  people,  and 
through  the  aid  of  one  of  the  interpreters  he  made 
many  friends  among  the  red  men. 

A  large  detachment  of  Mounted  Police  travelled 
southward  until  they  came  to  the  prairie  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Old  Man's  River,  where  they  had 
erected  their  barracks  of  logs  and  mud.  The  Major 
accompanied  them,  and  was  not  long  in  getting  a 
18 
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poHitioii  as  clerk  in  one  oF  the  tradin;^  I'staMislim. nts 
in  the  priniitive-lookin^'  town,  where  by  liis  in.iiiK 
bearing  and  <;enial  disposition  lie  very  soon  ma-li' 
friends  among  the  white  peo[)le  and  the  red  men. 

After  breaking  uj)  theii-  camp  the  Indians  startid 
southward  on  a  buffalo  hunt,  and  few  of  them  wnc 
again  seen  until  about  the  time  when  thev  returned 
for  the  annual  treaty  payment.  They  met  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Kootenay  River,  pitched  their  campan«l 
then  rode  into  the  prairie  village  to  receive  their 
annuities. 

Several  thrusands  of  dollars  were  paid,  for  ench 
received  five  dollars  per  annum — men,  women  .'uid 
children — the  chiefs  receiving  ten  dollars  and  tlie 
head  chief  twentv-five  dollars. 

As  soon  as  the  payments  were  over  Major  Biowii 
set  out  with  three  men  and  a  large  supply  of  goods 
for  the  Indian  camp,  and  it  was  upon  his  arrival  that 
the  women  were  struck  with  the  handsome  appeiu- 
ance  of  the  tall  Englishman. 

A  large  tent  was  pitched,  and  the  people  gatlu're<] 
in  large  numbers  to  feast  their  eyes,  like  little  chil- 
dren, upon  the  great  display.  Blankets,  beads,  tea, 
tobacco,  fancy  pipes,  shirts,  belts,  guns  and  various 
kinds  of  clotli  in  fancy  colors  attracted  vounir  ami 
pld. 
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The  prt'sence  of  tlu;  Mounted  l\)lice  in  tlie  country 
li.id  made  it  poHsible  for  this  handful  of  men  to 
expose  tlieir  j^oods  in  tliis  loose  fashion  amon<^  the 
people.  In  th(^  days  pnjvious  to  the  advent  of  this 
force  of  red-coats  the  tradin<^  was  done  in  a  very 
different  fashion.  Formerly  the  traders  built  a  lo^ 
fort,  which  they  fortified  with  a  hi«;h  st()cka<le.  A 
few  In<lians  were  alloN\e<l  to  enter  for  the  purpose 
of  trading,  and  while  they  stood  at  the  counter  they 
were  guarded  by  nien  who  had  rifles,  ready  to  shoot 
them  down  if  they  showed  any  intenti(m  of  stealinf^, 
or  acted  in  a  spirit  of  enmity.  Hrawls  were  frecjuent 
under  such  conditions,  as  some  of  the  traders  were 
unscrupulous,  and  when  under  the  influence  of  li(|Uor 
took  advantaire  of  the  natives. 

The  Major  had  picked  up  some  of  the  common 
words  amon<^  the  people,  and  was  able  to  make 
himself  understood.  A  brisk  trade  was  done  in  the 
camp  for  several  days.  The  Indians  were  paid  in 
one-dollar  bills,  as  they  did  not  understand  bills  of 
;i  larger  denomination. 

Five  women  were  seated  in  a  lodge  conversing 
while  the  men  were  visiting  their  friends  or  buying 
goods  at  the  trading  tent. 

One  of  them  spoke  up  saying,  "  Have  you  seen  the 
tall  man  ? "  and  another  said,  "  Yes ;  have  you  seen 
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the  wliite  chief  ?  "  "  He  is  a  handHoine  man  !  "  '  ||,. 
has  a  ^ood  temper  I "  "  He  does  not  j^at  an<rry ! "  «'  He 
is  always  smiHn^  !  " 

With  expressions  sncli  as  these,  niin^led  witli  a 
Identic  titter,  the  women  talked  about  the  man  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  tent. 

"  Has  he  a  wife  ?  " 

"No!  he  has  not  any,"  replied  one  of  the  women, 
"  I  was  at  his  lodge  and  I  did  not  see  any  woman 
there,  and  lie  has  not  another  tent  in  the  camp." 

"  He  is  like  all  other  white  men ;  he  does  not  care 
for  an  Indian  woman,"  ejaculated  another. 

*'  No !  he  is  not  like  others ;  he  is  a  far  hettci- 
looking  man,  and  he  would  not  treat  an  Indian 
woman  like  them.     He  has  too  good  a  heart." 

"  I  would  not  trust  him.  He  is  like  all  the  otlnrs. 
They  are  all  alike.  My  chief  says  they  are  all  the 
same.  They  look  very  pleasant,  but  they  have  tlie 
heart  of  a  snake." 

In  the  lodge  sat  a  young  woman  who  took  no  pa  it 
in  the  conversation,  and  yet  listened  intentl^^  to  tlie 
words  of  the  others.  She  was  an  interested  listener, 
but  with  the  quiet  demeanor  of  an  Indian  her 
countenance  was  unmoved  while  they  were  speaking. 
She  was  a  comely  maiden  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years,  whom  her  father  loved  so  much  that  he  would 
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not  give  lier  to  any  ol'  tlu;  men  in  thu  eain));  thus  she 
lijul  remained  unniarried  longer  tlian  was  generally  the 
case.  She  was  nuxleat  and  beautiful,  dressed  neatly 
and  worked  hard.  She,  too,  had  seen  the  white  chief, 
as  they  called  Major  Brown,  for  she  had  accompanied 
her  father  several  times  to  trade.  He  had  even 
spoken  to  her,  and  she  had  replied  in  her  own  quiet 
way  to  his  (questions  when  her  lather  signified  his 
desire  for  her  to  speak.  It  was  not,  therefore,  an 
uninteresting  conversation  to  her,  although  she 
refrained  from  discussing  his  personal  appearance 
or  character. 

"  Come,  Napiake,  what  do  you  think  of  the  white 
chief  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  women. 

"  I  don't  think  anything  about  him,"  she  replied,  in 
her  modest  way. 

'*  Oh,  yes,  you  do,"  replied  one  of  the  group.  *'  You 
do  not  go  to  the  trading  tent  with  your  father  every 
day  for  nothing." 

She  was  silent,  however,  upon  this  subject,  and 
although  the  women  tried  to  draw  her  out  by  their 
questions  they  failed.  It  could  not  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, from  the  expression  of  her  eye,  that  she  had 
experienced  some  emotion  when  the  subject  was 
touched  upon,  but  from  her  manner  she  seemed  to 
care  little  about  the  matter.     This  may  have  arisen 
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From  hur  wonuiuly  natuif.  At  any  rate  sliu  rijiimin.d 
qiiii't  whilr  tln'  women  talkn]  on  upon  u  tn|)i('  s<» 
plotiHin^  to  them. 

After  tile  busy  time  was  over,  the  whitf  inm 
(letennined  to  remain  two  or  three  ihiys  lon;^^*  r,  n\\<\ 
(hirin<^  this  period  Major  Brown  was  a  IV(MjUtiit 
visitor  at  the  oM  nwin's  lod^^e.  He  seMoni  finnr 
without  brin^in^  some  tol)aeco  or  otlier  picscut 
to  the  chief,  and  althou^li  he  did  not  undirstjind 
much  of  the  native  lan<(ua<,as  he  listened  nsspeetlully 
while  the  chief  would  relate  in  his  own  aniinattd 
style  the  thrilling  tales  of  his  early  <lays. 

The  Major  was  able  to  follow  him  to  some  exttiit 
in  his  stories,  and  at  any  rate  he  seemed  deli;ilitt<l 
with  what  the  old  man  said,  which  pleased  his  host 
very  much.  Napiake  sat  in  the  lodge  an  interested 
listener. 

The  tent  at  last  was  cleared  of  all  the  goods  juul 
placed  on  the  large  wagon,  and  in  a  few  hours  they 
would  take  their  departure  for  town.  Major  Brown 
bought  a  fine  horse  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  tlie 
chief,  with  a  gun  and  some  provisions.  He  then 
turned  to  the  young  woman  and  simply  said, 
"  Napiake."  The  father  nodded  his  head,  spoke 
a  few  w^ords  to  her  in  the  Black  foot  tongue,  and 
the  girl  arose,  dressed  herself  and  followed  Major 
Brown. 
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Tlic  womrn  prrn-*!  iVoiii  tlic  doors  ol*  their  lo<l<;t's, 
Idit  Xapiakt!  canMl  not,  for  w<'ll  slu.'  knew  that  sonu' 
of  them  wouM  1m'  jralous  and  otlicrs  ,l«'li;;lite(l  that 
sill'  was  the  wife  of  tlie  wliite  c'liiel*.  riuMTcnionious 
it  nii^dit  seem  to  tlie  c'ivilize(|,  hut  Napiake  luid  hmj; 
rxpected  that  some  day  she  would  have  to  j^o  i'ortli 
at  tlie  hiddiui'  of  lier  father  to  he  tlie  wife  of  some 
Indian  who  would  tak<'  her  father's  faney,  or  reward 
liim  well,  so  that  his  love  would  lu*  outwei^^iied.  'I'he 
ime  had  come,  and  she'  had  ^ot  he^^er  than  an  In<lian 
ehief  for  her  husliand,  and  the  maiden  was  deli^^hted 
hevond  measure.  She  ha<l  heard  that  the  white  men 
had  only  one  wife  each,  and  that  they  were  kind  to 
them,  so  felt  that  she  was  elevated  al)ov«»  the  Indian 
maidens  in  thus  hecomin*!:  the  sole  wife  of  one  man. 
Unre^ret fully  slie  left  her  father's  lod^^e,  for  slie  was 
<^oinf]^  not  more  than  a  day's  journey  distant,  so  that 
she  couM  see  her  kin  often ;  hesides  she  had  remained 
at  home  full  two  years  longer  than  the  maidens  of  her 
camp,  and  she  felt  <j;rateful  to  her  father  for  his  love. 
Majtn*  Brown  was  a  happy  man  as  this  beautiful 
Indian  woman  of  tender  years  followe<l  liim  at  a  close 
distance.  He  was  following  the  custom  of  the  white 
men  in  the  country  in  taking-  an  Indian  woman  for 
his  wife.  He  placed  her  upon  the  wa<^on  and  alon^ 
with  the  men  she  went  to  town.      She  found  a  home 
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for  two  weeks  with  the  Indian  wife  of  one  of  the  wliit*' 
men  in  town,  and  during  this  time  the  Major  ))\iilt 
a  small  log-house,  neat  and  comfortable,  and  furnished 
it  well.  Napiake  was  pleased  to  have  a  house  of  licr 
own,  and  she  set  to  work  to  make  it  as  attractive  as 
she  could  for  her  husband.  As  husband  and  wiiV 
they  were  happy  and  contented.  He  had  a  good 
situation,  was  steady  and  industrious,  and  she  was 
tidy,  hard  working,  and  faithful. 

A  babe  was  born  to  them  and  their  cup  of  lui])|)i- 
ness  seemed  full.  He  was  the  welcome  heir  of  the 
log  mansion,  the  father's  pride  and  tlie  mother's  joy. 
At  night  when  the  heavy  day's  work  was  done,  tlic 
Major  would  dandle  the  child  on  his  knee,  and  sinu- 
and  coo  to  him.  He  was  happy,  and  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  leave  his  home  in  the  evenings.  The 
babe  resembled  his  father,  a  fact  of  which  both 
parents  were  proud. 

The  child  was  only  a  few  months  old  when  Majoi- 
Brown  received  instructions  to  proceed  to  Pinchei- 
Creek,  nearly  forty  miles  distant,  with  a  supply  ol' 
goods  to  trade  with  a  camp  of  Indians  located  there. 
The  Major  and  Napiake  w^ent  along  with  the  oilier 
members  of  the  party  who  w^ere  to  accompany  them. 

A  few  days  were  spent  wnth  the  Indians  near  the 
mountains,  and  upon    their    return    home,  the   mail 
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hiivinf]^  arrived,  tlie  Major  foiiiid  some  important 
It'tter.s  awaiting  him  from  the  liome  hind.  Tlie  bu.si- 
lu'ss  of  the  camp  for  a  time  kept  liim  hiter  than  usual 
at  his  office,  but  after  the  busv  season  was  over,  he 
informed  Napiake  that  he  was  going  to  give  her  a 
W:  visit  of  a  few  days  in  the  camp  witli  her  friends,  and 
during  her  absence  lie  would  start  oft'  to  the  moun- 
I     tains  on  a  hunting  expedition. 

Napi.ake  was  delighted  with  the  idea,  as  she  had 
seen  the  Major's  face  for  the  past  few  days  was  paler 
than  usual,  and  felt  sure  that  a  hunting  expedition  to 
the  mountains  would  restore  the  color  to  his  cheeks. 
She  began  at  once  to  make  clothes  for  her  babe,  that 
she  might  shov/  him  oft'  to  advantage  in  the  lodges  of 
her  people. 

The  day  came  for  her  departure,  and  the  Major 
took  her  and  the  child  to  the  lodges  of  her  people. 
Napiake  and  her  babe  were  received  with  great  joy, 
and  her  husband  welcomed,  for  the  IVIajor  had  not 
been  in  the  camp  more  than  twice  since  the  day  that 
he  took  Napiaka  from  her  home.  Nearly  three 
years  had  passed  since  she  departed  with  the  Major, 
but  it  had  been  such  a  happy  period  that  it  seemed 
but  as  yesterday  since  she  turiu'd  her  back  upon  her 
father's  home. 

Major  Brown  returned    t(»  the    camp  at   the  time 
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promised  for  Napiake  and  his  child,  and  the  iij^odi 
chief  was  delighted  to  see  him.  The  Major  took  liis' 
wife  and  child  to  their  home,  and  was  as  happy  as  f\  ci- 
in  their  compan3^  Napiake  said  nothing  to  liim 
about  what  she  had  heard  in  the  camp,  for  slie  had 
trusted  him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  worthy  of  all  her 
confidence. 

A  few  months  passed  by  and  another  babe  \vjis 
born.  The  Indians  came  to  see  the  fair  skinned  babe. 
whom  they  named  Morning  Star.  She  shed  lier 
light  for  a  while  in  the  home,  and  then  it  was  sud- 
denly extinguished.  The  child  sickened  and  died,  and 
great  was  the  sorrow  of  the  household  at  her  l(»ss. 
But  there  is  always  a  blessing  in  affliction,  uiii tiling 
the  hearts  of  the  sorrowing  ones  more  firmly  togethci- 
and  increasing  their  love  for  each  other.  And  it  was 
so  in  this  instance.  The  Major  could  not  do  enough  for 
his  wife  to  soothe  her  heart  for  the  loss  of  the  babe. 
Little  Morning  Star  was  placed  in  a  beautiful  coffin, 
and  laid  away  to  rest  in  the  ground  beside  the  gra\  es 
of  the  white  men  in  the  settlement. 

Napiake  often  wandered  with  her  little  boy  to  the 
grave  of  her  darling,  and  sitting  beside  it  she  would 
pour  out  her  grief.  So  intense  was  it  that  she  often- 
times forgot  to  go  home,  and  the  Major  would  find 
her  weeping  by  the  spot.     The  father  was  sad,  but 
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W  he  restrained  his  mief  and  endeavored  to  comfort  his 
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One  evening  after  the  mail  had  come  in,  Major 
Brown  came  home  witli  a  serious  countenance.  His 
wife  and  child  met  him  at  the  door.  At  once  his 
serious  mood  disappeared  and  he  w^as  himself  again. 
He  dandled  his  boy  upon  his  knee  and  talked  cheer- 
fully to  Napiake.  Supper  over,  he  drew  a  large 
envelope  from  his  pocket,  and  opening  the  letter  it 
contained,  read  it  inaudibly,  but  with  an  earnest, 
serious  expression  on  his  face.  His  wife  busied 
herself  about  her  household  duties,  glancing  occa- 
sionally at  the  Major  as  he  sat  poring  over  his  letter. 

"  Napiake,"  he  said  sadly,  "  I  am  going  on  a  long 
journey  across  the  sea.  I  have  some  important  busi- 
ness to  attend  to  at  my  old  home,  and  I  must  go  there 
to  look  after  it." 

The  woman  stopped  her  work  as  the  Major  uttered 
these  words,  a  great  fear  coming  into  her  heart. 

*'  May  I  not  go  with  you  and  make  you  happy 
among  your  people  ?  I  am  willing  to  go  anywhere 
with  you,"  she  said,  as  she  looked  steadfastly  in  his 
face. 

"  That  would  never  do,  Napiake,  to  take  you  away 
from  your  own  people." 

The   tears  started  to  her  eyes.     Was  her  devoted 
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husband  going  to  leave  lier,  and  would  ho  never 
return  ?  Perhaps  he  might  follow  the  exani])K'  of 
others,  and  leave  her.  No,  that  was  impossible.  He 
was  too  good.  She  never  had  cause  to  doubt  his 
faithfulness,  and  she  knew  that  he  would  either  tukf 
her  or  return  to  dwell  in  the  country. 

"When  are  you  coming  back?"  she  asked 
timorously. 

"  I  shall  be  absent  about  a  year,  and  then  I  will 
return,  and  we  shall  never  again  be  parted." 

Napiake  gazed  earnestly  at  him  through  her  falling; 
tears,  but  his  glance  was  so  honest  and  true  that  slic 
said,  "  Well !  "  Not  a  word  more  escaped  her  lips, 
but  the  tears  ran  freely  dow^i  her  cheeks. 

In  a  few^  weeks  the  Major  had  all  his  matters 
arranged  and  was  ready  to  leave.  A  few  minor 
matters  had  to  be  attended  to,  so  he  took  his  wife  ami 
child  to  camp.  The  aged  chief  received  him  with 
marks  of  esteem.  He  loved  his  son-in-law,  and 
thought  there  was  no  one  in  all  the  country  equal  to 
him  for  ability,  and  he  never  tired  telling  his  friends 
that  the  Major  was  a  handsome  man. 

The  Major  related  his  plans  to  his  father-in-law, 
who  listened  attentively,  and  when  he  had  finished 
he  placed  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
man. 
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Early  next  morninjr  as  he  bade  them  farewell,  a 
large  party  stood  arour.a  Ihe  lodge  to  see  him  depart. 
He  stooped  and  kisse<l  Napiake  and  his  son,  and  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand,  .drove  away. 

A  grand  banijuet  was  given  the  Major  in  town  by 
his  friends,  many  of  whom  came  miles  to  attend  this 
farewell  supper,  for  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  all. 
A  large  crowd  gathered  about  the  stage-coach  to 
.shake  hands  with  him  as  he  said  good-bye  to  one 
and  all. 

That  same  evening  there  were  a  number  of  his 
friends  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Leighton  to  see  him 
off  at  the  little  railroad  station.  The  night  was  dark, 
and  as  he  stood  in  the  circle  of  friends,  he  excused 
himself  for  a  moment  and  stepped  aside.  There  in 
the  gloom  stood  an  Indian  woman  with  her  boy,  look- 
ing on  and  weeping.  It  was  Napiake  and  her  child 
who  had  come  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  to  get  a  last 
glimpse  of  him.  Faithful  to  the  last,  there  she  stood, 
weeping  disconsolately. 

The  Major  was  touched  by  this  evidence  of  her  devo- 
tion to  him,  but  as  he  strove  to  comfort  her  the  con- 
ductor shouted,  "  All  aboard  ! "  the  engine  whistled, 
and  the  Major,  placing  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands 
of  each,  kissed  them  both,  sprang  upon  the  train, 
and  was  gone.     Napiake  and  the  boy  watched  the 
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retreating  train  until  it  disappeared  in  tlie  darkiuss, 
and  tlien  sadly  retraced  their  way  to  the  camp. 


"I'll  j^ive  you  two  horses  for  her,"  said  Pinakwaiiiu. 

"Two  horses  are  not  enoutjjh.  She  is  a  jj^nod 
worker,  and  she  is  young,  and  you  know  she  can  talk 
En<^lish,  and  is  a  <^ood  housekeeper,  for  she  was  tlic 
wife  of  the  wliite  chief." 

"  The  wife  of  the  white  chief  !  And  that's  tin- 
reason  she  is  not  worth  so  much.  I'll  <^ive  you  tlic 
two  horses." 

"  All  right,  you  can  have  her." 

Napiake,  after  waiting  patiently  for  two  yi^ais 
for  the  return  of  her  white  chief,  had  become  the 
wife  of  an  old  Indian,  sold  for  two  horses  and  des- 
tined to  slavery.  Pinakwaiem  led  Napiake  and  her 
son  to  his  lodge.  Not  a  word  escaped  from  tlio 
patient  woman.  As  a  sheep  led  to  tlie  slaugliter 
she  was  dumb,  submissively  following  the  man  who 
had  bought  her,  for  she  was  now  his  wife  accoriliny- 
to  the  Indian  custom.  There  were  three  women 
already  in  the  lodge  to  which  she  was  going  wlio 
were  recognized  as  wives,  and  Napiake  as  the  latest 
addition  held  a  good  position  for  a  while  amongst 
them.  The  old  man  then  treated  them  well,  and  she 
seeuied  to  have  a  hold  upon  his  affections.     She  did 
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her  work  faithfully,  iittoriiif^  no  word  of  complaint. 
But  in  a  few  niontlis  tlu'  novelty  of  the  new  life  wore 
off,  and  Pinakwaieni  be^jjan  to  treat  her  liar.shly.  It 
was  not  hard  for  him  to  .see  that  her  heart  was  not 
w  ith  liim.  Napiake  never  smiled,  and  seldom  spoke. 
Her  life  was  sad  and  hard.  She  '^arried  the  wood 
from  the  bush  on  her  back,  tlu;  burden  bendintj  her 
almost  in  tw^o,  and  bore  lar<jfe  pails  full  of  water  a 
I()n<^  distance  from  the  stream.  Her  little  boy  seemed 
to  be  always  in  the  way  ;  he  was  scolded,  but  never 
struck,  for  the  customs  of  the  natives  frown  upon  the 
harsh  treatment  of  children. 

The  old  life  and  the  new  were  in  strange  contrast. 
She  had  become  the  drudge  of  the  lodge  and  the  most 
despised  of  the  wives  of  the  old  man.  Doomed  as  she 
now  was  to  a  life  of  sadness,  toil  and  oppression,  all 
hope  died  out  of  her  heart  and  she  had  no  delight  in 
any  of  the  amusements  of  the  camp. 

Sometimes  the  name  of  the  white  chief  was  men- 
tioned in  her  presence  as  a  taunt,  and  stung  with  the 
remend)rance  of  her  former  treatment,  Napiake  sought 
peace  in  the  solitude  of  the  bush  or  by  the  river, 
where  she  sat  for  hours  with  her  little  boy  by  her 
side.  She  o-a^ve  not  railinij  for  railinfj.  The  sweet 
and  beautiful  countenance  of  the  former  days  ha<l  fled, 
and  given  place  to  a  haggard  expression  which  made 
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her  appear  to  he  an  okl  woman,  as  she  (h'agj^cd  Iki- 
wearied  HnibH  tlirough  the  camp.  Some  of  the  Indians 
jeered  at  her,  hut  others  pitied  her  in  her  lonclint  ss 
and  ^rief.  Tlie  thonglit  (jf  her  boy  alone  HUHtain.  (i 
her,  and  by  a  ^reat  effort  she  determined  to  hve  for 
him. 

She  could  not  flee  to  another  camp,  there  was  iio 
place  for  lier  amon^  the  white  people,  divorce  tlici  • 
was  none,  and  she  hoped  that  some  day  her  Indian 
husband  mijijht  sell  her  to  another  Indian  who  niii^lit 
treat  her  more  liumanely.  But  the  seeds  of  disease 
were  sown  in  her  system,  and  she  was  already  dooiiie<l 
to  fall  a  victim  to  the  curse  of  the  Indians,  that  fell 
destroyer,  consumption. 

The  medicine  drum  was  beaten  ni^ht  after  ni^dit, 
and  the  son<;  and  prayers  of  the  medicine-man  sounded 
through  the  camp.  But  all  was  of  no  avail;  Napiake's 
life  was  slowly  ebbing  away. 

Late  one  night  there  entered  the  lodge  a  white  man, 
dignified  and  grave.  The  Indians  gave  him  the  scat 
of  honor  in  the  lodge.  He  knelt  beside  the  sick 
woman,  beautiful  now  as  ever  in  the  days  of  health. 
The  haggard  looks  had  disappeared,  and  a  peaceful 
contentment  rested  upon  her  face.  The  visitor  spoke 
in  a  low  tone,  and  Napiake  listened,  attentively 
answering  his  (questions.     Her  father    and   friends 
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leaned  forward  to  catcli  lier  faintly  expri'ssed  words. 
Alter  some  ([uiet  conversation,  raising  herself  in  a 
state  of  excitement  and  lookinj^  the  missionary  in  the 
Ffiee,  Napiake  incjuired: 

"  Shall  we  see  each  other  there  ? " 

"  Yes,  in  the  land  of  God,  we  shall  see  each  other." 

"  Shall  we  know  each  other  i "  eagerly  asked  the 
woman  upon  whose  countenance  the  shadow  of  the 
death-angel  had  fallen. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  simple  answer  of  the  man. 

"  I  shall  see  him  I  I  shall  see  him  I  Shall  we  live 
there  always  :*  " 

"  Yes,  we  shall,  never  to  he  parted  again !" 

Napiake  fell  back  upon  her  couch,  saying,  "  I'm 
satisfied,  I'm  satisfied  !    God  is  just." 

A  few  heavings  of  the  l)reast  and  the  hands  fell  by 
her  side.  Napiake,  the  beautiful  Blackfoot  woman, 
was  at  rest. 


In  a  large  and  busy  manufacturing  town  in  the 
west  of  England,  a  merchant  sat  in  his  office  reading 
his  letters.  At  the  door  stood  a  coach  with  a  pair  of 
handsome  horses :  seated  in  it  a  lady  with  a  babe 
upon  her  knee. 

"  Tell  your  master  that  I  am  waiting,"  said  she  to 
the  footman,  who  promptly  obeyed  the  command. 
19 
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"  1  will  he  tliiM'o  ill  a  few  iiiiimtoH,"  was  tlic  n|i|\. 
Tlio  iiu'i'cliant  st'ldoiii  wont  for  a  <lriv(',  his  extciislN,. 
bii.siiR'HS  usually  rtMjuiriii<^  his  whulo  attention ;  i)iit 
he  had  niado  up  his  mind  to  spend  this  aftoriKion 
with  his  wife  and  child.  The  letter-carrier  had  just 
(lelivered  his  mail,  and  he  was  liastenin<r  to  Lnvr 
directions  to  the  letter  clerks  to  answer  them  hd'orr 
leaving. 

Amontj^  tlie  others  was  a  paper  from  the  Canadiaii 
North-West,  in  wliicli  a  marked  paraj^rapli  cau^dit 
liis  eye : 

"  There  died  last  Friday,  on  the  Blood  litscrvc. 
Napiake,  an  Indian  .-Kiuaw.  Some  of  the  pioneeis  ol* 
the  district  may  remember  lier  as  a  heautiful  woinuii 
when  slie  was  3'oun^,  who  lived  for  a  time  in  the 
villa<:fe  in  the  early  days." 

Turning  suddenly  pale,  lie  hiid  the  paper  aside  and 
left  the  office.  As  he  sat  in  the  coach  his  wife  pointed 
to  several  objects  of  interest  which  they  passed,  chat- 
tint^  freely  about  them,  but  he  paid  little  attention. 
It  was  as  though  he  heard  her  not.  All  her  efforts 
to  drive  away  his  morose  silence  were  in  vain.  Far 
away  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  husband 
saw^  a  woman  dying  in  an  Indian  lodge,  a  woman 
wdio  loved  him  to  the  last,  but  whom  he  had  deserted 
and  forgotten.  Forgotten  ?  No !  He  could  never 
forget  her. 
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But  in  that  busy  Etiglinh  town  ho  is  a  merchant 
prince,  holding  an  honored  position  in  society.  He  is 
a  member  of  several  societies,  and  is  often  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women  and 
[)opular  education. 

Sometimes  an  old  man  leading  a  boy  by  tin;  hand 
may  be  seen  standing  beside  a  mound  on  the  wide 
[)rairie  of  the  West,  but  there  is  no  other  that  ever 
visits  that  lonely  grave. 

Little  Charlie  Brown  finds  a  home  among  the 
Indians,  depending  on  them  for  food  and  clothing, 
and  sometimes  an  old-timer  takes  compassion  upon 
the  boy  and  gives  him  a  morsel  of  food  or  some 
clothing.  He  endures  the  poverty  of  an  Indian 
lodge,  while  over  the  sea  his  father  enjoys  the 
comforts  of  an  English  mansion. 


THE  COMING  OF  APAUAKAS, 


l^VIGHT  after  niglit  during  the  long  and  dreary 

J  £g^     winter,  from  where  the  lodges  were  piteliod 

among   the    small    patches    of    timber   that 

fringed  the  river  bank,  came   the    low,  monotonous 

beating  of  the  medicine-drums,  a  sad  refrain  telling; 

the  story  of  sickness  and  death. 

"  Take  pity  on  me  1  Take  pity  on  me  ! "  floated 
upon  the  evening  air,  a  wail  from  the  lips  of  the  aged 
warrior  as  he  lay  on  his  earthen  couch  and  wrestle*! 
with  the  grim  spirits  who  were  waiting  for  his  soul. 
Thick  clouds  of  pestilential  fever  hung  over  tlie 
camp.  The  ruddy  glow  of  the  lodge  fires  served  hut 
to  deepen  the  gloom.  The  happy  hunting  days  were 
gone ;  the  excitement  of  the  buffalo  chase  was  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  ancient  traditions  of  the  coming  of 
a  race  of  white  men  who  were  superior  in  numbers  and 
strength  were  now  being  fulfilled,  and  the  hearts  ol* 
the  mourners  in  the  camp  by  the  river  were  heavy. 
"  Take  pity  on  me ! "  was  the  burden  of  their  song. 
Strong  men  bowed  their  heads  as  they  uttered  the 
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plaintive  words ;  thu  wuiiieii  wept  and  prayed.  The 
children  alone  were  merry  and  wondered  why  their 
mothers  were  sad. 

In  the  deep  recesses  of  the  w^ood,  high  in  the  forks 
of  the  trees,  the  dead  lay  still  and  cold,  freed  from 
the  pain  and  poverty  of  the  plague-stricken  camps. 
No  angel  visitant  came  with  mercy  in  her  hands  to 
relieve  the  sick  or  to  bestow  gifts  upon  the  poor. 
Forsaken  by  friends  and  foes,  the  dying  turned  from 
their  friends  and  sighed  their  lives  away. 

Night  had  closed  in  upon  the  desolate  scene,  and 
the  dwellers  in  the  lodges  were  seeking  w^hat  rest  they 
might,  when  a  sharp  cry  rent  the  air  causing  many  to 
raise  their  heads  and  listen.  But  it  was  no  warning 
shout  of  danger ;  it  was  only  the  wail  of  a  stricken 
heart.  A  father  had  returned  from  the  mountains, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  quest  of  game,  and  on  enter- 
ing his  lodge  found  none  to  meet  him  save  an  aged 
medicine-woman.  Wife,  sister  and  children  had  all 
been  called  to  the  spirit-land.  His  hearth  was  deso- 
late ;  the  song  and  the  prattle  of  merry  childhood 
which  had  always  greeted  his  home-coming  were 
silenced  forever.  Throwing  himself  upon  the  ground 
he  wailed  forth  his  anguish  in  the  cry  that  liad 
startled  the  sleeping  camp. 

Hope   had  well-nigh    died    in    the    breasts   of  the 
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people.  Their  medicine-iiien's  eharm.s  no  lonf.^ei-  pro- 
tected  them  from  sickness,  and  their  (guardian  s|)irits 
had  abandoned  them  in  tlie  hour  of  distress.  They 
prayed  and  lon<jfed  for  release  from  the  pain  aiid 
burden  of  life.  Yet  a  few  days  more  and  tlieii- 
prayers  would  be  answered. 

The  morning  sun  was  gilding  the  eastern  horizon 
as  a  young  man,  footsore  and  weary,  drew  near  tlic 
camp  and  ran  eagerly  toward  the  chief's  lodge. 

"  What  news  ?  What  news  ?  "  asked  the  people  of 
each  other,  but  none  could  reply.  The  men  dragged 
themselves  to  the  lodge  where  the  young  man  waited 
impatiently  the  coming  of  the  chief.  The  latter 
entered  presently  with  his  friends,  and  in  obedience 
to  his  command  the  young  man  delivered  his  message 
before  them  all. 

"  Chief  :  It  is  now  three  moons  since  I  left  my 
people  here  and  travelled  toward  the  northern  land, 
where  dwell  the  Sarcees,  Crees  and  Stoneys.  I  went 
to  a  large  camp  of  the  Crees.  The  people  received 
me  in  kindness  and  supplied  me  with  every  need. 
Their  hearts  were  filled  with  joy  and  they  sang  from 
daylight  till  the  darkness  fell.  There  was  abundance 
of  food ;  the  medicine-man's  drum  had  ceased  to  beat, 
there  was  no  sickness  in  their  camps.  Guardian 
spirits  hovered  over  the  lodges,  and  as  I  sat  day  after 
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(lay  among  the  people  i  listened  to  songs  and  storit's 
that  were  strange  to  my  ears.  I  waited  for  the  feasts 
that  we  ofttimes  have  in  our  own  camps  that  I  might 
take  pan  in  the  amusements  of  my  people,  but  as  I 
Hpoke  of  these  things  they  gazed  at  me  in  astonish- 
ment and  pity.  I  became  angry  and  would  have 
departed  had  not  an  aged  chief  named  Jacob  come 
into  the  lodge. 

"  The  old  chief  looked  upon  me  with  kindness  in  his 
eyes  and  addressed  me  in  my  native  tongue.  He 
related  to  me  the  tales  of  my  childhood  and  my  heart 
was  glad.  I  had  found  a  spirit  kindred  to  my  own. 
He  spoke  of  the  '  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,'  the 
'  Blood  Clot  Boy,'  tlie  '  Morning  Star '  and  all  the 
wonderful  things  they  had  done. 

"  '  Your  fathers  have  told  you,  young  man,'  he  said, 
'  of  the  coming  of  a  tribe  vast  in  numbers  and  different 
in  color  and  habits  from  the  Indians  of  the  plains. 
You  have  listened  in  the  lodges  of  the  .south  to  the 
story  of  the  great  hero  Apauakas,  who  is  to  come 
bringing  bles.sings  in  his  hands  for  all  the  people. 
When  he  comes  the  buffalo  shall  increase  in  number, 
the  people  shall  have  food  in  plenty  and  shall  not  need 
to  toil  so  hard.  The  land  shall  obey  his  command,  the 
rivers  shall  have  many  fislics,  the  mountains  and 
prairies  be  covered   with  antelope,  sheep  and  goats. 
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The  wolf  and  the  bear  shall  flee  away  into  the  secret 
places  of  the  hills,  and  no  longer  shall  they  niol(\st  us. 
Our  camp  shall  be  filled  with  children  and  ha[)])y 
mothers.  My  son,  the  Great  Chief  is  coming!  coming  !' 

"  My  heart  was  filled  with  joy  as  I  listened  to  liis 
words,  and  I  longed  for  the  coming  of  Apauakas. 
The  chief  had  risen  as  he  thus  spoke  kindly  to  me, 
but  was  silent.  He  struggled  to  control  his  emotions, 
then  leaning  forward  and  gazing  earnestly  into  my 
face  he  said  slowly  : 

"'Young  man,  the  white  tribe  has  come,  the  pro- 
phecy is  fulfilled.  All  over  the  prairie  the  men  and 
women  of  the  white  tribe  are  building  their  lodges. 
The  bufialo  have  fled  before  their  presence,  disease 
and  death  have  spread  desolation  among  our  camps. 
The  land  of  our  fathers  has  been  taken  from  us,  the 
Indian  race  is  doomed  to  depart  before  the  feet  of  the 
white  stranger  and  we  dwell  in  the  land  of  an  enem\'. 
Would  that  I  had  died  before  I  had  seen  this  hour ;  I 
had  tlien  been  spared  the  pain  and  anguish  that  have 
fallen  upon  us.' 

"  As  he  ceased,  smitten  with  sorrow  and  anger  I 
laid  my  hand  upon  my  knife,  determined  to  depart 
and  slay  the  oppressor  or  drive  him  from  the  land. 
But  the  chief  spoke  again. 

"  '  I  am  not  done,'  he  said.     '  When  I  think  of  the 
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I   happy  days  enjoyed  by  my  people  I  jiin  Kilent,  tliough 

the   warm  blood  coursing  throu<ij]i  my  veins  makes 

it  hard  to  restrain  my  anger.     One  day  as   we  sat 

in  our  lodges  nursing  our  sick  in  sadness,  while  the 

medicine-men  lieat    their  drums   and   prayed,  there 

came  to  our  camp  from  the  lodges  of  the  white  tribe 

a  pale-faced  man.     He  could  not  speak  our  language, 

bui;  he  made  signs  that  he  wished  to  live  with  us. 

We  suffered  him  to  stay,  and  gave  him  a  share  of 
our  scanty  food. 

" '  Every  morning  and  evening  he  knelt  upon  the 
ground  and  prayed.  We  knew  not  what  he  said, 
for  his  tongue  w^as  strange  to  us.  He  helped  the  men 
and  women  at  their  work,  player!  with  the  children, 
and  nursed  the  sick.  He  learned  our  language  quickly, 
and  then  he  began  to  tell  us  of  a  Great  Teacher  who 
had  come  to  bless  all  people. 

" '  He  held  in  his  hand  pieces  of  bark  of  a  kind  we 
knew  not.  They  were  fastened  together  and  had 
writing  on  them  that  was  not  like  the  writing  upon 
our  lodges.  These  he  held  reverently,  for  he  said  it 
was  "the  writing  sent  by  the  (.Jreat  Spirit  to  his 
children." 

"*  Day  by  day  we  gathered  in  the  lodges  or  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  listened  to  the  holy  man  as 
he  sang  sweet  songs  and  taught  them  to  us  in  our 
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native  tongue.     He  prayed  and  the  sick  were  heal* 
He  struck  the  ground,  poured  water  upon  it,  and  I'cxmI 
came  out  of  it  for  young  and  old. 

" '  We  prayed  to  him,  and  then  he  became  aii^ri y. 
"I  am  only  a  man,"  he  said;  "  pray  to  the  Great  Spirit' 
We  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  and  blessings 
came  to  us.  Again  and  again  he  told  us  the  story  ol" 
the  Great  Teacher,  and  we  drank  eagerly  of  his  words 
The  sick  and  the  aged  sent  for  him  and  said,  "  Tell  it 
over  again  I "  and  when  he  told  it  they  said,  "  Tell  it 
again ! 

"  *  One  day  when  the  people  were  assembled  listen- 
ing to  his  words,  a  little  child  sat  beside  him.  Again 
he  related  the  glory  of  the  coming  Great  Chief,  of  the 
peace  and  joy  that  would  dwell  in  our  camps  when 
the  little  children  should  know  and  love  Him.  As  he 
looked  upon  the  writing  and  sang  and  prayed,  liis  lips 
quivered  and  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes.  The  little 
child  by  his  side  looked  up  into  his  face  and  then  at 
the  people,  and  whispered,  "  Apauakas  !  " 

" '  Then  the  people  fell  upon  their  faces  and  cried 
with  one  voice,  "  Apauakas  !  Apauakas  !  "  As  they 
rose  they  saw  the  white  stranger  on  his  knees  and 
heard  him  say,  "  He  has  come  !     Christ  has  come  !  " 

"As  the  aged  chief  Jacob  related  this  to  me,  the 
people  in  the  lodge  clasped  their  hands  together 
and   sang    a   song    about    Apauakas,    whom    they 
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I  called  the  Christ.  When  they  had  finished,  Jacob 
took  my  hand  and  said,  '  Young  man,  the  Great 
Teacher  has  come ;  stay  with  us  and  you  will  see 
Him  soon,  for  He  dwells  in  our  hearts  and  gives 
us  peace.'  I  therefore  stayed  in  the  camp  and 
looked  daily  for  His  coming,  but  I  saw  Him  not. 

"  My  heart  was  sad,  and  I  prayed  to  the  spirits  of 
the  prairie  to  help  me.  I  walked,  turning  over  in  my 
thoughts  all  the  wonderful  things  I  had  heard.  I  fell 
upon  my  face  and  groaned,  *  Apauakas  !  Apauakas  ! ' 
Brothers,  my  cry  was  answered  :  a  bright  light  shone 
around  me,  and  a  voice  from  the  overhanging  clouds 
said  gently,  '  Arise  !  Apauakas  has  come.  Call  me  no 
longer  Apauakas,  but  Christ,  for  I  shall  aid  and 
deliver  you  from  all  your  foes  ! ' 

"  I  arose  and  sped  towards  the  camp,  and  as  the 
people  saw  me  coming,  they  ran  to  meet  me,  shouting, 
'  He  has  found  the  Christ !  The  Christ  has  come  ! ' 
I  sang  for  joy,  and  the  weeks  fled  as  if  they  were  but 
hours. 

"  One  day  the  chief  came  to  me  and  said,  '  Brother, 
a  messenger  has  come  from  the  south  bearing  sad 
tidings.  Sickness  and  death  are  in  the  camps  of  your 
people.  Go,  tell  them  of  Apauakas  the  Great  Teacher, 
who  will  relieve  and  bless  them  in  their  hours  of  woe.' 

"  I  bade  him  farewell  and  hurried  homeward.  My 
heart  sank  within  me  as  I  came  through  the  wood 
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near  thoeanipand  bolielcl  the  trees  bearing  the  Itodits 
of  my  people  wlioin  I  had  left  strong  and  well.  I 
bring  a  message  of  peace.  Apauakas  has  conic  to 
bless  and  heal  His  children.  Chief,  I  have  finished." 
The  eager  eyes  and  haggard  countenances  of  the 
men  who  listened  to  the  young  man's  story  had  been 
strained  and  then  relaxed  as  they  followed  the  story 
with  absorbing  interest  to  the  end.  A  great  silence  fell 
upon  the  lodge,  and  one  by  onc^  the  men  arose  and 
went  away  to  their  own  lodges.  They  spoke  no  word, 
but  pondered  in  silence  over  the  strange  things  that 
they  had  heard.  Throughout  the  next  day  they 
talked  to  each  other  by  the  lodge  fires ;  the  coming 
of  Apauakas  was  the  l)urden  of  the  stories  told  to  the 
women,  and  a  deep,  earnest  longing  took  possession  of 
their  hearts.  At  evening  time  they  waited  and 
prayed,  but  He  came  not.  Despair  began  once  more 
to  be  depicted  on  the  faces  of  the  people,  and  the  signs 
of  a  corning  storm  added  fear  to  their  misery.  The 
sky  grew  dark,  the  air  heavy.  As  they  w^aited  in  an 
agony  of  spirit  for  the  consummation  of  all  their  woes, 
the  storm  broke,  and  as  it  increased  in  strength  the 
women  prayed.  One  voice  alone  was  heard  above 
the  wild  wailing  of  the  wdnd,  and  the  terror-stricken 
inmates  of  the  lodges  listened  as  it  sang,  "  Apauakas 
is  coming  !  coming  soon  ! " 
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At  this  the  women  stilled  their  whispered  prayers 
and  waited,  looking  for  the  Teacher.  The  rain  ceased 
to  beat  upon  the  lodges,  the  clouds  were  swept 
fjom  the  sky,  the  sun  shone  out  in  all  its  glory,  and 
the  air  seemed  full  of  voices  sinijfing  words  of  love 
ii!id  tenderness. 

They  looked  to  where  the  young  man  knelt,  and 
saw  that  a  smile  of  joy  rested  on  his  face  as  he  gazed 
up  into  the  heavens.  A  strange  feeling  of  awe  made 
them  bow  their  heads.  When  they  looked  again  they 
saw  he  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  They  ran  to  him, 
and  as  they  raised  him  in  their  arms,  gazing  in  pity 
into  his  face,  he  murmured,  "  Apauakas  has  come  !  " 
;ind  closed  his  eyes. 

A  beautiful  spot  on  the  prairie  is  the  honored  rest- 
ing-place of  the  gentle  messengei-  of  love ;  the  Great 
Teacher  had  come  and  taken  him  home.  Health, 
peace  and  comfort  returned  to  the  people,  bringing 
with  them  a  better  knowledge,  a  nobler  life.  The 
stranger  who  now  sits  in  the  lodges  and  listens  to  the 
stories  told  by  the  Indians  will  hear  the  young  man's 
name  repeated  with  reverence  as  the  prophet  who  led 
his  people  to  look  for  the  coming  of  the  Teacher,  and 
see  eyes  .suffused  with  tears  as  they  repeat. 
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"  Apauakas  has  come  :   The  Christ  has  come  ! " 
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Road  tlio  followiii;:; 
coiiiiiients  I 

"  This  18  a  true  bo.v'sbook,  and 
oqiiiils  ill  stiiriiii;  inificst  ain 
thiiij,'  writien  by  Kingston  or 
Mallaiityiif.  It  ought  to  sell  ti.\ 
I  lit'  thousand."— Mrs.  S.  A.  Cur- 
zoi),  in  Orillia  Packet. 

"  Possessed  of  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  varicil 
aspects  of  frontier  life,  >Ir.  Mc 
Doujfall  has  produced  a  hook  \  h;ti 
will  delifrht  the  htart  of  evti\ 
boy  reader."— ii'ndf  a  tor  He  mid. 

"  There  are  many  praphic  dcs 
criptions  of  scenes  in  that  vnsi 
fertile  repion  in  those  earlv  (lavs 
V  hen  travel!ini,'  was  difficult  ami 
daiiireniis,  but  most  fascinatin^r 
to  a  youth  of  John  McDouk;'"^ 
tenipernnient  and  trainiiifr.  He 
lives  those  stirriiiff  times  o\er 
ajrain  in  his  lively  narrative,  and 
relates  his  personal  experiencts 
with  all  the  (flow  and  vividncs'^ 
of  an  i'dcnt,  youthful  hunter." 
-  Vaiiudidi:  Bujidxt. 
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"TlitTf  is  ii(»  iiiiiii  in  (^aiiiulii, 
l)()ssilily;iiiv\\'li<n',  wlidliiisiiijuh^ 
a  iiiorc  Ciin-fiil,  paiiistjikiii^'  life- 
work  in  the  sHidy  <»f  the  abo- 
li^'inal  races  and  all  the  writing's 
extant  relative  to  tlieni,  their 
traditions  and  history,  than  Dr. 
•fohn  Maclean.  .  .  .  While 
^Meaning  information  froinall  tin- 
recogni/«'(lly  authentic  sources, 
Dr.  Macleiin,  by  his  personal 
experience  and  individual  know- 
le(i<,'e,  has  added  not  only  a  vast 
amount  of  hitherto  impuhlished 
material,  Init  has  revivified  and 
reset  the  old  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  readable  form." — Thr 
Wak. 

"The  wliolf  i^round  is  covered 
with  a  wealth  of  liistoric  know- 
led^'e,  while  the  style  makes  it 
as  interesting  as  a  romance. 
The  atithor's  familiarity  with 
the  sul)ject,  being  for  years  a 
missionary  in  the  far  North- 
West,  makes  the  work  a  tho- 
roughly reliable  treatise." — 
N(*  i>an-u  RctfiKtir. 


WILLIAM  BRltiiiiS,  Publisher,  Toronto, 
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"...  If  it  be  their  uood  fortune  to  obtain  it,  'Saddlk,  Sled  and  Snowhkok' 
will  not  disappoint  their  most  fluntfuine  expectations.  .  .  .  While  hard  work,  hard- 

Hhip,    and     plucky    enduraiKc 
^^■■■^■i^BMHMHH^HnBHBIJI  characterize  and  Kive  vjni  ami 

go  to  the  story,  the  incidents  in 
which  the  love  of  fun,  inhert  >it 
in  every  boy's  natun-,  firnlM 
opportunity  of  play,  add  niiu  li 
to  the  brijfhtne»8  and  reidisiic 
value  of  the  Itook.  The  book  is 
well  illustrato'i,  the  (Iruwini." 
bein^  faithful  to  the  renlity,  and 
the  8cen°8  well  chosen."— 77i( 
Week. 

Press  Co-mmentson  "Forest 
Lake  and  Prairie." 

"  Mr.  McDouffoll  is  a  true  child 
of  nature.  He  has  passed  throin;ii 
sceiifs  that  would  stir  the  pnlsi  ^ 
of  le«8  impulsive  men,  and  be 
writes  with  the  ketnest  eiithii 
siiusni :  and  thi-^  spirit  possessi» 
the  reoflerof  histbrllliiijf  paffes." 
-  Chrixtian  Guardian. 

"I  have  r»ad  no  book  bettci 
fitted  to  iuMtire  our  Canadian 
l)oys  with  a  neidthy  interest  in 
their  own  iindis  jvered  country 
nor  any  more  calculated  to  put 
into  our  t'lowinK  youth  tlu 
stronjf,  sturdy,  self-reliant  sr  irit 
of  a  real  nianbood,  an  heroic, 
muscular  Christianity."  —  Cana- 
dian Home  Journal. 

WILLIAM  BRKilOS,  Publisher,  Toronto. 
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